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RACE AND MIGRATIONS 

The present volume serves as pendant to A Geographical 
Introduction to History, which introduced into our work the 
problem of geographical environment : in this we consider the 
problem of race. We have seen what " environment " is worth 
as an explanation of history : now we have to discover the precise 
value of this other, and equally contingent, factor in history — a 
factor whose rdle by some has been considered as essential. 

Theorists have used and abused race even more than environ- 
ment : under cover of natural science they have had in view 
the justification of national ambitions or political enmities. An 
anthropological interpretation of history, being the most dangerous 
of all on account of its consequences, should be submitted to the 
most rigorous criticism.' 

Such a criticism will be found in this book. Reading it, 
the conviction grows upon us that not only in our current speech 
and political usage, but also in the works of scientific writers who 
are ill-informed as to the latest findings of anthropology, the 
concept of race has been strained inordinately. Marcellin Boule, 
in the remarkable work we have previously quoted^ has forcibly 
inveighed against the constant confusion to which ill-defined terms 
lend themselves. He says : “ In France the best intellects among 
our historians as among our naturalists have long since drawn 
attention to the vexatious confusion arising from such words as 
race, people, nation, language, culture or civilization. And still 
the distinction between these different expressions and their 
appropriate uses has not y^ penetrated even to the educated public. 
It is sheer carelessness on the part of the most eminent and 

' S«t my Synth^ en Histoire, pp. Si ff. 

* Sn Prehistoric Man, Foreword, pp. in-xi. 

u 
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academic authors which still permits them to toe io~day the word 
Race in an absolutely false sense when they are dealing with 
human groupir^s. ... It must he fully understood that 
Race, representing the continuity of a physical type, stands for 
an essentially natural grouping, which can have nothing, and in 
general has nothing in common with the people, the nationalify 
ike language, or the customs corresponding to groupings that are 
purely artificial, in no way anthropological, and due entirely to 
history, whose actual products they are. Thus there is no Breton 
Race, but there is a Breton People ; no French Race, hut a 
French Nation ; no Aryan Race, but Aryan Languages ; no 
Latin Race, but a Latin Civilization.’” 


Here then is a sound doctrine whose rule Professor Pittard 
rigorously applies in the present volume. He tells us that 
anthropological realities have frequently been obscured by the 
mtrages of ethnographic, linguistic and historical facts ” (p. 54). 
Beneath the " manufactured ” race he seeks the anthropological 
" reality ” .• before aU else we have to deal with the more important 
of the somatic characters differentiating human groupings : build 
and height, colour of hair and eyes, craniological and facial form. 

The cephalic index — or the relation between the length and 
breadth of the skull — would appear to correspond to that dis- 
tinctively racial feature most resistant to other influences, and 
which, being hereditary, is only modified by heredity — that is to 
say, by a crossing of races.^ This establishes a radical difference 
between the human beings who have succeeded one another upon 
this earth and who have made history. Is this difference a 
difference in origin, or must we admit monogenism ? It is an open 


* Les Hommes Fossiles, p 320. On the nebulousness of the tdea of race , 
and on the confusion of race unth language and civilization, see J. de Morgan, 
prehistoric Man, pp 6-7, 21, 83 , J. Vendryes, Language, pp. 235, 304 ff , 
A. Morel, From Tribe to Empire ; A. Jardt, The Formation of the Greek 
People ; cf.L, Febvre’s le developpement des Langues et I'Histoire, in Rev. de 
Synth. Hist., vol. xxvii (1913), p. 52. 

^ It is also advisable to limit the sense of the word anthropology. See 
la Synthftse en Histoire, p. 79. 

* We must mention researches, however, which are stilt in progress 
relative to the chemical composition of the blood of humwi "races." 
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question — -perhaps one that can never be settled. Let us say at 
once that this difference is of litUe moment historicaUy. The 
cephalic index, " though a fundamental character in any racial 
classification, has neither psychological nor social significance " : 
it is the brain within the unchanging braincase that ts subject 
to modification.'^ 

The colour of the skin, which for long has been considered as 
furnishing a means of distinguishing between different races of 
humanity, constitutes but a secondary character from the anthro- 
pological viewpoint ; but from the point of view of history it is 
of more importance than the cephalic index. The action of 
similar conditions of geographical environment, such as heat, 
humidity, altitude, neighbourhood of the sea, and food, which 
in the beginning’ was of capital importance in regard to human 
morphology and which differentiated white, black and yellow 
men, was exercised on the brain both directly and through the 
medium of social conditions. Thus there exist inner differentia- 
tions corresponding with those that are exterior. But, we repeat, 
the brain undergoes change : there are certain influences which 
operate on it alone. Human group psychology, though corres- 
ponding to this or that physical character, is not linked with 
it. Ultimately colour may be but an expression of obsolete 
conditions : the outward expression persists in vain : new 
conditions have produced their inward effect. 

The influence on Man’s physical nature of his external 
environment, reed and incontestable though it be, is above all 
Ante-Historic, and has become progressively less.* In proportion 
as this factor continues to act on Man’s physical nature it 
complicates the racial factor : it works in opposition to its 
original purpose. In proportion, too, as heredity assimilates 

* Ste Cornejo, in Sociologie g^a^raie, Vol. I., p, 358 ; cf. pp. 

* Set Perrier, The Earth before History, pp. 87, 194 ; Febvre, A 
Geographical Introduction to History, p. vt%i , M. Boule, op. oil, p 321 ; 
de Morgan, Les premieres civilisations, p. 10. 

3 See Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History, pp. tx and iot> 
and Pittard, pp. 15, 17, where he says ■" I do not vnsh to gtve the impresston 
that under no circumstances do I believe in the influence of environment " 
nevertheless, he also'says . " Man, more than any other species, is in possession 
of the fullest means of escape, not from his environment — in which he is obliged 
to liver— but from its reactions.” 
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iivsrs dements— ^htre new eombincUions are tffedei iy the unuee 
of individuals^ or, to an even greater extent, by the mitring of 
races — it becomes the agent of modification as much as of 
conservation. T his contingeney itself, by muUipiying differences, 
tends to efface the great primitive distinctions. Indeed, one may 
say that the racial factor is constantly stultifying itself, constantfy 
being neutralized by the very agents that produced it — environment 
and heredity. 

Here we come fau to fau with that question of migration 
which has already crossed our path', but which was deliberately 
reserved for consideration in this volume. 

* 

* * 

Certain portions of Professor Pittard's book invite us to 
draw indispensable distinctions in the matter of these displacements 
of population and their due part in history. 

As we read certain passages it would almost seem that our 
author does not attach to such movements the importance attrib- 
uted to them by others. According to him, we have been prone 
to believe too readily that “ conquest has been necessarily followed 
by ethnic transformation ” {p. ii). “ And the actual invasions ? 

. . . What cotdd have been their anthropological influences on 

the regions invaded ? I think that certain among them have been 
greatly exaggerated." {p. 12). And again he says elsewhere 
that in the peopling of Europe " these populations, arriving 
one after the other, must have caused profound ethnical perturba- 
tions among the older inhabitants. These disturbances must 
not be exaggerated: but neither must they be minimised.” 
iP- 79) \ 

Obviously there is nothing absolute about this thesis. Though 
many of the invaders did not succeed in leaving any considerable 
ethnical imprint, Pittard does not deny that " in certain peculiarly 
favoured instances ” such invasions were able to play the part 

‘ Stt F^mre, A Geographical Introdnction to History, Fmtuori, f. xr, 

* C/. wkat de Morgan sayt, Prehutoric Man, p. 74, of migrations, " to 
vMch formerly perhaps too much importance was given, but which U-di^ seem to 
be too much denied:’ 
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tif modifyii^ agenda, (p. 13). He tdh us that " the pHwUive 
roca became mixed from the time that the wanderif^s of humanity 
over the continents became intensive. Up HU the MaoUthic 
Western Europe knew only Dolichocephals — of different types, 
it is true. The arrival of the first Brachycephah profoundly 
disturbed this relative unity. From that ddy forward — and 
the mingling increasa progressively as time goa on — it is 
impossible to speak of pure raus as regards Europe." {p. 17 ; 
cf p. 85). 

The perusal of this book invites and also aids towards the 
achievement of greater precision in the study of such phenomena 
as migiation, conquest, colonization and emigration, and wiU 
be of assidance in any search for such correlation as may exist 
between these phenomena and nomadism. 

Migration is a basic phenomenon which has played a capital 
rde both in pre-history and proto-history. It is the trans- 
plantation en masse of human groups that have not yet sent their 
roots deep into the soil. “ .... a phenomenon not easily 
to be explained in terms of the principles dominating the spirit 
and society of our times. A modem being who pictures to 
himself these strung-otU hordes winding over the mountains 
and across river fords, may borrow here and there some point 
of comparison from his own experience, but his thoughts soon 
turn to the beasts of the field and the birds of the air — <0 the 
plight of swallows, cranes or wild duck, to the herds of bison 
that once ranged the savannahs of the Mississippi, or those dense 
flocks of pigeons that darkened the skies in the North American 
States. This outward analogy covers certain profound resem- 
blances, and reveals to us something of the massiveness and 
formlessness of the epoch. Even if we suppose that the initial 
impetus was an ordered one based on lucid concepts, we have to 
own that it was propagated by the simple play of a concrete 
vision and movement. A few would start moving ; others would 
follow them — and then everybody would go. The reason, for 
many, beir^ merely that " one was going." “ One " — so vague 
and yet so comprehensive, really meaning nobody in particular — 
expresses wHh sufficient nicety the collective unity of such a group 
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v>hose mil prevails with each member because it is the will 
of aU.^ 

If we wish to understand this " initial impetus ” we shall 
find it has both natural and psychological causes. 

The physical history of the globe, from our present point 
vf view, has had repercussions on which de Morgan has insisted 
with reason. He says : " The more primitive Man is, the less 
asy does he find it to escape from the laws of nature.”* He 
explains the primitive exoduses in pari by cataclysms such as 
the increasing extent of the ice, floods — or their antithesis, drought. 
” A vesta shows us the Aryans fleeing before the machinations of 
the Evil Principle which ever causes to freeze and thus renders 
uninhabitable the lands Ahuramazda created for them. This 
ancient tradition indicates, in a manner impossible to mistake, 
the cause of the entire Aryan migration.”^ 

If physical causes, with their echoes in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, have driven away vast crowds of human 
beings, causes of the same order have operated to attract and 
retain them, as, for instance, the advantages of certain regions, or 
of the coast — at all events until the time when hardy groups of 
wanderers opened up the sea routes. It has been said of Europe 
in general, and particularly of Western Europe, that it constituted 
a cul-de-sac in which masses of immigrants succeeded or were 
heaped up upon each other.* Professor Pittard, in different 
terms, speaks of it as a” vast Cosmopolis ” where, from neolithic 
times, “ races have mingled together, one superposed on top of 
another, in an inextricable tangle ” [pp. 74, 77, and 85). 

This phenomenon of migration, however, has also an inner 
cause whose consequence varies according to time and the nature 
of men : this is a complex activating spring made up of the 
desire for change, the hope of betterment, the longing for adventure, 

‘ Ouvre. Les fonnes litt^raires de la Pensie grecque, p. 9. 

* Des origines des Semites et de cedes des Indo-Europdens, in Rev. de 
Synth, hist . Vol. XXXIV, p. 26. 

3 Les civilisations primitives, p. 163 ; cf. pp. 128, 152, 252, 313, 444. 
Set also Prehistoric Ma.n,pp 5, 19, 287, 28S ft., and art. quoted, pp. 5, t6, 23. 

♦ On the Migratory Routes, see J. de Morgan, and L. Febvre, op. cit., 
and J. Brunhes and C. VaJlaux, La Gtegraphie de I'Histoire, Notes to pp. 
a 43 - 253 - 
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the attracHon of tiu unknown — ^unrest in its etymological sense, 
which, if it entails mishaps, at the same time is the very spur to 
progress. Rated' s " space hunger " is meaningless except as a 
tendency to be — and to be more at large and more at liberty. What 
we divine for prehidory, history itself actually demonstrates to us 
in those periods of feverish exaltation when whole human groups, 
with material ends or ideals in view, tear themselves up by the 
roots — temporarily, at all events — or fling themselves into some 
quest of the Golden Fleece, search for a Holy Land or even a 
New World.' 

Thus we see in the early days of humanity perpetual move- 
ment under the pressure of external and inner forces — movement 
of which no-one has given a better idea than de Morgan. One 
perceives dimly — to use the terminology which again and again 
flows from the pen of the historian — reservoirs of humanity whose 
flood-gates are opened, a periodic tide whose waves are dissiptded 
in creaming foam — waters agitated by ripples and eddies. 

The more attractive the regions were over which these human 
floods flowed, the more the different races were mingled in strife 
and in lending each other mutual aid, and the more freely psychic 
and social characters were communicated from one to another, thus 
giving to different peoples of composite formation characters 
quite foreign to the original features of their ethnic components. 
Ethnic purity — of a relative order — is preserved only in the most 
ungrateful and retired regions (as in the most humble classes 
among the “ submerged tenth " — les pauvres diaUes) as Pittard 
calls them, with whom any alliance is undesirable). And this 
mingling of races appears as a factor of development, of enrich- 
ment — in such manner that isolated groups, like families whose 
grandeur keeps them apart from the rest, become impoverished and 
degenerate. France — an" ethnical synthesis " — perhaps owes her 
" multiform genius ” (p. 134) to her " anthropological wealth." 

In proportion as these groups become more sedentary and 
send their roots deeper into the soil that provides the most favour- 
able environmerU, so does invasion play its part in history. 

‘ See Morel, From Tribe to Empire ; Brunhes and Vallaux, op. ctl. 
p. *49. 
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It is the phenom^ton accoriing to which a p$o^, which has 
remained more or less migrtdory, predpitaies itself, eitiwr en 
masse or in bands, by land or by sea, on to a people which has 
become rooted in the soil. The invader does not twn this people 
out ; no longer does the invading host drive before it the people 
it attacks as in the epoch of unstable populations ; it takes its 
place, smaller or larger as the case may be, among them; it 
either disturbs or assimilates to some degree the existing civiliza- 
tion ; it infuses into them a certain amount of its blood. Proto- 
history shows us this clearly enough, especially in the East, as in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Crete and Greece, where we see sudden 
irruptions of barbarian hordes dislocating nascent empires.^ 

Conquest. Colonization’ and Emigration are attenuated 
forms of invasion and of migration and constitute the different 
modes of action of a sedentary group on another group — generally 
sedentary itself. Political ambition, economic hunger, over- 
population, political and religious persecution may establish a 
rnolent or a pacific contact between different groups and cause 
more or less profound repercussions in their social and psychic 
life, and even in their ethnic constitution. Brunhes, following 
Haddon, distinguishes among the movements of peoples those 
modifying the character of the race, in that they exert their force 
en masse (Racial drift) ; and those modifying its civilization 
only (Cultural drift) in that the rtewcomers only infiltrate and 
become diluted in the earlier population of the region^ ; stiU, 
even infiltration is not without its “ racial " influence.*' 

As for Nomadism, it is the survival of the primitive condition 
of migration into a stage in which sedentariness predominates. 
‘‘ Owing to scarcity of water and an infertile soil — perhaps even 
owing to the traditional custom of living on the resources 
furnished by their flocks, an easier mode of existence than living 

* See Prehistoric Man {Conclusim), From Tribe to Empire, Cfasldco- 
AMjoian Civilization, The £gean Civilization, and The Formation of the Greek 
People. 

* We mean political conquest or annexUioH. 

s Brunhes and Vallaux, op. eit., p. 229 ; Haddon’s The Wanderings of 
Peoples. 

4 For Greek colonisation see Jwdi, Formation of the Greek People. 
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agricultwfi-^&te Arab (of ike Arabian peninsular) Aos pre- 
served ike meikods of owr earUesi anceshrs who wandered over 
ike world in ike wake of the most suitable habitat, seeking those 
physical conditions most favourable to life. Thousands of years 
have gone ... the Arab remains a nomad. 

Doubtless something of the spirit of adventure bom of a life 
of adventure still clings to nomadism. An Egyptian text says 
of tise Asiatic that he “ can never remain long in the same place ; 
his legs are always on the move. The nomad, gradually pressed 
back by sedentary populations, adopts the steppe and the desert 
for his domain. The desert and the sea, having certain characters 
in common,^ share in a like attraction. Cahun, in his excellent 
Introduction k I'Histoire de I’Asie, tells how the Turks and 
Mortals found intoxication in wild gallops over the Puszla, the 
green moorland “ dappled with flowers.” Nevertheless he is of 
opinion that “ one does not live in the desert when one can live 
anywhere else ” and that ” once the nomad comes into contact 
with sedentary folk he cannot do without them ” ; many nomads, 
in fact, are vanquished men — exiles. When it is not a question 
of Hobson’s choice, nomadism often appears to be the ” way of 
life " that corresponds to a definite self-interest. It may be that 
the nomad finds resources in his pastoral life superior to those of 
his sedentary neighbour — especially when he complements them 
by adding to them those of his neighbour. The nomad is a land 
pirate, a corsair who, by his daring raids, takes from rich and 
Peaceable sedentary men such resources as he lacks himself ; or 
he is the broker — or both at once. There is in him something of 
the mariner." ” Throughout history the ancient peoples of the 
East, the nomads, have lived ... on the borders of the 
sedentary folk, constituting an element of disturbance and 
perpetual insecurity, but also a virile source of new blood for the 
city populations. If they have persisted in this elementary way 
of life up to our own day, surviving the great empires, the very 

* P. J, Andri, I’lslam et les races, I, p. 5. S«« also Mont, From Tribe 
to Empire. 

* Mont. 

s Ste Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History. 
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duration of tins survival proves tiud they are a necessary element 
in the conditions of life Nature offers to the oriental peoples."^ 

The nomad, an effective agent in the relation between human 
groups, has the mobility of all fecundating germs.* Though 
there may be epochs and zones of privileged movement, movement 
is always and everywhere going on. And this movement which 
carries human elements with it does not come to an end with 
migration. The various phenomena we have just passed in 
review constitute a perpetual stirring and mixing together of 
humanity.^ One cannot deny the considerable influence which 
this mixing together — added to transformation of environment 
and changes of locality — exercises on race. T o use Paul Lacombe's 
phraseology—rwar, and peace likewise, flghiing and mutual aid, 
have “ thoroughly mixed together the human paste.''* The result 
is not merely a mingling of blood but, and perhaps to an even 
greater extent, a psychical modification. 

Even when there is no mingling of their blood, human groups 
in contact with one another imitate each other, and this is naturally 
more marked when such mingling does take place. The imitation 
of fashion (" imitation-mode to use the expression of Tarde, 

acts contrary to the imitation of custom (“ I’imitation-coutume”), 
works against heredity, and moulds and diversifies the intellectual 
and moral type. 

In such a contact between groups the social organization 
becomes modified not only by the psychic transformation of 
individuals hut by action of a different nature— -the new needs 
which may result from the density and the fresh distribution of the 
component parts in a composite group. That social organization 
is in large measure the function of the demographic nature of the 
group is one of the principles of the Durkheimian sociology that 
we should be most ready to adopt. Other things being equal (since 
other factors intervene), like demographicol conditions tend to 
create like social institutions. Thus readaptations of society 

* Marti. Set also Febvre, pp. 329 

* Cornejo, op. eit., I., p. 308- 

z See Srunhes and Vallaux, op. cU. pp. 202-207. 

* La psychologie d«s individus et des socidt^ cher Taine, hiatotien 
des Uttiratures, p. 126. 
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wrt produced, either independently of racial action or even in 
opposition to it. 

There is another element, however, which has its part in this 
elimination of the racial factor — the progress of the mind. As we 
said in the Foreword to A Geographical Introduction to History, 
" There is an inner environment where a special causality holds 
sway : thanks to logical causality, humanity escapes more and 
more from blind determinism — -from the mechanical causality 
of the external environment ” {p. xv.). As they free themselves 
from their environment — Febvre made this clear in striking 
fashion — men escape from the chrysalis of race. The form of the 
head loses all relation to its content during the course of evolution : 
humanity becomes more and more “ humanized ” and men are 
assimilated by logical progress and pure thought in proportion 
as these intervene, triumph over the urge of instinct, and preside 
over social transformations and civilized life.' 

When we come to examine into the matter, the racial factor 
is even less consistent than the factor of environment. Environ- 
ment is modified but slowly and relatively, above all under the 
action of human groups — in historic times. The possibilities it 
offers to the life of a society may sleep, grow drowsy, awake, or 
re-awake quite suddenly. Race effaces itself irrevocably, in all 
but exceptional cases of atavism. Doubtless there are — to quote 
a celebrated phrase — more of the dead than of the living ; but the 
dead exert less influence by their blood than by the institutions 
and ideas they have left behind them : and this influence is limited 
as little spatially as in terms of time. It might well be said that 
history makes the race to a far greater degree than race makes 
history ; but such a formula would be somewhat equivocal for it 
would lend to the word “ race ” a double meaning. One ought 
rather to say that the anthropological race disintegrates and 
mtUtiplies into historic races or ethnic groups, and that these 
ethnic groups mingle together and become transformed m/o Peoples 
and Nations. Nations actually interpenetrate one another 
even while they are making war upon one another ; they accomplish 

* On the social factor see Foreword to A Geographical Introduction to 
History, <md on the logtcal factor see Foreword to Greek Thought and the 
Scientific Spirit. 
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m common the work of ewiUtoiion and tend to beame M 

Society. Humanity make& — or remakes — itsdf / physical unity, 
if it ever exited, has been gradually replaced by psychical unity 
and the unity of resemblance has been replaced by the unity of 
consciousness. 

Such then is the meaning of evolution in so far as it concerns 
race, and such is the l^othesis to be verified in the presetd series. 

* 

* • . 

In fine. Ethnology — which is specially concerned with the 
anthropological characters of ethnic families — should be placed 
in between Prehistoric Anthropology (to which the chapters of 
this book dealing with preliminary considerations are largely 
dedicated), and Collective Ethnology or the p^chological study 
of given historical groups, both ancient peoples and modem 
nations (all to be dealt with methodically in successive volumes 
of this series) ; ethnology, then, fills three parts in four of the 
present volume. 

Professor Eugene Pittard has been good enot^h to deal with 
the subject that was to have been treated by J. Deniker. The 
learned librarian of the Museum de Paris, author of a work that 
has long been a classic — Les Races et les Peoples de la Terre — 
although he had meditated since 191Z the writir^ of the book I 
asked him to undertake, died in 1918 without having made 
sufficient progress with the work to enable another to make use of 
of the notes and rough drafts he left. Professor Pittard was 
peculiarly well placed to take over such a work, and he has followed 
U up with masterly devotion and with that keen and infectious 
enthusiasm of his for nice problems that yet are of the very greatest 
import and interest. 

The plan he has adopted is at once prudent and highly 
attractive. He certainly gives definite indications and enunciate 
ItyPtdheses in so far as concerns ethnic pre-history in his general 
considerations ; hut the major portion of his book is dedicated 
to a review of human groupings which play or have played their 

> Set La Synthase en Histoire, pp. 78 ff. Ethnology mutt be disthtgitished 
from eUmograpky, which ts descriptive and not comparative and which, further, 
mahet great Use of archwological data. 
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pa^ tn ike/uU of history. And titese groupings, with wMch 
hi^ory has provided Mm, he analyses, proceeding from the complex 
to find, mr at all events to glimpse, the relatively simple. He 
examines ” country by country, such ethn^ogical adventures as 
have befallen it."^ He has chosen the West as Ms jumpit^-off 
point — since he is bound to proceed along some definite line of 
exposition — and taka the reader (hence across the continents. 
Here we shall no longer find the traditional division into Aryans, 
Semites, and Mongols — which is not entirely an anthropological 
one. StiU, when we have followed Professor Pittard in his 
world-course by way of the peoples thereof, we shall have gathered 
a number of items of information which will mutually shed light 
one upon another and in their entirety will illumine to its farther 
depths the mysterious past of our species.* 

Professor Pittard' s book is more than a work of erudition : 
it is both a fine book and a good book. I congratulate myself on 
having stimulated its production, not merely because of all that it 
contains, but also on account of the spirit in which it has been 
conceived and carried out — (M very spirit that inspires our 
series. If 1 am not mistaken, it was Claude Bernard who said 
of the scholar that he must both "possess faith and be a sceptic.” 
Such, precisely, is the intellectual attitude of Professor Pittard. 

He is a sceptic : — in other words, he is not easily convinced, 
is in no hurry to accept seductive theories or simplist hypotheses. 
He will have no share in " helping to build up the romance of 
prehistory ” {p. 83). On the very threshold of his book he 
declares : “ Many a time we shall have to cry ' Beware ' to 
the imagination " {p. 9). " Let us be wise and reserve 

judgment " (p. 72) ; we must not fear to “ be honest and say that 
we do not know " ip. 27). Classifications and genealogies have a 
provisory character, a “ changing physiognomy ” ; the property 
of science is ceaselessly to undo that new progress may be made."* 

He is a sceptic — yet he has a robust faith. He neither 
questions achieved results nor depreciates them. He even finds 

* Pag* 78 ; cf. p. 74, note (i). 

* Se« pp. 9 and 37. 

3 Page 88 ; cf. pp. 17. 19, 29. 40, 46, 54, 62, 65, T29. 
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ti^em " encouraging " when he ptunU>s the fuU depth of our 
^norance in the nineteenth century. " How far we have come 
during the last fifty years ! Where once there seemed to he notMt^ 
but disorder and lack of precision, order has gradually been 
established and we are approaching clarity. Every day more 
Ughi penetrates to the obscurest depths of our knowledge " (p. 470 ).’ 
He sets up an enthraUir^ program of problems which have every 
chance of being solved by loyal collaboration between anthropolo- 
gists. He has confidence in the future, provided always that the 
points at issue are treated by men within whose jurisdiction they 
come: there are some upon which none but the ethnologist has 
the authority to pronounce. Provided, too, that the necessary 
research is carried out methodically and with devotion — for up 
till now the body of arUhropological evidence is small and has been 
gathered in haphazard fashion. We should ponder the many 
passages in which he calls for fresh excavation, indicates the fields 
yet to be explored,* or protests against the vandalism of archteo- 
logists who, seeking archteological objects only, have thrown aside 
or destroyed human remains. * T hese passages should be compared 
with those in which J. de Morgan sets before researchers the 
splendid scientific adventures that yet remain to be undertaken.* 

We cannot repeat too often that from the point of view of 
synthesis the study of Man’s distant past has an attraction and 
promises a harvest of quite a different kind from that to be expected 
from the study of many of the texts of the Middle Ages or of modern 
times, which can only add a few fresh details to the history of 
personalities and events already comparatively well known. The 
synthetic mind has this virtue, that is discriminates between what 
is useful and what is superfluous, between the essential and the 
accessory, and that it directs the worker towards tasks that are both 
urgent and fruitful. Let us say, then, with Professor Pittard : 

* cf-pp-ii. 93 . 2i9> 387. 

* See e.g. pp. 292, 298. 313, 323, 332, 361, 3S6, 387, 392. 397, 
401, 410, 431, 451, 460, and the Condnexon. 

3 " Archaologtsls alone have destroyed more bone fragments than either 
natural agencies or field labourers " (p. 117) ; cf.pp. 77, 86, loi, 295, 304, 316. 

4 See also the eloquent appeals of Marcellin Boule tn Les Hommes 
Fosailes, Note, p. tli- 
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" Our iiveUesi wish is that this volume may contribute to a 
demon^ration of the great interest of antkropological research in 
quarters where such interest does not yet exist, and that it may give 
fresh impetus to it where it has begun to languid {p. 476). 

HENRI BERR. 


> " Anthropological study, m a manner of speaking, is a French science. 
A considerable volume of enquiries was undertaken under the inspiration of 
Broca and his students. Unfortunately such researches have been almost entirely 
abandoned at the present time in France." {p. 130 .) 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

M ay not a scrupulous author’s preliminary explanations 
as to the work he sets before his readers be essential, 
or at all events useful, when circumstances demand such 
explanation ? 

For example, by such means he can provide an excuse — 
as I intend to do here — for the lack of accord between his 
intentions and their accomplishment. May not some books 
be more technically difficult to put together than others, and 
may not their raw material be less fashioned, less well prepared ? 
— Coming almost rough-hewn, as it does, from the quarry, the 
labourer using it is at a disadvantage in his efforts to mould 
it to his purpose. 

Certain subjects are abundantly provided with literature. 
By literature I mean general works in which the inherent 
problems of such subjects have been approached from difierent 
angles : to put it differently, for such subjects the ground has 
been worked over again and again, whereas others are still 
virgin soil so far as documentation is concerned. These 
differences in the condition of affairs are natural : all objects, 
even the most attractive, have not proved of equal interest 
to men at the same moment. 

Certadn subjects are like a French garden whose straight 
alleys are bordered with harmoniously grouped clumps of 
foliage and set off by elegant pieces of statuary. There one 
may take one’s pleasure at ease. As one’s regard passes 
complacently over the well-kept lawns there is a general 
impressicm of the garden’s venerable age, and of the daily care 
and attention of generations of gardeners. 

Others, again, are like wild woodland where the hand of 
man has scarcely been felt ; a thicket where there is no lack 
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of growth hot in which shrubs and plants of varying hardiness 
and fragrance arO overran with brambles in which the feet 
are continually being caught. 

I have only been able, by parting the brandies here and 
there, to let a little light penetrate into that tangled forest of 
applied Anthropology, in which there are but a few tentative 
hmes roughly cleared. It must not be thought that I have 
been able to do more : this work is but the first stage of the 
dealing process. 

Even viewed thus, the collaboration of all anthropologists 
would be desirable for the making of such a book. It is 
impossible for one man authoritatively to deal with the 
enormous mass of documentation that has been gathered but 
which has not yet been adequately dassified or discussed : a 
knowledge of each locality considered would be required in 
order to review it critically. It is inconceivable that one 
man could use, day after day, all that is written in every 
language on every people — unless he were to dissemble by 
appearing to be acquainted with it all. 

This book cannot, then, be other than an outline. One 
must not throw dust in the eyes of the reader with regard to 
a subject of such delicacy, to which Morality and Sociology, 
along with History, are obliged to come for information — 
otherwise they would be but dead letters. Nor must one be 
in too great a burry to be positive. There are many who 
" bluff " in the field of science to-day and display tinsel for 
gold. Even the cultivated public is too easily taken in. It 
is attracted, like the lark, by the dazzling reflection in a mirror. 
It is too ready to accept the echo rather than the authoritative 
voice. 

All I have attempted to do is to set out facts — a few facts. 
But, as I have been unable to set out everything, I ask the 
indulgence of those confreres whose work I have not been able 
to mention. It is not that I do not recognize at its full value 
the importance of their researches and the merit of their 
conclusions, but simply that it was impossible for me to say 
everything within the limits of a single volume : hence any 
injustices — for which I b^ to be excused ! Even the choice of 
the ethnic groups or nations about which I should speak has 
necessarily been somewhat arbitrary. What criterion was I 
to take for guide ? I have not attempted to deal with the 
ethnology of the United States because then I ^ould have 
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tuul to deal also with all the youthful American republics, 
whose history, though so engaging, was yet made only by 
immigrants of yesterday. In so far as possible I have dealt 
with countries possessing the most venerable history ; that is 
why, in the two Americas, I have only dealt with the Incas 
and the Aztecs, because they are among the oldest Americans 
and because, during a certain time, American civilization 
centred in them and each of them set their seal indelibly on 
an epoch. 

On the other hand it seemed to me imperative to say 
something about the Pol)mesian races although they have 
little part in History. I have been prevented by the force of 
circumstances from devoting more than a few short pages 
to such peoples as the Chinese and Japanese, whose importance 
is tremendous from every point of view. 

Only rarely have I gone beyond what the facts themselves 
show. Sometimes, by a phrase, I have indicated my opinion 
— or by a point of intenogation I have shown where I disagree. 
Several volumes would have been necessary had I followed 
and argued with certain authors step by step. 

But why labour the point further ? In a word, I simply 
ask that my good intentions be recognized. 


I have used the word race in its common acceptance, 
without pedantic scientific Byzantinism, as meaning simply 
a collection of like individuals of the same blood sprung from 
the same stock. In a book such as this I do not wish to enter 
into a discussion as to the particular sense in which one should 
imderstand the expressions genus, species, race and variety. 
I know well that for the monogenist the question is not withoiit 
importance. But, in the pages which follow, such a discussion 
would serve no useful purpose. 

The following definition of race, by Boule,' admirably 
suits this volume : “By race we should understand the 
continuity of a physical type, expressing affinities of blood, 
representing an essentially natural grouping, which can have 
nothing, and in general has nothing in common with the 
people, the nationality, the language, or the customs corres- 
ponding to groujMngs that are purely artificial, in no way 


* t-es Hommss Fossilcs, p 3*2. 
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catimqxdogical, and arising entirely frcnn history, whose ar^iial 
IKoducts they are.” 


Anthropology has a word to say in many of the general 
questions oivisaged by this great work on the Evolution 
of Humanity} I have only been able to approach in a very 
modest way a few of those questions with which our studies 
are primarily engaged, while leaving to others, in whose domain 
they fall, the task of discussing their historical or sociological 
bearings. 

In short, I simply place before the cultivated public 
evidence, difficult for it to procure, which will perhaps give a 
clearer view of certain human adventures, and which may 
also, perhaps, assist towards the better envisaging of the 
future. 

My ambition goes no farther. 


> I'EvabUioH de VHumaniU, the French series, oi which this is Vol. V, 
incorporated into Th* History of Cmltsation. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
CHAPTER I 
Race and History 

R ace and History ! Does not the juxtaposition of these 
two words contain an entire program — suggest, in 
advance, a problem solved ? They suppose, do they not, that 
race alone, without any extraneous factor, may have 
determined the course of History ? 

The question of the relation existing between the two is 
of importance. Is it possible seriously and scientifically to 
establish the relation of cause and effect between the human 
race on the one hand, or certain human races considered 
specifically as possessing particular innate characters, acting 
as though by destiny — and, on the other, the events of History 
such as have been unfolded during the course of the ages ? 

It is an old, old question. Historians and publicists have 
sought to discover such a relation — sometimes it has seemed to 
arise quite naturally — and to discover, too, a dearly defined 
mechanism, as they have gazed upon the multiform and 
variegated picture of the universal adventures of mankind — 
a picture that is very often deceptive. Faced with the more 
striking of these effects they have attempted to single out 
from among those human caprices bom of the complex which 
we call race, the particular modif3ang force of the social 
phenomena observed. 

Are we not stimulated to the imagining of such hypotheses 
by the spectacle of the great vanished dvilizations, and of the 
decadence that succeeded such glories, where yet no inter- 
vention of natural causes can be regarded as the responsible 
factor ? 

Camille JuHian, in his preface to Dottin’s Les Anciens 
Peuples de I’ Europe,' wrote ; " . . . for the question of 

■ Ut.p.xi. 
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race, in whatever fashion one resolves it, is the mosi important 
of all questions in the history of peoples. [My italics.] One 
might almost say that we only recount this history in order to 
give an answer to the racial question." 

If I understand the author’s thought aright, history, as he 
envisages it, ultimately leads to the knowledge of whether a 
certain people belongs to the conquering race — ^with whom 
conquest, so to speak, is a natur^ act — and certain other 
peoples to the conquered race — ^these peoples being predestined 
to occupy this position of inferiority— conquering and conquered 
being understood here in the social as well as the military sense. 

There have been great nations and great civilizations side 
by side with undistinguished and mediocre civilizations in 
every period of history. Can we say that one and the other 
are the simple results of racial composition ? 

Do there exist ethnic groups in the world — we are not 
here concerned with their spatial diversity — that we can 
separate into strong races and weak races, and of whom the 
first are destined to take the direction of events ? Is it 
obligatory that the " course of the ages " should be regialated 
by them ? On the other hand, if these strong races were able 
greatly to create and to maintain their lead for so long, what 
plausible explanation exists to account for their weakness, 
decadence and inevitable downfall ? Why did Chaldea, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome, after shedding their effulgence 
over the world, finally fade away ? To evoke some mysterious 
rhythm of destiny going from greatness to decrepitude, and 
leave it at that, without any effort to penetrate further, seems 
inadequate by way of an explanation. 

Can it be that the stronger races allowed themselves to be 
infiltrated and encroached upon by elements of the weaker 
races and that in this way they lessened their power ? — that 
the effects of war slowed down their birthrate of the fit, and, 
thus exhausted, that they let it be made good, from generation 
to generation, by the weaker races ? So that, as the more 
virile types diminished with the passage of time, they were 
succeeded by other types, in increasing numbers, of less and 
less capacity ? Is instability of civilization a simple function 
of ethnic instability — of the ebb and flow of the component 
racial elements to be observed in a single nation ? 

Is it possible to discern differences in intrinsic worth 
between human races ? — for the sake of simplicity, we speak 
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here of races of the same ojlour. Is it possible, further, to 
appreciate these differences ? 

It is fifty years now since Gobineau gave philosophic form 
to such speculations. One knows with what ardour he main- 
tained the co-existence at one and the same time of superior 
and inferior races, and with what warmth he defended the 
importance of racial purity in the creation and maintainence of 
the highest forms of civilization. The racial determinism of 
History was never in doubt for him. What did he say of the 
Carthaginians in connection with the battle of Zama ? — ^that 
if Rome had been defeated instead of being victorious the 
fate of the world would have been nowise changed, for 
the simple reason that the " Phoenician stock ” was 
inferior to that from which Scipio’s soldiers were sprung, 
and that the reciprocal relations between the two nations 
— the one inevitably dominating the other — would soon have 
been restored. 

The following lines seem to me to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the doctrine of this brilliant writer 

" ‘ All men ’, say the defenders of human equality, ‘ are 
provided with an equal intellectual equipment, similar in 
nature, in worth ’ ” — anthropologists do not say that — “ ‘ and 
in capacity.’ These may not be their exact words, but that, 
at all events, is their meaning. Thus the Huron’s cerebellum 
contains in the germ a mind in every respect similar to that of 
an Englishman or a Frenchman ! Why, then, did he never 
discover, during all these centuries, printing or steam ? If this 
Huron is the equal of our compatriots I might legitimately ask 
him how it comes about that neither a Cjesar nor a Charlemagne 
has been produced from among the warriors of his tribe, and 
by what inexplicable negligence his singers and his sorcerers 
have failed to become Homers and Hippocrates. The usual 
method of getting out of the difficulty is to bring to the fore 
the sovereign influence of environment. According to this 
doctrine an island can never know the social marveb that a 
continent may produce ; the north can never be as the south ; 
forest does not permit of the developments favoured by the 
open plain. Que sais-je ! The humidity of a marsh will 
stimulate the growth of a civilization that the dryness of the 
Sahara would infallibly suffocate. However ingenious these 


LXXXIV, p. 36. 
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Httle hypotheses msy be, facts are ail agamst tfasn. Despite 
wiiKl, rain, cold, heat, droB^^t and fertility, barlKui^ and 
dvilization have flourished in turn, the worid over, and 
on the same soil. The dull-witted fellah is dried up by 
the same sun that scorched the powerful ptriest of M^phis ; 
the learned Berlin professor teaches beneath the same 
indement skies that once saw the wretchedness of the 
undvilized Finn.” 

One would need a particularly extensive knowledge of 
each chapto- of universal History and of every detail composing 
it, to be able to argue these matters with Gobineau, even from 
the historical point of view alone. And to argue them more 
profoimdly it would be necessary, despite his opinion, to aj^al 
to that much-abused envirorunent — to geography, geok^, 
climate, enthnography, anthropology, etc. Human History 
is dosely linked with natural History, a connection that was 
thoroughly wdl understood by the editor of the Revue de 
Synthese historique when he inaugurated the series I’Evolution 
de VHumaniU. Sociology must be ap}>ealed to ; human life 
is sodally such a complex ! Does our individual physiology and 
psychology — so singularly changeable — play no part in the 
existence of the society to which we belong ? It is said that 
desire rules the world. But desire is a physiological sta<^e. 
It is not always identical in quahty, or even quantity, with all 
men. Why ? 

So many questions come crowding together at the point of 
the pen. It be realized that it is impossible to refer to 
them all, despite the interest they present. Nevertheless, the 
task that devolves upon us here is bound to be of some assistance 
in the attempt to tl^ow light on such questions. It is a task 
that will be carried out, philosophically, in an altogether 
difierent manner from that of Gobineau. In his day they 
talked of race without knowing much about races ; anthro- 
pological analysis was only just beginning to be outlined. 
And fundamental errors, prolonged to infinity — and still 
being tai^ht to-day, alas I — ^inevitably fell from the pens of 
writers. €kir studies, here, are objective. They have not been 
entered r^n with a view of any particular demonstration. 
We seek neither to destroy nor to build up a theory. Our 
enquiry is a disinterested one, both morally and intellectually. 
In the following pages an ethnologist will set forth, or rath«', 
will endeavour to set forth, so far as present research goes, an 
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e^mic pres(»itment of each State, first, and then, 

where possible, in tenns of time. Eieaders who wi^ to 
establi^ relations of causality between races, of wfaidi they 
thus catch a glimpse, and historical events, must do so for 
themsdves. However, it may happen that the ethnoh>gist 
charged with the writing of this volume will underline, 
from time to time, any facts that appear to him to be 
of such a nature as to establish a relation between race and 
History. 

Anthropological studies of the quality of those here 
utilised are exposed to many dangers and run the gauntlet of 
many a cause for error. They run no risk so long as they are 
concerned with the single analysis of the morphological 
charactos of a human group ; the results arrived at are not 
questioned. It is when the S3mthetic spirit desires to take in 
hand the evidence collected that misunderstandings may arise. 
Many a time, in the course of this work, we shall have to cry 
‘ Beware ' to the imagination. It had been well for the peace 
of mind of aU of us if, in an endeavour to avoid calamities, 
anthropologists had been able to send this warning cry across 
the world fifty years sooner ! 


Our errors of ratiocination are infinite. And one asks 
oneself what can be done to weed out these many tares from 
the field of our labours. The worst and most frequent error 
encumbering our literature, and an error that therefore inter- 
feres with the progress of scientific achievement, is undoubtedly 
the constant confusion occurring, in comparisons, between 
convergent characters and inherited characters. Why, driven 
by a single desire for logic, this strenuous effort to establish 
a genetic link between two facts that are more or less similar, 
or between two more or less identical findings ? For the last 
thirty years comparative ethnography has been poisoned 
by pseudo-ethnographers who never cease covering paper with 
ink. Anthropologists, happily, have in general b^n less 
prolific of OTor. And if some among them, publicists of vivid 
imagination rather than laboratory students, have attempted 
to establish filiation between human groups similar in appear- 
ance, the harm done is not so great but that it can be rectified. 
Because a certain group happens to be dolichocephalic and of 
small stature, that is no reason why it must inevitably be 
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rdated to other groups possessing these general morphdogical 
characters. Has it not been claimed, largely on the strength 
of such characters, that the Eskimo are undeniably the 
descendants of the Magdalenians of France ! 

Travellers in a hurry to write their accounts of their travels 
and anxious at any cost to provide “ something new ” have 
also disturbed the even course of our knowledge of hiunan races. 
Insufficiently equipped with scientific knowledge and devoid 
of judgment, they have sometimes arrived at the most un- 
expected approximations. And since for a long time any 
control has been wanting, the path of knowledge has been 
obstructed by inexact definitions ; more or less mutilated 
place-names permitting of certain linguistic parallels have 
served as the point of departure for attempts at establishing 
the most improbable ethnic relationships. Was there not an 
attempt to derive from the Caucasus those populations who 
brought bronze’ to the West, simply on the strength of a 
linguistic resemblance in the words representing tin ? In 
order to lend added authority to this derivation, people even 
went so far as to describe the mines which furnished this 
precious metal. Whereas it happens that tin is not found in 
thdse parts. 

How much time is lost in weeding out the field culti- 
vated thus negligently by labourers, too many of whom are 
unworthy ! 

Even our classifications, intended merely to render more 
clear that which seems confused, sometimes conduce to error 
because, in setting them up, we too easily forget their frailty, 
and because, at the same time, thanks to our obvious desire 
to simplify things, we are apt to recognize in them a higher 
value than that of a momentary expedient. Sometimes we 
confound these classifications with the eternal realities. Yet, 
as Cuvier said, “ classification embraces only a relation of 
immediate contiguity ; it can but place a being between two 
others, and is constantly found to be at fault. The true 
method is to see each being among all the others ; to show all 
the ramifications by which it is linked, in a greater or lesser 
degree, with that vast network which constitutes organized 
Nature ; it is this method alone which gives us a large and true 
conception of that Nature that is worthy of it and of its author. 


> LXIII, p 22. 
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But ten or even twenty of such connecting lines do not suffice 
to explain all these innumerable relationsffips." 


That conquest has been necessarily followed by ethnic 
transformation is a notion that certain historians ^ve too 
readily promulgated, and. thanks to them, alas ! it has become 
a current proposition. Many other folk — among them some 
whom one would never expect — ^have assisted towards estab- 
lishing this error. Certain among the vanquished, flattered at 
the notion that their ancestors were the victims of sucffi and 
such conquerors, made famous by History, have been too ready 
to acquiesce in the belief that they had been thereby modified 
anthropoligically. Do not simple folk believe that, thanks to 
Roman victories, Rome peopled all the conquered districts 
with her soldiers ?' Do we not at this day see politicians and 
writers decorating their respective countries with similar false 
labels, either out of sheer love of a grandiose period, or from 
motives that go deeper — motives that are Roman. 

See what has happened in Roumania, where the humblest 
shepherd, because he speaks a language derived from Latin, 
or because he remembers that his forbears were vanquished by 
Rome (it was no easy victory, either, and he would have good 
grounds for pride in the splendid resistance put up by the 
Dacians) imagines to himself that the purest blood of Trajan 
flows through his veins ! The other so-called Latin races 
take a leaf out of the Roumanian shepherd’s book when they 
vaunt with a somewhat naive vanity their characteristic 
language and its unexpressed and flattering suggestion — or 
the suggestion that is supposed to be so flattering. They 
picture to themselves one knows not what direct relationship 
to the Caesars. Yet is this so desirable an honour ? Without 
a moment’s hesitation I would prefer to call myself a descendent 
of the Dacians, or Celts, or Gauls. It is, at the least, just as 
honourable; and, moreover, it conforms more nearly to the 
truth. 


Conquest, to leave an ethnic imprint, must be followed by 
colonization. And here, too, let us understand one another. 


* That is to say, in this connection, men belonging to her ethnic group. 
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The Gredc coioiuzalicm in Asia MincMr and Itafy waa not caiirtod 
o^t by men of Greek race/* DemograjAicd statistics akme 
show that it was not possible. The same ap|dies for Carthage 
and the Arabs. It is essential that these platitudes, which 
may lead to such hopeless confunon, should be rooted out of 
our textbooks. And if I am insistent, it is because one is 
constantly coming across such inaccuracies in one’s reading, 
constantly hearing them repeated in conversation. 

Further, does such present-day colonization as we may be 
able to instance bring to the conquered country human 
eluents that come from the conquering people alone ? We 
know wdl that this is not the case. What we can here observe 
for ourselves diould prove a salutary warning to us when we 
are discussing the past. Certain parts of Algeria and Tunisia 
contain many more Spaniards, Italians and Maltese than 
Frenchmen. Has it not often been said ; France conquers 
that others may colonize ? The chances of war have sometimes 
given vast territories to quite small human groups. The 
conqueror could not occupy it all with his own unaided strength. 
He could not, however potent and eugenic his birthrate, give 
it his racial physiognomy. He contented himself with sending 
administrators out to it and establishing garrisons which were 
frequently composed of mercenaries of highly varied races, 
and often even of natives of the occupied country. Because 
the language of the conqueror was imposed on the vanquished, 
that is not to say that the conqueror himself modified in any 
way whatever the ethnic character of the conquered. 

And the actual invasions ? Invasions such as we usually 
picture them to ourselves — veritable movements of a whole 
people trekking en masse with no hope of return ? What 
could have been their anthropological influences on the r^ons 
invaded ? I think that certain among them have been greatly 
exaggerated. In the first place these invasions were not 
accomplished by means of the vast hordes which writers, 
emplo3dng literary artifices intended to strike the imagination, 
apparently indicate to us. Sudi hordes would have hopelessly 
hindered the rajudity of movement of the fighting men, a 
condition essential to conquest. They would have been an 
encumbrance to those forming the active invading party. 
Then conquest itself ceaselessly decimates the conquering 
forces by death in battle and also by diseases of which it is 
the cause. How much, ethnically speaking, would remain of 
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an tevading body — ^which we will suj^xne to have been of 
homogeneoos race when it set forth — at the end of a obtain 
period ? 

An examj^ taken at random will suffice, in regard to 
invading groups, to convince anyone of the semi-impossibility 
of tiieir leaving bdiind anywhere any consid^ble anthro- 
pcdogical souvenir or of their imposing any ethnic imprint. 
Something I have been reading, k propos the Ibman peninsular, 
makes me think of the Visigoths. Let us juxtapose certain 
dates and certain facts in this connection. The Emperor 
Valens authorized the Visigoths, in 376, to establish them^ves 
on the right bank of the Danube. Two years after this they 
are already plundering the Balkan peninsular, fighting the 
Romans at Hadrianople, and advancing on Constantinople. 
Theodosius repulses them, but they continue to devastate 
Thrace, Macedonia and Illyria. How many of these Visigoths, 
warring in such wise, remained at the end of some years ? The 
facts are positive — for us they are demonstrative : types of 
the Germanic race which one might attribute to the presence 
of these Visigoths are rare in the Balkan peninsular. 

In 410 the Visigoths sacked Rome. In 412 they were 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees : in 415 in Spain. Thirty- 
nine years have passed since their establishment on the ri^t 
bank of the Danube. Are we here dealing with a single 
invasion ? The men who were twenty-five when they set out 
would now be sixty-five — ^if they had survived so much 
adventuring. What racial influence will they be able to 
exercise on Spain ? Will it even be perceptible ? In any case 
it could be but slight. 

And when Roderic, their last king, was vanquished by the 
Arabs in 71X, to what ethnic family, I ask, did the armies 
bekmg which the conquerers from Africa had to overcome ? 
Were they still cmnposed of Visigoths ? That is scarcely 
credible. We shall see, when we come to study Spain, that it 
is diffidently difficult to discover any groups among the 
population of that country which could be anthropologically 
linked up with the Visigoths : men of Germanic type are rare 
in Iberia. Then, it is always possible that the Visigoths did 
not belong to the Germanic race ! 

What has been said of the Visigoths could quite well be 
^tended to other invasions. However, I would not obstinately 
deny that these, in certain peculiarly favoured cases, have 
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sa<» 3 eeded in {^3dng the ino^f3dng rdle that are believed 
to have pleyed. Ihere are examples to the contrary. 

For a very long period — ^from proto-historic times at the 
least — ^the pnr^ of ethnic groups have allowed themselves to 
be penetrated by foreign blood. Ethnic cohesicm was menaced 
from the day that privileged individuals came to possess 
territory up till then common to all : from the day that personal 
wealth became possible. Once the social laws ceased to forbid 
and strictly to guard against exogamy, those who had posses- 
sions sought to increase them by making alliances from among 
those around them. Those who became chiefs, nobles and 
aristocrats endeavoured in marriage to extend thdr patrimony. 
And the last thing that they worried about was the foreign 
blood that they introduced into their clan. That is why, in 
every race — in the least modified races, those in which the 
principal groups have remained outside the great streams of 
human circulation — ^it is the “ submerged tenth '' who possess 
the highest degree of ethnic nobility. 


The abuse of the influence of physical environment as the 
principal determinant of variations in Man reveals to us another 
attempt at facile explanation in the application of the law of 
minimum effort. What has not been solemnly put down to it ? 
With what assurance has it been sought to convince us that 
environment is everything, that men are eminently plastic 
beings, submitting without protest to every sort of influence I 
No single character could resist the moulding hand of environ- 
ment, that all-powerful sculptor who, just as education renders 
our intellect and moral character rigid, petrifies as with a glaze 
our different morphologies. Has not the influence of 
" environment ” been invoked to explain the anatomical 
variety seen in Jews, thenceforward acquired by very reason 
of such influence ? Does not the morphological Americaniza- 
tion of various European immigrants in America, call, on certain 
points, for aU reserve on our j>art ? What mechanism other 
than hybridization could environment employ to mould the 
cranial character of the new Americans ? No one is able 
to tell us. 

I am well aware of one definite fact in America : the 
average bright of the American, in certain parts, is greater 
than that of the Europeans from whom they are sprung. 
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Here* however, we can make out the exfdanaticm — mesological, 
but one in which ecrniomic and social environment alcme come 
into play. That which I have given reposes, in large measure, 
on the agricultural use of machinery, so widesiH-ead in America 
and still so little known on this side of the Atlantic. We know 
that our European rural populations begin their heavy manual 
work very early. Carrying bmdens on the back or on the 
head, and carting loach in wheelbarrows, lead to profoimd 
skeletal modifications when the subject is still actively growing, 
such as : compression of the vertebral bodies ; diminution in 
the degree of obliquity of the neck of the femur ; an increased 
antero-posterior curvature of the shaft of the femur, etc. 
Thus may be partly accounted for the smaller stature of rural 
and mountain populations, recognized almost everywhere, in 
comparison with that of urban populations of the same ethnic 
group, though other factors may be added, such as fewer hours 
of sleep — that is to say, shorter periods in which the body 
reclines extended, a position which considerably favours height 
development. Such rough daily toil, and the daily repetition 
of such heavy work, is generally spared to American children 
and adolescents. 

Sitting on the seat of a plough, a reaper or a machine-rake, 
or driving a binder does not necessitate the same quality or 
quantity of effort as is required of our nual labourers. 

In any case it is enough that a certain percentage of 
Americans benefit by those superior conditions for the result 
of them to be appreciable in statistics and for the general 
average of height to be influenced. 

I do not wish to give the impression, however, that under 
no circumstances do I believe in the influence of environment. 
Whether one is a monogenist or a polygenist it must be 
recognized that a certain number of morphological facts and 
special anatomical characters embarrass us not a little to account 
for thw origin. These influences, however, have been so much 
exaggerated, and their intervention is so convenient when it is 
desired to get over a difficulty of interpretation, that it is 
necessary to stress the facts in a contrary sense even if only 
to warn the younger generation against this lazy fashion of 
not thinking things out for themselves. Man, more than any 
other species, is in possession of the fullest means of escape — 
not from his environment — ^in which he is obliged to live — but 
from its reactions. For him many biological problems do not 
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arise ki the same way as for his hosabler hretinesit Ihis 
difiarence gives him an iummse advantage in nature. And we 
should never lose s^t of this greater hee«h>in of Iram 
constraint. To insist on likening Man to an caiganism — no 
matter what — whose expaiznental envircmment we can 
circumscribe at will and watdi minutdy is not far cl 
decq>tion. Human biology is a complex of a diiferait sort 
from that of a yeast, an ear of wheat, or a protozoon, or even 
from that of the higher mammals that come nearest to us. 

None the less we do see certain modifications — are they 
likely to last ? — ^within the bounds of those ethnical groups 
that can be easily and properly observed. For instance, 
height appears to be increa^g sensibly in a given race and 
for both sexes among urban groups of similar economical 
conditions. This phenomenon will make itself seriously fdt 
in the next statistics of European stature. And I see no valid 
explanation of it. The facile ai^ument of better diet is always 
made to do duty. I do not believe in it for a momoit. 
Furthermore, I hold that this increase in stature is a '* biological 
mistake ” ; it is not favourable to those who suffer it. Hence 
it should not be used as a sociological argument and as though 
this increase had been due to more favourable economic 
factors. Some time ago I attempted to explain it by the 
easier survival of urban populations who are much better off 
for medical care than rural folk far from a town.' 

Then height is not the only factor to be faced. An 
increase in mean brachycephaly has been reported in many 
parts, of the municipality of London, for instance. Long ago 
I reported this transformation for the departments of Savoy,* 
Similar examples in Poland and elsewhere are known. Fcht 
the moment the only explanation of this biological phenomenon 
that I can see is that there is a greater concentration of 
l^achycephalic types in these places. A higher bradiycepboly 
in a smaller number of individuals would lead to the same result. 
No other mechanism of brachycephalization appears to be 
acceptaUe for the time bring in the known conditions of the 
under consideration.* 

* cc. 

‘ CXCVIII. 

3 For passible mesologica! reactions resulting in morphological 
modifications m the American people, see Uie works of Boas and his school. 
This anthropologist firmly believes in the influence of environment, an 
t^nion with which I am not in agreement. 
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. H^ice the transformation which certain ethnic groups — 
or fractions thereof — undergo, are j^enomena of extremely 
nice interpretation, and I think the greatest caution is indicated 
for biologists^ — and, spatially, for anthropologists particularly 
— in all that touches the mesological explanations that may be 
given. As for those whose competence does not lie within 
the disciplines of the natural sciences, they would do well to 
abstam from interpretation in this domain. 


To-day the researches of Anthropology are prosecuted in 
every direction : everywhere their findings deserve to be 
considered with attention. The Universities, especially in 
America, are fully alive to what is being done. Historians, 
geographers, sociologists, even the naturalists themselves, 
cannot get on without the result of our labours, and cannot 
ignore what we have to say in these matters. If they neglect 
to listen, they would be as physicians undertaking to cure 
disease before ever they had set eyes on a sick man. Would it 
not be well, first of all, to make acquaintance with Man before 
arguing about his works, their origin, and condition, possible 
variations and promising or unfavourable future ? For Man 
was their creator, Man lived in them and modified them, and 
still lives in them and transforms them daily. 


The degree of ethnical purity of a human race is first and 
foremost a function of its geographical isolation. An unmixed 
stock is assured to a human group by the very difficulty it 
experiences in leaving its natural environment or, amd this 
comes to the same thing, the difficulty any other group 
experiences in approaching it. A palaeolithic group marooned 
on an island by some geographical hazard such as the sinking 
of a continent, in the days before navigation was invented, 
would show, even to-day, its old-time morphological characters. 
Primitive races became mixed from the time that the wanderings 
of humanity over the continents became intensive. Up till 
the Mesolithic, Western Europe knew only Dolicocephals — of 
different t3^pes, it is true. The arrival of the first Brachycephals 
profoundly disturbed this relative unity. From that day 
forward— and the mingling increases progressively as time goes 
on — it is Impossible to speak of pure races as regards Europe. 


2 
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And, naturally, it is less so than ever to>4ay-~«vai if mns take 
the Laj^ and Samoyeds, who would seon to be better 
protected, by their geographical po^ioni from admixture, 
dian others. The Lapps are much intermarried with 
Scandinavians and the Samoyeds mth Rushans. 

Certain groups, however, have undergone relatively less 
transformation than others. The isolation of high vallejrs, 
great poverty (bad economic conditions have never attracted 
strangers from without), religious fanaticism and extreme 
conservatism in. the matter of ancestral customs, all conduce 
to a fierce hostility to an 3 d:hing new ; still other reasons may 
explain the comparative lack of mixed blood in certain districts. 
In such conditions of ethnical preservation we have the chance 
of finding a considerable percentage of individuals of the same 
type. Many European countries can still show smaller or 
larger groups of this kind to-day, relatively well preserved. 
We can count on a similar percentage in still another set of 
circumstances, as when the primitive “ human kingdom ” 
finds itself situated far from the beaten track — Scandinavia, 
for example — and when, in addition, the conditions of existence 
offered by this " kingdom ” are very poor. Consequently its 
more favoured neighbours did not seek to fall upon it. If a 
high birthrate increased its population unduly, portions of it 
would swarm from the hive and settle elsewhere ; the groups 
that remained behind, being almost undisturbed by foreign 
elements, were able, like an untroubled spring, to maintain 
their primitive purity. The anthropological map of 
Scandinavia is of almost uniform tint.' Furthermore, all the 
other reasons for preservation already indicated — or some of 
them — can add their quota to this geographical cause for 
homogeneity. 


Degrees of ethnic purity are perceptible to Anthropology 
alone— that is to say, they are appreciable only by detailed 
analyses based on exact methods. No traveller's description — 
unless the traveller be a specialist — can be taken into serious 
consideration. Those written by close observers may put us 
on the right track to be followed, callipers and camera in hand ; 
but with the best will in the world we must not put greater 


‘ With reservations, however, which will appear turther on 
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cred<aice in them — ^no more, in fact, than in the majority of 
published dravrings of human types. When one omnes to 
stuify any given population, and to go through the documenta- 
tion furnished by travellers who have been to these parts, one 
is almost always struck by the disparity in the descriptions. 
And, when attempted comparisons have been added, they are 
generally useless. 

This is because most travellers pay far more attention to 
the expression of a face, to gestures and costume, or, often 
enough, to the desire to make the type conform to the require- 
ments of some intellectual theory, than they do to objective 
morphological observations which entail the taking of a great 
derJ of trouble. Ah ! this imagination ! said Pascal. Are we 
not sufficiently burdened by “ Roman types ” (what, exactly, 
is a Roman type, ethnologically !), by “ Arab types ” (or 
" Saracens ” according to the locality), etc. ! It is enough for 
some invasion to have taken place somewhere for people to 
think that they have discovered — or rather, to wish to discover 
— precious anthropological traces of the invaders in the 
population invaded. And sometimes, unintentionally, and in 
perfect good faith, the facts are strained. It is enough for a 
philologically Germanic group to have occupied a certain 
territory in the past for people to think they can pick out in 
that territory’s population the authentic Germanic type — 
even though, very often, this type does not so much as exist, 
the group in question having been Germanic only in speech. 
Every day, in our reading, we come across instances of a similar 
confusion, and that is why we emphasize the point so strongly. 

Then what are we to say of the political labels substituted 
for ethnic characters ? Some have been deliberately created 
for definite ends, such as the assimilation of different races 
by a conqueror. Russia can furnish us with a number of 
examples, and the former Austria-Hungary as well. For other 
such labels we must not postulate such dark designs. They 
have been naively fabricated from the spoken language, and 
from history, and so on. An anthropiologist, a priori, however, 
has to beware of both. Hints of this sort may provide him 
with a frame. But he himself will paint the picture. 


Anthropologists themselves must sometimes be in doubt 
over their own work — facile ethnic approximations and 
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unproven parallelkms. Labds have been lightly bestowed in 
these domains, also, and have singularly complicated research. 
The mistakes we have made — and still make, alas !— have 
generally been with regard to former populations. For some 
it has been enough, in any prehistoric or proto-historic period, 
that ethnographic resemblances should be noted between 
human groups, widely separated, geographically, for such 
groups at once to have their relationship established. Nothing 
is less proven, in a large number of cases, than such common 
descent. Because their implements are much the same, or 
even identical, and their methods of sepulture similar, that is 
not to say that the populations who used these tools or who 
practised these funerary rites are necessarily sprung from the 
same ethnic stock. 

And if ethnographical approximations necessarily imply 
blood relationship, do ethnographical differences equally 
postulate ethnical contrasts ? We know quite well that this 
is not so. None the less it is the case that parallel series of 
ethnographic observations made at different points are of the 
highest interest. They should never be neglected. We our- 
selves shall employ this method over and over again. It has 
frequently furnished the key to difficult interpretations, and, 
deprived of it, many problems would still be most obscure. 
But it is a method to be used with caution, since results 
obtained in this way are merely potentialities, after all, not 
proofs. 


A while back we spoke of variations in the cephalic index. 
In certain circles a great deal has been made of the differences 
established — or thought to have been established — in the same 
canton or district between the cephalic index of the governing 
classes and that of the rest of the population. This finding, 
which is of little value and would appear to be nothing more 
than the assertion of a curious anatomical phenomenon, 
becomes, in the hands of certain people, a forcible political 
and social argument. Such evidence can be put in the same 
category with the Gobinist theory of the social superiority of 
the tall Dolichocephals. We all know what a fuss was made 
about t^ peoples who possessed the double characters of tall 
stature and a low cephalic index associated with fair-headedness 
and blue eyes. 
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The cities of Central and Western Europe in which political 
and social life is mainly elaborated, attract the Dolichocephals 
to themselves by some wondrous power of selecti(ni — ^that is 
to say, those to whom the most brilliant of destinies is assured, 
the Dolichocephals vhose ancestors (according to certain 
publicists with a smattering of anthropology) were the makers 
of History. Is this not. in a more modest way, but with a 
potency that is permanent and ever increasing, to credit our 
cities with a social phenomenon attributed to certain privileged 
States ? 

Is it not amazing to read, in a book that elsewhere contains 
interesting pages, sentences such as these : " Even for the 
expert it is suggestive to find that a man’s destiny has depended 
on two or three millimetres more or less in the length or breadth 
of his skull ; it is a statement that strikes one as sufficiently 
extraordinary, but it is one to which the facts are constantly 
bringing us back."' 

I do not want to be drawn into a discussion of the relation, 
claimed to be that of cause and effect, between the human type 
spatially described as Homo europaus, and the political or 
social success of a country or a group of which this type is 
supposed to be the author. This Homo, one may be sure, is 
no other than the Nordic or Germanic type of most of the 
present-day classifications ! Many pages would be required 
for such a controversy. But I must beg my readers to believe 
that there is no lack of argmnents to set up against such 
assimilations. 

To do it properly and go into the question objectively one 
would have to take those famous books of Gobineau and the 
recent works of such of his emulators as Ammon, Lapouge, 
Chamberlain, etc., and lay bare their contents, chapter by 
chapter. One would soon find objections springing up at 
every turn. The most indulgent reader would demand proof 
when confronted with certain statements — ^but proofs are never 
forthcoming. That is to say, proofs that really are proofs. 
One would find in these works assertions of this sort (taken at 
random) : " . . . in fact, the dominant class of the feudal 
period l^longed almost exclusively to Homo europtsus.”* Or ; 
" When one studies portrait collections from the Renaissance 
up to the eighteenth century, one is struck by the complete 

CXXXII, p. 400. 

Ibid, p. 346. 
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{predominance of long heads dominating loi^, narrow faces 
with thin aquiline noses.’" Admitting that these poertraits 
represent such a type, are they really to be considered anthro- 
pok^cal documents ? What man of science would dare to 
trust to them ? Or again : " Look down from above on to 
any present-day political meeting or gathering of men of 
influence, the brachyoephals will easily be in a majority. The 
fair heads that once dominated have become rare.’’* 

What a number of criticisms are challenged by these two 
or three sentences gathered from among a hundred others ! 
Criticisms of method even more than of “ facts That a 
considerable, even a large portion of the French governing 
class of feudal times was of northern race we will willingly 
believe. One may even go fmlher and say that it is obvious 
— ^unless History lies. But who is to point out to us the 
relative number of northern types in the whole nation — that 
is to say, in the loaf of which those types were to become the 
leaven ? Who is to demonstrate to us the real strength of 
their influence ? I do not see how relations of such gravity 
are to be established on such fragile and imperfect “ evidence.’’ 

How is it possible to establish a definite relation— one that 
is called definite — between that part of the then French 
population which we are supposing to be of northern race — 
and of \^ich we have no real morphological description — and 
political events of which it was perhaps the testimony or the 
collaborator rather than the animating principle ? The 
invaders, become conquerors, took to themselves all the best 
places. They at once became a military aristocracy, typical of 
the feudal world. This has always happened, and no doubt 
always wiU happen whatever the ethnic group to which the 
conquertffs belong. It was not because they possessed the 
particular ethnic complex we know to have been theirs, nor 
by virtue of any racial determinism that the men of northern 
race, by right of might, took first place, but simply because 
they were conquerors. 

Is it to be thought for a moment that, had the Ciermans 
won the great war, the Bavarian and Austrian Brachycephals 
would n<^ have insisted on getting a few of the best places 
in the vanquished country ? Would they not have become 
the equivalent of the barons and feudal lords ? And anyone 

^ CXXXII, p. 24^. 

■ Ibid, p. 253. 
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describing such a “ European Society " as fw the mom^t we 
are supposing, would give a diametrically opposite picture 
of it from that of de Lapouge. When William the Conquercff 
landed in England did he not, directly he had won his victory, 
and simply because he was the victor, distribute all the profit- 
able posts to his captains and soldiers without bothering 
himself for an instant as to what race they belonged ? From 
that day the feudal presentment of England — which was 
largely dolichocephal — became disparate. Why, in a work 
of which, we repeat, certain chapters delight us by their wit, 
have recourse to such principles of causality as these, easy 
enough to put on paper, but impossible to demonstrate with 
the evidence at our disposal ? 

The supposed laws of “ dolichocephalic concentration '' 
and “ urban elimination ” likewise lay themselves open to a 
number of criticisms. To say that an urban existence operates 
selectively in favour of the dolichoid elements and destroys or 
eliminates the brachycephals,* is to put forward an effective 
formula calculated to impress the masses, but I can see nowhere 
the demonstration that would induce one to believe in this 
" law.” And that other formula known as the “ law of 
stratification which is rendered thus in its deceptive brevity ; 

‘ ‘ The cephalic index progressively diminishes and the proportion 
of dolichocephals progessively increases as we go from the 
lower to the upper classes of a given locality.” There it is ! 
But in what way. and in how many towns have these 
characteristics been observed ? We are not told. 

However, here is the possible explanation ; everyone, I 
imagine, agrees in accepting town influence — an extraordinarily 
vague term — as a contributory factor to the increase of mean 
height (which, as we have said, is a deplorable result, consider- 
ably diminishing the stamina of individuals). I believe I 
have shown that this increase in height has for direct consequence 
an increase in dolichocephaly^ owing to the relatively greater 
development of the antero-posterio diameter of the skull in 
proportion as the height increases. The transversal diameter 
grows less rapidly. Thus dolichocephaly is increased quite 
naturally. We have to deal, then, with a law of morphological 
correlation and nothing more. 

> CXXXIII, p. 432. 

* Ibid, p. 433. 

» CXGVII, p. *79. 
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But why pursue it further! Is it any exag|gerati<Mi to 
say that for the moment there is no occasion to accept the 
enunciated, at least in this authoritative form ? Our 
documents of comparative morphology are far too insufficient 
for us to be able to adopt any otha* attitude than that of 
expectation and caution. Scientific doubt was never more 
necessary than here because such suppositions, in the hands of 
enthusiasts, may lead to unjustifiable social upsets. In such 
matters cautiousness is simply a question of honesty. 

Over and above all this, these despised Brachycephals, 
these representatives of the inferior race Homo alpinus, would 
seem to have invented and propagated two things of capital 
importance to the progress of civilization. In effect, it is to 
them that we probably owe the culture of cereals and animal 
domestication, and that is by no means a small contribution. 
It might even be found to outweigh a certain number of raids 
and massacres. Did not these inventions, indeed, have a 
larger part in determining social progress, and for a longer 
period, and was not their influence of wider extent than all 
the warlike disturbances of the Northerners put together ? 

And if, further, we were to go beyond the ethnic limits 
of present-day Europe, should we not find civilizations which 
appear to be the exclusive possession of Brachycephals whom 
we might find to be related to our Homo alpinus ? We say, 
advisedly, “ which appear to be,” because we can never be 
sure of the determinant, certain and indisputable r 61 e of this 
or that group in a heterogeneous mass, in such complex events 
as those of which History is made up. For example, there are 
many Brachycephals — brachycephdic Aryans — among those 
divers peoples who have left behind them traces of great 
civilizations and whom we call the Aryans. The present 
increase in brachycephaly (if, indeed, it is everywhere demon- 
strable, which the insufficiency of the evidence at our disposal 
makes it impossible for us to know) might just as well give 
rise to conunents of a much more favourable nature than those 
so generously — and so lightly — bestowed on it. Might not 
a sociologist claim that the wonderful flowering of knowledge 
at the end of the last century and the beginning of the twentieth 
correspond exactly with the decrease, on one hand, of the 
disturbing dolichocephalic elements, and, on the other, with 
the increase, established for certain parts of the European 
population, in individuals having short, broad heads ? 
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We will not press it, because we might easily be led 
into going too far. 

« 

* * 

Which continent, in the present state of our knowledge, 
contains the oldest traces of Man ? In other words, and to 
take up, for the moment, the position of monogenism, what 
part of the world saw the genesis of the first human pair ? 

It is impossible to answer such a question ; and the reader 
will see better how impossible it is the further he proceeds 
with the present volume. Were we to take as a basis the mere 
technique of the oldest known implements, more than one 
continent might claim the honour of having been the cradle 
of Humanity. 

But there is another and insurmountable obstacle to any 
such decision and this lies in giving any parallel chronology 
for different continents to human phenomena and to those 
geological phenomena which surrounded and dominated 
them. No expert, we believe, who studies human origins 
would dare to assert that Indian Chellean implements, for 
example, are contempwraneous with the Chellean implements 
of Europe or of Africa. They are identical in form, but is 
the date at which they were made the same ? In which of the 
three continents was this industry started ? Are we to 
admit, by a prolygenism that embraces the whole of Eur-Asia 
and Africa, and even America, that men everywhere 
spontaneously invented the Chellean " coup de poing " ? 

Such hypotheses, based on an examination of the imple- 
ments which demonstrate the existence of Man, are largely 
the h5q>otheses of prehistorians. What, however, have the 
palaeontologists got to say on the matter — for they can go much 
further back into the " course of the ages " ? — palaeontologists 
who have speciadized in the study of the higher mammals, 
seeking among them the phylum to which, in the theory of 
evolution, the genus Homo belonged ? In general, they au’e 
extremdy reserved. They will tell you that the first thing to 
be done is to find out the places in which the evolution of the 
I^imates could best have been accomplished. The chief fact 
whidh Palaeontology seems to have established is, in the words 
of Marcdlin Boule, that " from the very primitive stages, 
lemuiian amd platyrrhine, the evolution of the group 
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potentially containing the human branch was pgrsued neither 
in North America, whence all the Primates appear to have 
disappeared since the upper Eocene, nor in ^uth America, 
wh«e the Platyrrhine branch reigned alone. It is therefore 
in the chi continent that our cradle must be sought. Humanity 
is a product of the Old World."* 

There are fanatics among those who have attempted to 
solve this problem — to the comprehension of which one can 
never bring too great a preliminary reserve. There are those 
who still believe that “ everything came from Asia.” The 
persistence of ancient philological theories which, by the 
simplicity of their means, so greatly attracted our predecessors ? 
Perhaps ! It must always be remembered that the discovery 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, and the fact that there was a 
remarkable evolution of Primates in southern Asia, and that* 
ancient palaeolithic implements are known there, militates in 
favour of this continent. And Africa ? Why should the 
cradle of mankind not be there ? Peringuey's hypotheses in 
this coimection are very attractive. It is possible that chance 
has particularly favoured research in Asia, while the work done 
in Africa has not proved very profitable — as yet.* And what 
about those continents sunk beneath the waters at the end of 
the Tertiary and of which we shall never know anything ? 
And Europe ? 

Need we add that the mere fact that in any given part 
of the world there has been discovered a wealth of evolutionary 
simian forms in no way proves for certain that these forms 
must have gone on evolving in that district until they arrived 
at Man. It may quite well be that Man, by one of those 
mutations to which naturalists impute so much importance 
to-day, derives from a still unknown collateral branch and from 
a group of monkeys inferior to the Primates ; and even in 
some locality where Simiae must have been rare, as in Europe — 
where all traces of them so far discovered would occupy but 
little rocnn in a glass case. 


> X3a.p.454. 

’ Ainca becomes more and more promising. The recent discovery 
by Dart of a skull which he considers intermediate between Ape and Man 
(AusU'ohpithicus Africcoms) and which he considers may represent a new 
group, which be calls Homo-Simtada, may substantiate our hopes. Further 
descripti^ and discussion must, however, be awaited, la the meanthtte see 
the dmeription in Nature, 7th February, 19*3. 
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£v«a t<^day, an attitude of doubt is the wisest. If an 
answer must be given to the question put, we shall have to be 
honest and say that we do not know. 

From this negative reply it must not be inferred, however, 
that everything appertaining to the origin of Man is completely 
unknown. It is true that we do not know where humanity 
first appeared, nor unda* what form it appeared, yet, all the 
same, we can definitely state of Quaternary man that in 
the beginning the form of his anatomical complex was not 
identical with that which Man possesses to-day. And, further, 
we can make out, far back in the past, and with surprising 
detail, the material manifestations of the stages through which 
Humanity passed. After all, these are magnificent acquisitions 
to our knowledge of which the first part of the second half of 
the nineteenth century was entirely ignorant. 



CHAPTER II 


Classification of the Races of Mankind 
i 

A FEW WORDS ON THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 

L et us make ourselves quite clear at the outset. What 
follows in this chapter apphes to Europe, but not 
necess2irily to other continents. It is possible that some day 
certain parallels may be established between the stages of 
prehistoric evolution in Europe and those of other parts of the 
world, but they cannot be established yet. This reservation 
should always be borne in mind when we pass from one 
continent to another. Certain populations to-day are still 
practically in the stone age, and others have only recently 
passed out of it. The neolithic stage lasted much longer in 
Western Asia than it did in Europe. The Scandinavian and 
the Mediterranean Bronze ages are not synchronous. 

Having made these remarks, let us remember that Man 
probably existed at the end of the Tertiary era, in the Pliocene 
at least. It has been claimed on several occasions that the 
remains of hiunan skeletons have been discovered in various 
tertiary layers, but not one of these finds has been substan- 
tiated. I will say nothing, here, about eoliths, because a 
paragraph has been devoted to these flints in one of the volumes 
of this collection,' but I think I ought to mention, since the 
discovery has quite recently been confirmed, the finding of 
flints in tertiary strata at Ipswich, Suffolk, which specialists 
of such renown at the Abb^ Breuil, Dr. Capitan, and Burkitt 
among others^ consider to have been intentionally flaked. If 


' CIXIII, p. 35 

* Retd Mbir has already pubiisbed a considerable number of memoirs 
describing bis discoveries, among the more recent, see GLXI. Since this 
chapter was written mi international commission has been to Ipswich. Xt 
published a report of its investigations in XXXIll, p. 33 . 
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these Ipswich flints are really implements we shall have to 
put back the age of Humanity considerably. 

It is quite a long time since Reid Moir, the discoverer of 
these sensational objects, first found such flints. Scientific 
men remained sceptical with some reason, because, only too 
often, discoveries of a similar nature, claimed to have been 
made, have had to be set aside after careful discussion — as at 
Thenay, Otta, Puy Coumy, etc. This time it really seems that 
there is something to be excited about. The Red Crag, in 
which the English writer found the implements in question, 
belongs to the Upper Pliocene, and is situated in a layer that 
is earlier than the first glacial period (Giinzian). If these two 
conditions, the Pliocene stratum and the indubitable human 
flaking of the flints* are proven, the existence of tertiary Man 
will have been established. It will only remain to hope that 
human bones — or prehuman — may be found in the same 
geological beds. Their absence, however, will not substract 
from our certainty. Have we not had to wait three quarters 
of a century for a few miserable portions of a skeleton dating 
from the Chellean and Acheulean, although we had all the 
implements belonging to these periods ? 

On the other hand, nothing in our paheontological con- 
ceptions is opposed to the putting of the historic origins of 
Man so far back in the past. I would even say that, given the 
point which Man had reached in the early Quaternary, all our 
reasoning leads us to suppose that he must be older than the 
Quaternary ; unless we are to postulate that a double mutation, 
morphological and industrial, was accomplished at the same 
time. But let us leave aside this question which is not finally 
settled (we must not imitate our — sometimes illustrious — 
predecessors who, in the course of a congress, and without 
having seen a single element of the matter in debate, confirmefd 
the existence of Anthropopithecus, merely by a jeu d’esprit) 
and briefly recall the stages to-day established as representing 
the succession of human industries. If we refer to de Morgan’s 
Prehistoric Man for the details, the following short table will 
suffice ; 

* Personally I am unable to give an opinion ; 1 have not seen the 
specimens, but only photographs of them, which is not enough But experts 
ol great authority have pronounced for them, among them the Abb 4 Breuil 
and Burkitt (who had bron present) at the Li^ge Congress (1921), Osborne 
(in Natural History, 1921), Capitan, who has just published a memoir on the 
matter — XXXIl, p. 126, and others as well. 
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ClassificeUion of Prehistoric Periods 


/ 

PALfiOUTHIC 

(Age of worked < 
stone) 


Chellean (ChelJes, Seine-et-Mame), 
Acheulean (Saint-Acheul, Somme). 
Moustierian (Grotte du Moustier, 
Dordogne). 

Aurignacian (Grotte d’Aurignac, Haute- 
Garonne) . 

Solutrean (Solutrc^, near Macon). 
Magdalenian (Grotte de la Madeleine, 
Dordogne). 


Transition Phase : Azilian (Grotte du Mas d’Azil. Ari^ige). 
Neolithic or Polished Stone Age. 

Copper Age (?) 

Bronze Age 
Iron Age 

The Palaeolithic belongs to the pleistocene period of the 
geologists. The holocene period begins from the Neolithic, 
which, like the Palaeolithic, has been sub-divided. It was in 
the Neolithic that the lake dwellings, so numerous in Switzer- 
land, were constructed. Let us remember that they continued 
to exist during the bronze age. 


ii 

the classification of human races 

The further we go back into the past the scarcer becomes 
our morphological human documentation. It is only a few 
years since the time when we had not a single bone fragment 
earlier than the Moustierian. Two finds belonging to the 
Chellean period have come to supply us with somewhat 
niggardly information about the human t3^pes of this distant 
epoch. We shall speak of them, and give the necessary details, 
later. Moustierian human remains are more abundant ; and 
those of the Reindeer age more so still. Further, from now on, 
we shall be able to form a fairly correct idea of the human 
paleolithic types. 

Skeletons of the neolithic period are numerous. Let us 
at once note this interesting fact concerning them : whereas the 
European Palaeolithic knew only dolichocef^alic peculations, 
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the Neolithic loiev many that were brachycephaJic. These 
will make their appearance even from the Azilian. 

In the bronze and iron ages different ethnic types will 
succeed one another in the same district. A number of human 
aggregations are now on the move. It seems that certain 
industrial dianges go hand in hand with these changes in 
population. Thus, in England, the neolithic Dolichocephals 
buried in the long barrows do not maintain their racial purity ; 
Brachycephals succeed them in the bronze age. 

Nevertheless, it must not be assumed from this that every 
modification in a civilization is always and everywhere marked 
by some new ethnic contribution. 

Just as, for example, in the Middle Ages, the European 
populations came by fresh elements of civilization through the 
" Arabs ” without ethnically being " Arabized ” in the smallest 
degree, so the prehistoric populations modified their civilization 
without the intervention of any new populations to bring such 
changes about. 

In current — even in scientific — speech, the word race has 
been singularly twisted out of its proper signification. Race 
must not be confounded with language or nationality. There 
exists no such thing as a “ Latin Race,” a “ Germanic Race ” 
or a ” Slavonic Race ”. Let us always keep before us the 
aphorism : race is a zoological, language a social fact. Men 
of the same race may have changed their tongue in the course 
of their history — there is no lack of examples — ^without thereby 
modifying in any way whatsoever their anatomical character- 
istics. If we are to accept this confusion, due to language as a 
unif3dng agency, the philological charts will present us with 
some of those extraordinary ethnic relationships that the 
textbooks indicate as really existing. The same tint will 
do for Bavarians and Prussians in Germany, for Normans and 
Mediterraneans in France, and for Venetians and Calabrians 
in Italy, and so on, and Heav«i knows these groups differ the 
one from the other ! 


Comparative morphology is the point of departure for any 
natural class^cation and must serve when we wish to establi^ 
sub-divisions in the genus Homo as naturally as it does for the 
genus E^uus or Elephas. 

It would be beside the point to indicate, in a book intended 
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fen* a non-specialist public, aU the somatdogical characters 
employed by anthropologists in establishing this classification. 
We will point out the principal ones only, those which can 
easily be understood by any cultivated reader. 

It was realized long ago that for a rational classification 
acceptable to all. morphological characters alone must be taken 
into consideration. 

Did not Hippocrates write : “ Those who are wont to hear 
the nature of Man spoken of to persons who desire to know it 
by means foreign to medicine will find nothing in this book to 
satisfy them.”’ And Herodotus, that great descriptive writer, 
did he not in his day make use of this method when he 
established a classification of Ethiopians in the army of 
Xerxes, to wit, Orientals with straight hair, and Orientals with 
frizzy hair ? A similar classification, based on hirsute 
characters, was to have a considerable success with Haeckel 
twenty-two centuries later. 

Scylax, at about the same time as Herodotus, describing 
a periplus of the Mediterranean, states that among the brown 
people of Africa the inhabitants of the Gulf of Gabes region 
are fair and tall, thus early associating two characteristics. 

Thus the chief descriptive chairacters — those which at 
once strike the attention (they did not in those days yet make 
use of anthropometric data) — height, the colour of the skin, 
the form and colour of the hair, were early employed. 

We know that the Egyptians in their pictorial representa- 
tions discriminated between the chief human races that came 
under their notice. ChampoUion has made known the paintings 
of the royal tombs of Bibfin el Moluk and the ethnic types there 
distinguished. 

The great maritime discoveries and the great continental 
journeys brought observers face to face with new types which 
had to be classified and whose presence was singularly to upset 
the old moral order. At the end of the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo, arriving at the Hindu-Kush, pointed out the 
presence of Sia-Prish or Blond Kaffirs. Tlie discovery of 
America, and in the sixteenth century, that of the oceanic 
islands, placed us in contact with a variety of human t3^pes on 
whose existence the philosophers of old were far from counting 
and the theologians less so. The doctrine of original unity 

■ Hippocrates made some very interesting anthropologica] observations 
on tbe Mncrocephals. C. p. 59. 
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establi^ed of old by St. Augustine and accepted throughout 
the Christian world, in appearance at least — the Inquisition 
jkwked after those who were recalcitrant — ^received a severe 
^ock. And in spite of a papal decree declaring that the 
Indians discovered by Columbus were descended from Adam 
and Eve — like the inhabitants of Europe — the notion of a 
plurality of races slowly made progress. 

Confronted with these diversities of colour and form, 
recorded one after the other, it became essential to attempt a 
classification. First of all the dichotomic method was employed 
(by the Englishman, Bradley), the colour of the skin represent- 
ing the leading distinction. We had thus the Wliites, Blacks 
and Intermediates, these groups being subdivided according to 
the beard and hair. Abyssinians were straight-haired Blacks ; 
Negroes were woolly-haired Blacks. Something had been 
accomplished. Linnaeus, coming afterwards, carried these 
subdivisions mucb further, employing new descriptive 
characters. He even added to these zoological diagnoses others — 
which raise a smile to-day — that were ethnographical and 
social. Thus it came about that tabular classifications were 
gradually set up to keep pace with discoveries and increasingly 
accurate observations. Soon a distinction came to be made 
between main and secondary races. Thus Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, in i860, recognized four main races, namely Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Ethiopian and Hottentot, subdivided into thirteen 
secondary races. A few years later Huxley enumerated five — 
Negroid, Australoid, Mongoloid, Zanthochroic and Melanocroic, 
with fourteen secondary races. In 1879 Haeckel attempted a 
classification based on hair type, as follows : Lophokomoi 
(woolly haired, like “ pepper corns ”) ; Eriokomoi (woolly 
haired, closely embedded) ; Euthykomoi (straight haired) ; 
Euplokomoi (curly h.iired). 

All these were the essays of naturalists, men whose 
profession consisted, among other things, in discovering some 
means of finding their way amid the diversity of species, and 
of classifying animals — which cannot be grouped according to 
their different languages I In 1887 de Quatrefages set up 
three primitive stems — Negro, Yellow and White, subdivided 
into numerous branches. 

The considerable differences revealed between these essays 
at classification’ when one comes to compare them, and the 
’ LX;!E 1 X, p. 125 , CXVIl , CCLV, p. 502 : CCIX. 
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variation in the point of view to be observed in the same 
author in measure as he ponders the problem, suffice to indicate 
bow difficult such problems are. 

It is to be noted that each time the proposed new 
classification contains a laiiger number of secondary races. 
This is because modem work has confronted us with many 
more complexities than we had imagined to exist. And we 
are not at the end of our troubles. Yet all the time I feel that 
many of these present complexities are apparent only and that 
wider investigation, while authorizing readjustments and a 
new regrouping,' will enable us to reduce them. 

We see that up till that time it was the same descriptive 
characters that had been almost exclusively employed. But 
description is not the final stage of science. Did not William 
Thompson (Lord Kelvin) say that knowledge resulted from 
measurement more than anything else, and that the end of 
science was to find, by numbers, what relations were established 
between phenomena ? In effect, do not measurements have 
this cardinal virtue, that they eliminate, ipso facto, all errors 
arising from our feelings, from our own poor qualities as 
observers, and from the fragile nature of our testimony 
Callipers, footrules, measuring and photographic apparatus are 
without preconceived ideas. Our lack of objectivity and the 
difficulty we experience in disregarding the personal factor as 
represented by ourselves, when dealing with Man, have caused 
a considerable slowing-down in the progress of Anthropology. 

None the less, we must not forget that anthropologists 
were the first among biologists to attempt to put their observa- 
tions into figures, that is to say to remove these observations 
from all cause of subjective error. Morphometry reinforced 
descriptive morphology, and to craniology was added 
craniometry. 

The oldest mensurations go back sufficiently far. If we 
mistake not, it was the Belgian Spigel, when he was professor 
at Padua somewhere about the year 1625, who first made 
cramal mensurations. Later, the Frenchman, Daubenton, 
and especially the Dutchman, Camper, should figure among 
the first cramometrists. It was Camper who invented the 
projection method. 

Thenceforward the means of investigation by measurement 
have multiplied rapidly. Each generation perfects them further 

‘ CXCV, p. 364. 
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and the technique constantly becomes more strict. It is 
impossible here not to mention Francois Paul Broca, one of the 
men who gave to Anthropology its most powerful momentum, 
the repercussions of which have been felt throughout the 
world, though by rights we ought to recall many other names as 
well. With an admirable understanding of what was required, 
incompcirable patience, and extraordinary technical mastery, 
he studied, accepted or reformed the means in use and invent^ 
new ways of research. And when various Congresses had the 
task of internationally standardizing the measurements to 
be made both on the living subject and the skeleton (Monaco, 
1906, Geneva, 1912),' Broca's work was the basis of all the 
deliberations. 

Craniometric and anthropometric technique scientifically 
ordered have raised the plane of classification one degree. 
To-day we can base our classification on an ensemble of exact 
(since they are obtained by measurement) morphological 
characters which should be added to descriptive information. 
In 1889* and then again in 1900^ Deniker attempted a 
classification of human races based solely on their physical 
characters (colour of skin, nature of hair, stature, form of 
the head, nose, etc.). Under "six heads" established 
according to the nature of the hair, Deniker set out twenty-nine 
races (or sub-races). It is imjjossible to go into details here, 
and readers interested in the question would do well to refer 
to the table drawn up by this author, always bearing in mind 
that this table cannot represent the exact grouping of human 
races according to their real racial affinities. 

Deniker brings in the colour of the hair along with it.s 
form, and also the colour of the eyes. The first subdivision 
of the " six heads " is according to the colour of the skin ; 
and after that other measurable (and, occasionally, descriptive) 
characters come in. 

This simple statement shows that it is necessary to know 
what are the methods followed. We shall set them out in a 
very few words :* 

« CLXXXV. p. 377 : IXVII, p. 484. 

» LVI, p. 320. 

2 LVU, p. 339. (Eng. trans., p. 285.) 

* For methods of classifying human races and for the distribution of 
ethnic types see R. Dixon's The Ractal History of Man, New York and Lnndoii, 

1923- 
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Colour of the skin. — Broca* provided a scale for the colour 
of the skin, which anthropologists not working in laboratories 
were constrained to simplify. Later on, when it becmnes 
necessary to pursue the study of details within the boundaries 
of these large and well defined groups, perhaps we may have to 
return to the thirty-four shades of Broca. But “ in the field ” 
at a time when it is not always easy to examine men {some- 
times even it is dangerous) we can only keep what is 
indispensable, and one willingly uses the scale of six principal 
shades put into service by the English. Deniker* accepts and 
calls them to mind : pale white, florid or rosy (Scandinavians. 
North Germans. English, etc.) ; brownish white (Mediter- 
raneans) ; yellowish white or whcaten-colour (Chinese) ; 
olive-yellow (South American Indians, Indonesians, Poly- 
nesians) ; the dark yellow-brown of the Malays, for example ; 
the copper colour of the Bejas and Fulahs, etc. ; the 
chocolate browm of the Australians ; very dark brown ; and 
black. 

Hair. — This character, we have seen above, has had a 
number of classifiers. To simplify matters we can reduce to 
four the principal varieties of hair : (i) straight haur (American 
Indians, Chinese) ; (2) crisp or woolly hair (Negroes, together 
with the tufted variety of the Melanesians, and the '' pepper 
com ” variety of the Hottentots and Bushmen) ; (3) wavy 
hair (very common among Europeans) ; {4) frizzy hair. In 
this latter type the hair twists up in spirals (certain Nilotic 
peoples, Australians, etc.).^ 

Colour of Eyesand Han. — The pigmentof the iris membrane 
is contained in two layers. When granulations are found in 
the pigmentary membrane alone, the eye looks blue or grey. 
When the granulations accumulate in the median layer as well, 
the iris is of varying shades of brown. Three fundamental 
shades liave been suggested for eyes : light (blue or grey) ; 
dark (light brown ranging to dark brown) ; intermediate 
(green, yellow grey, etc.). Dark irides are the most common in 
Man. Blue and grey eyes are now known only among 
Europeans and — a fact of great importance — among obtain 

> XXVI 

’ liVII. p 43 (p. 47 of English traoslation). 

3 The (iilfering aspect of tVie hair is explained by the different manner 
in which it IS embedded and by the different form revealed by transverse 
section. For examjile, straight or wavy hair is circular in section, whereas 
the " pepper corn " variety is elliptical. 
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Central and Western Asiatic people. Even in Europe tfae 
two fandamaital types are weil represented, with a geographical 
distiibadon fairly sharply limited to north and south. Never- 
theless, in the Balkan peninsular which, a priori, should omtain 
(Hily men with dark irides, light irides — particularly grey ones 
— are common. 

With regard to hair colour, five principal shades may be 
indicated : black, brown, chestnut, blond and red. Red-haired 
races, however, do not exist ; this colour in individual. In any 
diagnosis of north European types one would nearly always 
have to write — fair hair and blue eyes. 

The blue-eyed races constitute for Anthropology (in Asia 
especially) — and perhaps in History — a problem of the highest 
degree of interest. Are the individuals possessing these 
characters in their proper home ? Or are they the descendants 
of immigrants coming from a country where that character is 
the rule ? Many ethnologists — pan-Germans, if one may say 
so — ;have imagined that in these populations they can recognise 
the great-great-grandchildren of prehistoric Kimri. This is 
possible. We shall have something to say about this 
hypothesis. 

Height . — Spatially this is an extremely variable character. 
There exist very tall and very small races. It is probable that 
these are phenomena which have never changed. It is vain 
to try to make us believe that tall races derive from races that 
were originally small — unless some sudden mutation is invoked. 

Considered as an average, height, like other morphological 
characters, is thus hereditary. Small races have always been 
small. True, we must not deny certain fluctuations in height 
in every ethnic group.---But these are modifications which 
have little effect on averages. Perhaps we may now be 
witnessing a regular increase in height in countries where 
there is intense urban life — ^we have already alluded to It. 
But any populations which have not yet reached this stage 
of social life — among so-called uncivilized populations in 
particular — ^we see no such phenomenon. This increase in 
stature has been invoked in numberless discussions on 
human geography and sociology, and also on general 
biolc^. No acceptable conclusion for its explanation has 
been formulated. 

The Akkas of the Mombutu country of Central Africa 
(i metre 38), and the Negritos of the Philippines (i metre 46), 
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and of the Andamans (i metre 48) are among those human 
groups having the smallest stature. We shall see that there 
are no populations of very small stature in Europe or America, 
The smallest Europeans are the Lapps (i metre 529) ; the 
smallest Americans are perhaps the Caribs, then the Fuegians 
and the Eskimo (i metre 57). But these are big men by 
comparison with the Akkas. Asia is the continent of small 
stature in so far as many portions of her territory are concerned, 
but there are also a few (Estricts where the height is very great. 
In India as in furthest Siberia, in Indo-China and among the 
Japanese are to be found many human groups whose height 
is no more than i metre 57. The average height of Asia is 
certainly less than the average of the other continents. 

Among the tallest of human groups the Scots must be 
given first place. Until our inquiries are prosecuted further 
they remain the tallest men in the world — (Galloway Scots, 

I metre 79), with, perhaps, the Pila-Pila of West Africa (a 
small series). Northern Europe is the domain of very great 
stature — Livonians, Norwegians and Swedes ; so is one part of 
south-east Europe — Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins 
and many Albanians. Oceania is also a region of tall 
stature, and so is North America (Indians and “ Yankees ”). 
Men of great height are also spread over wide territories m 
Africa. 

The following shows the nomenclature of stature ; 

Small . , . . less than i metre 6o 

Height below the average . i m 6o to i m. 649. 

Height above the average . i m 65 to i m 699. 

Very tall . .. .. i m. 70 and over. 

In order to furnish exact information height should be 
measured from full grown adults. Maturity is not reached at 
the same time in all peoples, nor, in the same population, 
among all social groups. Height diminishes with old age. 
Equally, it is absolutely essential to consider the height of 
each sex separately. We know that the woman is smaller 
(about 9 to 12 ems) than the man of her own ethnic group. 

The Cephalic Index. — The study of crania was one of the 
earliest to which anthropologists devoted themselves ; this 
was because the skull holds that noble organ, the brain, on 
which depends all our associative life. A very large proportion 
of all anthropometric work is given up to craniometry. We 
shall not here attempt to give the results of these special 
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studies, several of which, however, can be used for the 
classification of human races. We shall deal with one among 
them only, that which enables us to represent, grosso modo, 
the shape of the cranial ovoid — ^the cephalic index, worked out 
by the Swede. Retzius, in 1845. 

This index is the relation the maximum width of the skull 
bears to its greatest length, this being taken as 100. 

The perception that Man’s cranial ovoid is not always of 
the same shape is no new thing. Without going back so far as 
Hippocrates’ description of the Macrocephals, we know that 
V^sale remarked that " the head of the Genoese, the Greeks 
and the Turks suggests a globe, whereas that of the Belgians 
is oblong ” — which, as a matter of fact, is only relatively true. 




Short, broad skulls are brachycephalic (fig. 2) and long 
and relatively narrow skulls are dolichocephalic (fig. i). The 
two figures here compared show the difference clearly. These 
characters of brachycephaly and dolichocephaly are hereditary, 
and lend to a human group a clear cut ethnical physiognomy. 
Scandinavians, Eskimo, Papuans, and most Negroes are 
dolichocephalic ; Lapps, Bavarians, Auvergnats, Tunguses and 
Armenians are brachycephalic. 

The following is the nomenclature of the cephalic index 
(cranial index) as set forth by Broca ; we give in a second 
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column the classification Deniker employed for the living 
subject ; 


Hyperdolichocepbabc 

I>olichocephalic 

Sub-dolichocephalic 

Mesaticephaiic 

Sub- brachycephalic 

Brachjrcephalic 

Hyperbrs^ycephalic 


Skeleton (Broca). Living Subject 
(Deniker).* 

. — Under 75.9. 

. Under 75. 76-77. 

• 750»-77-77- 78-79- 

. 77.78-80. 8081. 

80.01-83.33. 82-83. 

83.34 and over. 84-85. 

— 86 and over. 


We do not yet know the exact geographical distribution of 
the cephalic index throughout the world. 

For Europe, the best known region in this regard, we have 
Deniker’s map which can still be used. About the same time 
Ripley’s maps appeared in that excellent work of his’ on the 
races of Europe, which was full of important information. 
We give here (Map I) a general map of our continent drawn by 
Professor Chaix of the University of Geneva, after Ripley. 
If we compare this map with Deniker's, we shall see that they 
are identical in many respects, which is but natural, since 
both writers made use of the same evidence. 

Although it may be possible to represent approximately 
the distribution of cephalic indices in a relatively extensive 
continent like Europe, I think it would be impossible for other 
continents — that is to say, with any degree of accuracy — 
unless one adopted the method of arbitrarily extending the 
ascertained index for a definite region. 

I realize that there is always some risk in publishing maps. 
The reader only too easily tends to imagine that the colours, 
or the hatching and stippling therein shown, are representative 
of certainties. For instance, in Ripley’s map, the large black 
patch of the middle portion of the Balkan peninsular and the 
horizontal hatching above and below it show results arrived 
at by this method of extension. My studies in the Balkan 
peninsular have modified this too simplist arrangement which, 
moreover, for certain parts, is actually inaccurate. I call 
attention to this in passing merely to show how short-lived is 
the repre.scntative value of ethnological maps, at all events 
up till the present. 


’ tv, p. 4. 
* eexx. 
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Finally, such maps can represent only a raidering of the 
mean indices. And it is a matter of common knowledge how 
greatly one has to beware of such averages when the mean 
alone is given without at least showing the extremes within 
which it is contained. 

Facial Characters . — The form of the cranial ovoid is not 
the only anthropological datum to remember. If we consider 
first the face of a Mongol, then of a Scandinavian, we shall find 
that a morphological abyss separates the two. However, 
without taking such widely differing physiognomies, we can 
observe that certain individuals have short faces whereas 



Fig 3. Charaaeprosopic face. Fig 4. Leptoprosopic face. 

(After Kollmann-Bale). 


others have long ones. And these facial types may be 
associated either with brachycephalic or dolichocephalic 
crania. When a long face is associated with a short skull — 
or vice versa - — we say that there is disharmony. Disharmonic 
heads are frequent in the races of humanity. 

When the face is short and broad it is called chamae- 
prosopic (fig. 3) ; when long and narrow it is said to be 
leptoprosopic (fig. 4). 

The general oval of the face is a character of which 
travellers have always taken note. But such observations, 
without measurements, are largely useless owing to their lack 
of precision. Need we add that in the general technique of 
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anthropometiy, there is an index of the principal dimensions 
of the face just as for the skull ? Two special facial characters 
will detain us for a moment — that relating to the nose and that 
of prognathism. 

Every schoolboy knows what a difference there is between 
the nose of a Negro or an Australian, and that of a European 
or a Sioux Indian. Not a history book but mentions the 
Bourbon nose and the prognathism of the Hapsburgs. Has it 
not even been sought to use certain of these characters as 
signs of degeneracy and of inferiority in an evolutionary 
sense ?' 

The shape of the nose takes a foremost place in the list 
of descriptive characters made use of in anthropological 
investigations. It is most important to ascertain this 
character. But it is of even greater importance to measure 
the organ described. In effect, certain noses which are 
platyrrhine in appearance because of their width (the Kalmuks, 
for instance) are classed as mesorrhine when measurements 
come to be made. 

That is why the nasal index should always be found.* It 
consists in the breadth of the nose — measured by straddling 
the nostrils with the callipers — in relation to its length. This 
is one of the most extensively used characters in the classi- 
fication of human groups. Not an anthropological description 
but mentions it. On the skeleton the length and width of the 



Fig. 5. 

Leptorrbine nasaJ opening. 



Fig 6 . 

Platymne nasal opening. 


nasal opening is measured, which may present shapes and 
dimensions that differ greatly (fig. 5 and 6) ; the index is found 
from the same relation as that given above. 

» LXXV. 

» XXVII. p. 172. 
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Below is the nomenclature of this index, boA for the 
living subject and the skeleton ; 


Leptorrhiiiians 
Meaorrhiniaas 
Platyrrhinians 
Ultra platyrrhinians 


Nasal Index. 


Skeleton (Broca). Living Subject 
(Deneker). 

under 47.9 Under 70. 

48-52 9 70 - 84 - 9 ' 

from 53. 85-99.9 

— over 100. 


The Asiatics of Asia Minor (Armenians, Kurds, Turks and 
Caucasians), Europeans in general, and Arabs are leptorrhinian ; 
a large number of yellow men and North American Indians are 
mesorrhinian. 

Among the most plat5Trhinian populations are the N^oes 
and Australians. 

Prognathism . — A projecting facial angle is thus called. 
Anthropoid apes, even if they sometimes closely approach 
Man by certain characters, are very far removed from him by 
others. For instance the face in the ape is beyond comparison 
larger and more prominent than in Man. It is a muzzle. 
Prehistoric Man, particularly the Neanderthal type, has an 
enormously large face — very much larger, in relation to the 
cranium, than to-day — and a sort of muzzle. 

Without going into too many details, let us say that 
prognathism may be maxillary and dental, or maxillary only, 
or dental only, ^\'hat are known as lower p)eoples show a more 
or less well-marked prognathism ; while those called the 
higher peoples are orthognathous. Among the last, in 
proportion as the skuU is developed in order to house a brain 
of increased size, so do those organs ministering to a vegetative 
life decrease byway of compensation ; the face is drawn back 
beneath the skull ; the size of the jaws is diminished and even 
the number of teeth reduced and their grinding surface 
lessened.' 

The observation of prognathism goes back very far, but 
the measures taken to express it were but slowly acquired. 
Formerly, when artists wanted to represent N^jroes they 
painted them as black Whites. Albrecht Diirer was the 
exception. It was after having remarked tbig arbitrary 
morphology of the painters with their Negroes “ faits de diic ” 

' CLI, p. ; CXCIX. 
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that Pierre Camper sought a precise method of rqjresenting 
the different types of face and invented the facial angle. 

Few techniques have been so much studied, upset and 
revised. This was because a philosophic idea was connected 
with the knowledge of the facial angle. 

Even to-day one sees angle values quoted on many 
occasions where they are quite out of place, and exaggerated 
significance attached to them. Morphologists do not ask so 
much of them. But for them, likewise, prognathism remains 
a problem for whose solution contradictory means are 
continually being proposed. Some years ago Paul Rivet 
authoritatively took up the study of this technique whose 
utilization is of genuine importance to the classification of 
human groups.' 

Many other observable and mensurable characters — both 
in the skeleton and the living subject — are invoked by anthro- 
pologists, such as the related size of the different segments 
making up stature (there are macroskeletal and brachyskeletal 
races) ; the size of the brain and the pattern of its convolutions ; 
the shape of the eye (for instance, the Mongoloid as compared 
with the European eye), etc. Readers who wish to pursue a 
knowledge of these details further wiU find them in the 
anthropological textbooks. 

It is quite certain that the classifications of to-day will 
not for ever continue to exist in their present form. Their 
changing physiognomy is not the result of fashion — science 
knows no fluctuations of this sort — but the consequence of the 
never-ceasing progress accomplished by naturalists. 


CCXXI, p. 35 and I75- 
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Race and Language 

A S we have already remarked, race has too often been 
confused with language. Unfortunately, even to-day 
we hear of “ the Latin," " the Germanic ” or " the Slavonic " 
races in current speech, in any number of textbooks and in 
journalistic parlance. I do not doubt that the authors of 
these textbooks know perfectly well that such “ races " do not 
exist. They say it is merely a method of making clear to their 
pupils certain distributions of population speaking languages 
of common origin. Conceded. But has not this method the 
grave disadvantage of engraving more deeply an existing error 
on the minds of a number of people ? Would it not be wise to 
abandon it ? Do we not daily see poUtical writers and 
journalists speaking vdth a naive — and dangerous — ^assurance 
of these so-called races, as though they could by a word give 
to all the people of a State who speak one language an identical 
anthropological physiognomy ? Even historians occasionally 
permit themselves to slip into the use of such definitions 
without analysing them. Their guilt is even greater. 

Most modem linguists associate themselves with anthro- 
pologists in deploring such errors.' They are long-lived, 
however, and it will take the combined forces of all to eliminate 
them from habitual usage. 

Systematic anthropology is sufficiently advanced to-day 
for us to be able to form a general idea (general and no more, 
we must have the honesty to admit) of the principal races of 
the earth. This done, let a map showing the distribution of 
languages be given to an ethnologist, and ask him if he can 
exactly superpose it on the map of the distribution of races I 

* “ The truth is that language and race are two entirely diatinct 
notions between which one must not for a single instant admit even the shadow 
K ^ ^ anthropological argument, under the smallest pretext, 

should contmn a single word of linguistics, nor should any linguistic argument 
contain a single word of anthropology. When this essential separa&n has 
been resoly^ upon both sciences may be made to progress. Till then we 
shall only be wasting paper and ink," — From a letter to Salomon Reinach 
from Havet, / Antkropologu, 1900, p. 483. 

4 * 
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There are in the world diverse races — ^highly diverse, 
even — who speak the same tongue. There are also men of the 
same race who speak different languages, I will not give the 
two easy instance of those Negroes who, in the French or 
English colonies, express themselves in French or English and 
thus should figure, by linguistic-racial right, the first in the 
ranks of the Latin “ races ” and the second in those of the 
Germanic " races ” ; this would be a little too obvious. But 
how many populations, among the natives of South America, 
gradually forget their original language to accept Spanish in 
its place ? Have not the Votiaks and Permiaks of Northeast 
Russia, who are of Ugrian race, become Russianized in 
speech ? 

In the north of Western Asia and in Persia, do not people 
of the same race ih the zoological sense speak different 
languages ? Has not a similar phenomenon occurred in the 
Balkan peninsular and in many other places besides ? 

How many changes shall we not see if we go back even a 
short way into the past ' It is only necessary to open an atlas 
and slightly to recall one's history. When the Normans first 
touched at the coasts of the old Frankish empire they 
undoubtedly spoke a Scandinavian language, and the Franks 
themselves a German dialect. It is possible that some among 
them primitively came of the same race : the tall stature of 
this Northeastern portion of France and its frequent 
dolichocephaly alone would bring this to mind. 

The most remarkable modem instance of this super- 
position of language on race and of the apparent absorption of 
the second by the first is provided by the United States. 
Throughout this vast territory, 120 million people coming 
from all parts of the world and belonging to numerous races 
have managed to become merged into a new type — the 
“ Yankee ”. The principal human substratum of the great 
Republic has been supplied by the tall dolichocephalic blond 
race (the Nordic race) ; the small sub-brachychephalic blond 
race (Eastern race — Russians) ; the tall sub-dolichocephalic 
brunet race (the Atlanto-Mediterranean race). The census 
of 1910 further distinguished those who had been bom abroad, 
that is to say, the most recent human stratum. Somewhere 
near 4 or 5 milli on people belonged to the first of the three 
races given above ; nearly 2 millions to the second, and about 
the same number to the third. Although the representatives 
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of these races largely mingle in marriage, and thereby (hsttirb 
the primitive ethnic physiognomy, it is still the case that a 
certain number among the rest, drawn to consanguinity, may 
preserve more or less intact the characters of the race to which 
they themselves belong. But they all speak English. This 
great human mass, extraordinarily composite ais regards race, 
is one as regards language. And in this enumeration of the 
mingling of these races quoted above we have designedly left 
out ethnic groups which are still more disparate, like certain 
natives (Cherokees and others), and the Negroes, who could 
also, either directly or as half-breeds, be given the same 
linguistic label. 

This example will suffice. 

Pangermanism, panslavism, panturanianism " are formulae 
born of the minds of intellectuals and politicians ; they are 
not realities springing spontaneously from a consciousness of 
ethnic community between different peoples . . . ; ” 

“ races ” are grouped, regrouped, carved up and occasionally 
manufactured on the map of Europe (and on the map of other 
parts of the world) according to the will of political necessity 
or opportunity.' 

History is especially concerned with these questions. 
Racial hatred, veritable zoological antipathies, have been 
sedulously fostered and fanned into flame by the intellectuals, 
many of whom must have been well aware of the lie they were 
inculcating. And of how many wars have these racial hatreds 
not been the occasion during the course of centuries ! Have 
not such arguments been used at various tumes to induce 
peoples to engage in crusades for the " salvation of the race " ? 
— to " inflame the masses ” who, apart from a few excited little 
groups, are rarely attracted towards the haizards of war. How 
many books have been written with such titles, redoubtable in 
their brevity, as “ Racial Conflict ” !* '' From that century 

in which people have talked the most of universal brotherhood 
and racial equality will date and does date a violent antagonism 
between fraternal groups of the human family. The mass of 
men are sincere. They take up new ideas and new impulses in 
all good faith. They do not lightly relinquish them. By this 

‘ XXVIU, p 642. 

^ Such, in particular, was the title ol a book by Gumplovicz [Les Luttes 
dis Races] , though this author docs not use the term race in its iull 
zoological implication (LXXXVID. 
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taiic of race to whidi tiaey have lent ear they have hmn trained, 
aa laees, to dete^ one another ; and hate is even more difficult 
to unleam than love '**. 

Pangoinanism and panslavism may be linguistic formuhe 
in which political desires are enwrapped ; they are not 
expressions of race. German-speaking people belong to many 
races. There is at least as much difference between a 
Pomeranian from the Baltic coast and a Bavarian from the 
Arnmer massif as there is between a horse and a zebra. As for 
panslavism, it incorporates individuals who differ in another 
way as regards race. We shall see here, without quitting 
European soil, representatives of the Lapponic race, those of 
the tall dolichocephalic (Nordic) race ; of the east European 
race (a large number of Russians) ; of the Ugrian race (Votiaks, 
for instance), and of the Turki-Tatar (Crimean Tatars) and 
Mongolian (Kalmuks) races. How many races, even languages 
and how many sociological states, squeezed into one single, 
redoubtable word ! For us who are ethnologists it is interesting 
to note that these imperialistic notions were born before the 
great anthropological researches were undertaken. And, 
noting this, we are constrained to say, further, that it is partly 
the fault of the intellectuals that so many ills have come upon 
the world. The Universities (and should they not open wide 
their windows to truth ?), had they welcomed more readily 
than they have done (we except North America) the teaching 
of Anthropology, would have played the noble part of pacifists 
which devolves upon them. Many imperialist notions are the 
result of the mistaken generalizations of linguists maintained 
and prolonged by geographers and historians, and made use 
of by politicians. Ethnographic and anthropological studies 
conduce as naturally as water runs downhill to a reasoning 
that runs coimter to imperialism. It would be very difficult, 
impossible indeed, to be at one and the same time an anthro- 
pologist and a political consolidator after the manner of a 
Russian Czar. Had systematic anthropological research 
preceded philological research it is possible that a certain 
number of political events, whose happening can never be 
too deeply regretted from the standpoint of world justice and 
world peace, would never have been set going. For we know 
what success may attend a phrase or a formula, what a power 


> XXVin,p.644. 
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of suggestum it may cany and how hard it may hit, the eaae 
with which, by force of repetition and by taking advantage 
of the law of least effort, it can be made to penetrate among 
the masses of the people. The tale of History is strewn with 
such formulae of which the lack of any knowledge of 
anthropology permitted clevw politicians to make use. 

Let us drive home the gist of this paragraph by an 
examination of the Latin races. In Europe seven countries 
speak languages derived from Latin — France, Walloon Belgium, 
French Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and, to the east 
of the continent, Roumania. To these we must add a few small 
groups in German territory — Rhoetians, etc. This ensemble, 
which is not very considerable in extent, comprises at the least 
representatives of the following races* : — Nordic (Belgium- 
France) ; Atlanto-Mediterranean (Iberian peninsular, France, 
Italy) ; Ibero-Insular (Iberian peninsul^, France, Italy) 
Cevenole (Italy, Switzerland, France, Iberian peninsular — 
northern part). 

These racial differences are not supported on mere 
imperceptible nuances. They are perfectly clear-cut, visible 
to all eyes, even to those least aware. If we were to put, on 
the podium of a classroom, an authentic Norman (big, blond, 
dolichocephalic, clear-complexioned), an authentic Cevenole 
(medium height, brachycephalic, brunet), and an authentic 
Mediterranean (small, brunet, dolichochephalic), the audience 
would not hesitate a moment in picking out the disparities, 
just as, for example, in a natural history museum they would 
pick out similar disparities between the three sorts of Lepus : — 
alpinus, Hmidus, and cunictdus. We may add, too, that the 
differences in the genus Homo are much wider. 

What is the origin of these diverse races ? Are they the 
produce of physical surroundings which in so clear-cut a fashion 
have modified one single race ? Where shall we find them at 
home from the earliest times ? History explains their presence 
in part, for some thousands of years. Many of these races 
appeared during the invasion epoch, which we can place as far 
back as the beginning of the Mesolithic. The Pleistocene 
renders intelligible the presence of others. France— since for 
the moment we are taking this country as an example— has 
never ceased to be populated from the early Quaternary. 


* Deniker's classificatioa. 
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During thousands of years these people spoke this 
soil languages of which we know nothing, except that they are 
believed to be “ derived from the primitive Indo-European 
language In order to be able to say with certainty that 
sudi a language was the earliest that men used in Western 
Europe we should have to demonstrate that the earliest French 
prehistory is later than the earliest prehistory of the localities 
of which this Indo-European language was the expression. 
Does such proof exist ? Who, for instance, has proved that 
the Indian Chellean is anterior to the French Chellean ? 

We said above that languages in the course of history have 
changed masters in singular fashion. But those who thus spoke 
them, by accepting a new idiom owing to the force of circum- 
stances did not therefore modify their physical characters 
nor change the colour of their skin and hair any more than their 
anatomical structure. A colony of Scandinavians, supposing 
they were to emigrate to North America and become isolated 
in the midst of other groups, would continue, provided they 
married among themselves, to conserve their tall stature, their 
dolichocephaly and their light eyes, although they lost they 
own language — and, because the acquisition of a new language 
is indispensable — substituted English for it. The same would 
happen in the case of a colony of Cevenoles or Auvergnats who, 
maintaining themselves in the same conditions of ethnic 
isolation, would in no way modify their brachycephaly, their 
medium height or their brown hair by the act of accepting a 
new speech. 

It is possible to note a number of linguistic superpositions 
in the same place and in a very short space of time. Quadri- 
lingual Switzerland provides proof of it. The canton of Le 
Valais, undoubtedly Celtic, has become, in the course of a 
history which is certainly not very long, first Roman, then 
Germanic, and now, in part, has returned to a Latin tongue. 
The Roman portions of the primitive Swiss cantons would have 
been Germanized from about the beginning of the fith century. 
This Germanic superposition took a long time to make itself 
manifest. For Central Switzerland it appears to have been 
achieved towards the middle of the ninth century.* 

Alemannic, concentrated on the northern slope of the 
Bernese Alps, did not all at once get through the cols leading 


> OOXCVIII, p. 98 ; XXX. p. loi ; GXCVI. 
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mio the valley of the lUione. This itmnigmtioii of 
would appear to have been well estabiidied in the refiini of the 
upper course of the Valaisian Rhone in the ninth century 
arrAf rtin g to some, and probably much later according to 
others who do not give it as definitely established in the 
Rhodtmian basin until the beginning of the twelfth caxtuiy. 

Although it has been overlaid with three or four linguistic 
strata, this region of central Europe has none the less preserved 
its anthropological characters. In the outlying lateral valleys 
of the Valais, and even in many parts of the great Rheme 
valley, the population has remained ethnically pure, at least 
up to the time of the establishment of the great Alpine roads 
and railways. Few European territories exhibit a similar 
percentage of like types — of individuals in whom the same 
morphological characters are to be found. Thiis, reposing in 
a single cemetery or ossuary, and offering us a homogeneous 
picture of anatomical characters, there are representatives of 
the same ethnic group on whom were imposed diverse linguistic 
labels. 

I do not wish to give the impression that contemporary 
linguists themselves accord any racial value to linguistic 
expressions. If such an idea existed long ago, it is no longer 
current. A note at the beginning of this paragraph has already 
made that clear. Max Muller long ago wrote : " By solidarizing 
and mixing up the science of language and the science of 
ethnology, both have been grievously injured.” The classi- 
fication of races should be altogether independent of that of 
languages, and the research^ made with a view of these 
classifications should a priori be absolutely free from any 
linguistic entanglements. It is Meillet who says ; "One speaks 
readily of Romance peoples, of the Slav race, of an Aryan 
t3^pe all so many expressions devoid of precise meaning. 
Either they add nothing at all to the idea of the relationship 
of languages, or they add what is erroneous.” It is a matter 
of everyday experience that no link necessarily exists between 
a language and the “ race " of those who speak it.* 

Vendryes cmifirms this attitude in the book he contributes 
to this historical synthesis* where he says ; " Whatever be 
tte rdle pdayed by changes in race in the transformations of 
language, the essential bonds between these two concepts 

' CUV. p. 8i ; 

* CCLXIV. p. 235 . 
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cami&t be estafali^d. We miist not confound hereditajy 
ethnfoal diaracteristies with institutions sudi as knguages, 
religion, and culture, which are eminently transmissible, and 
can be borrowed and exchanged. Glancing over the ling^tic 
map of modom Europe, we see that under the unif<Hinity of 
the same language very nuxed races may be concealed." An 
anthropologist would not speak otherwise, and this scientific 
entente between the two disciplines should be emphasized. 
Nevertheless it would be peurile on the part of anthropologists 
not to accord full attrition to linguistic facts. Philologists 
should exhibit the same attitude in face of the facts of 
anthropology. 



CHAPTER IV 


Primitive Human Races 

W E shall not deal in this book with hypotheses relating 
to Tertiaiy man. We know that up till now no 
universally accepted discovery (though we have to bear in 
mind the Ipswich finds) allows us to assert his existence in 
this geological period. Nor shall we deal with the occasionally 
somewhat lively arguments which have arisen between South 
American anthropologists — chiefly of the Argentine Republic 
— and those of Europe on the subject of the presumptive 
pliocene — or even earlier — origin of American autochthones. 
We shall not leave Eur-Asian and Eur-African soil, because it 
is both in this great continental land mass that the more 
important pages of History have been written and the earliest 
indisputable human remains found. 

The present populations of these continents are the 
descendants — it could not be otherwise — of the populations 
which occupied Europe, Asia and Africa in our most distant 
past. But have these various and so clearly discernible types 
all got distinct genealogical trees? Or are they but the 
branches and offshoots of some primitive trunk whose subsequent 
development baffles us ? And are these genealogical trees 
still rooted in the same places in which they first began to 
grow ? 

At every page we come up against the fact that anthro- 
pological research is far from being as advanced as we could 
wish. Furthermore it has been unfortunately subordinated, 
in the mind of many intellectuals, to philological research 
which, as we have seen, introduced so many erroneous notions 
into this subject of Man’s origins. Nevertheless, despite this 
double deficit, ethnologists have already shown us this 
important fact, namely that the extreme diversity of types 
which we believe to exist — sometimes they cause us to hesitate 
to attack the problem of origins — may be summed up in a less 
complex presentment. In the ethnic domain, too, we are often 
deceived by appearances. Anthropological realities have 
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freguaitly been obscured by the mirages of ethnographic, 
linguistic and historical facts. Fewer human races exist — the 
word race has been so freely used — than one might at first 
imagine. Anthropology cannot yet indicate their exact 
number because its investigations are neither sufficient in 
number nor sufficiently precise. It readily admits the 
insufficiency of its conclusions. The list of races so far tabled 
must often be considered to have a merely conventional value, 
and in any case to represent but a temporary phase of our 
knowledge. 

Ethnogenic anthropological research leads to a dual 
result ; it establishes the morphological characters of the 
living populations scattered over the earth's surface in such 
fashion as to permit of their being grouped according to their 
natural affinities, and it makes known to us the characters of 
vanished populations at all periods of History — and History, 
as we conceive it, begins with human life. Once this dual 
knowledge is solidly based, we can attempt to establish the 
descent of present day from primitive races. 

Fossil Man — he belongs to several epochs — ^is the name 
given to the men who were the contemporaries of extinct species 
of animals, themselves fossils, such as the woolly Rhinoceros, 
the Mammoth, the cave Bear and Lion, and the great-homed 
Deer, to take but two or three examples familiar to all. The 
fossil men dug up in quaternary strata are thus the earliest 
human ancestors of contemporary populations. We can 
compare their morphological — their racial — characters with 
the same characters observed in living populations, and 
endeavour to find out whether — even at this distance of time 
— there exists any bond of relationship between these groups. 

The sum total of finds relating to fossil Man is still 
inconsiderable. It has been much increased in the last 
decades, but it still lags far behind what is required. Never- 
theless, during the last fifteen years or so we have been 
confronted with some .singularly impressive facts. 

Chellean Man 

Of the Chellean period — the earliest chapter of our 
history — ^we possess but a few skeletal fragments, and the 
interpretation which has been given of them makes us wish 
ardently for further discoveries. Two human races evidently 
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lived on Europesui soil at tha^ time, Hem heiidbergfimk 

wlmse extt&or-dinsrily uncouth chMTACten ive C 8 J 1 ito^fjoe# 
and another race, up till now known as Soatdkfv^ damsom 
(at Homo dawsoni), the morphological characters of whose 
skull would seem to indicate a more highly evolved race. 

But what scanty osteological docum^ts these are I Of 
Heidelberg Man only a lower jaw has been found, in 1907* 
near the little village of Mauer, about xo kilometres soutl^tst 
of Heidelberg, under a layer of loess and gravd, at a d^th of 
24 metres.* The fauna encountered at the same ievd hi 
particularly archaic if we look upon it as pleistocene. That is 
why many vniters have considered the Mauer jaw to belong 
to the Pliocene. French palaeontolc^sts, Boule in particular, 
approximating the Mauer beds to those of the North of France, 
consider that this skeletal fragment may be attributed to the 
Chellean period. However that may be, the Mauer jaw is 
to-day perhaps the most venerable human relic known ; but 
that relic alone does not permit us to reconstitute with certainty 
the complete portrait of this Homo heidelbergensis. It has 
been said that the Mauer jaw prescribes with sufficient exacti- 
tude its pithecoid and its human characters and that thus we 
have in it an ideal form intermediate between the Apes and 
Man. It would seem wise to reserve judgment. Despite all 
the laws of correlation as we know them, it is best to wait 
before setting this specimen on his feet as one of our ancestors. 
We repeat, he must have been singularly brutelike in build, 
and if we wish at once to attempt to trace the descendants of 
this primitive race, in all probability we should look in the 
direction of Homo neanderihalensis. 

The second oldest representative of our kind is to be found 
among the documents contributed by English soil to human 
palaeontology. This is the Piltdown skull. These fragmmits, 
as venerable, and more interesting because more complete than 
the Mauer jaw, were brought to the knowledge of anthro- 
pologists in 1912 through a communication to the Geologk»l 
Society of London. Shown by Charles Dawson and Smith 
Woodward it caused, as might be expected, a smsation in the 
learned world. Piltdown lies on the course of the Ouse, to 
the nmth of Newhaven in Sussex. Successive finds of bone 
fragments in a gravel bed permitted, first of all, the reom- 
struction of almost a complete skull. Such a restoration, 

i OOXXXVIl; XXII. 
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to accompli^, is always open to criticism in certain 
respects, Neverthede^ we have before us sufScient anatomical 
ekatentstogivetaapicttireof the morphological aspect of th^ 
distant forbear of ours, or at all events of his cephalic aspect. 

The stratification of the gravel beds containing these 
htiman remains testifies to an old alluvial formation earlier 
than the last scooping out of the Ouse valley, the animal fossils 
of diis layer dating the Piltdown skull at about the same 
period as the Mauer jaw. Maybe it is even older ? Maybe the 
Piltdown stratum is more recent and only Acheulean ? 

The incomplete jaw, discovered beside some cranial 
fragmaits, has ^en the subject of lively controversy. Some 
attribute it to the skull of Eoanthrof>us, while others, 
diametrically opposed to this view — ^and they also bring 
cogent reasons in support of their opinion — consider that the 
jaw is that of a Chimpanzee.' 

If we now have to envisage the destinies of these two 
primitive races, we should picture to ourselves the possibility 
of the Heidelberg race having given birth to the Piltdown race, 
and the Piltdown race of the tj^ with progressive characters 
which we meet with in Aurignacian times. This last race — 
which undoubtedly led to the creation of at least one modern 
dolichocephalic type — we should call by a composite name — 
Cix^Magnon-Laugerie-Chancelade — if we weremonogenist. We 
shall have to explain these nominal approximations which 
appear to be disharmonic. 

If we are to admit that the Piltdown line has come down 
to our day, may we bdieve that the same thing has happened 
in r^ard to the Heidelberg-Neanderthal line ? The answer 
is much more difficult. Many anthropologists adtnit that the 
Neanderthaloid characters sometimes met with in certain 
individuals in Europe in periods later than the Palteolithk, 
and even in present day populations, shoiild be regarded as 
atavisms showing reversion to this ancient race. Others, 
led unhesitatingly by Marcellin Boule, consider that Homo 
neandeirihaUtms became extinct at the close of the Moustierian 
pmod.* 

It is a fact that, so far, the skeletons dug up in strata 
bd<mging to the Reindeer age to not possess the characters 

> This i«w, it would seem, is more and more coming to be regarded 
as Imman. 

• XXn. p. S4S. 
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aSerent to the Neanderthal type. If representatives of this 
inferior race continued to move about on European soil, why 
do we not find a angle specimen among those in the gallery 
of uppa Palaeolithic man ? 

The upper Pleistocene, or Reindeer age, comprises the 
Aurignacian, Solutrean and Magdalenian periods. In view of 
the stratigraphic uncertainties of some of ^e early excavations 
it would appear to be wiser — am not alone in holding this 
opinion — to group the skeletons of .these three periods together, 
and to present the human races of this epoch as though there 
had been no subdivision of the civilization of this portion of 
the Palaeolithic. Authorities are not agreed as to the number 
of human races at that time. Some count four — Cro-Magnon, 
Grimaldi, Laugerie, Chancelade. (And we must also mention, 
if only to keep it in memory, the Homo aurignacensis type 
created by Klaatsch from a skeleton found at Combe-Capelle.) 
Other writers only count three, making one type of the Laugerie 
and Chancelade races. It is this latter definition that we 
certainly ought to accept. 

Moustierian Man 

The middle Pleistocene or Neanderthal race of Man, which 
we have said can be considered as being descended from the 
Heidelberg race, shows itself with singularly homogeneous 
morphological chairacters during the course of the Moustierian 
age, whether we take the Gibraltar Man or those of la Chapelle- 
aux-Saints, Spy, or Neanderthal. Confronted with this 
relative abundance and with such homogeneity, we a^ our- 
selves what can have become of the descendants of Piltdown 
Man, with his characters more nearly approaching those of 
Homo sapiens, during these times. Why have we not found 
their remains ? 

Is the Moustierian civilization specifically the work of 
Homo neanderthalensts ? We might well think so, consid^ng 
the industries and the skeletons so far discovered, which, in 
every station in Belgium, Germany, France and Croatia are 
the same. 

EveryoiM knows the excellent monograph by Boule on 
the Fossil Man of la Chapelle-aux-Saints, at the close of which 
this savant brought together all the discoveries relating to the 
human type of the Moustierian epoch. After having recalled 
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those fiods coming from the same horizon, Boule gave a 
complete diagnosis of this particular race. Those who wish 
to make acquaintance with it in detail will find what they 
want in his book. We shall content ourselves here with 
summing up the principal features while recalling that the 
exceptional morphological brutality of this human type for 
long led people to suppose that the remains discovered could 
only be pathok)gical.* 

The head of this fossil man was extraordinarily rugged. 
The skull is elongated and at the same time flattened 
(platybasia ) ; the posterior region, instead of being rounded, 
is depressed and projecting. The forehead is receding and has 
enormous superciliary arches which in some ways recall the 
visor-like skull of Pithecanthropus erectus. The face is large 
and projecting, forming a kind of muzzle, whereas in present- 
day Europeans the face is almost entirely dominated by the 
cranium. Enormous round orbits, a deep depression separating 
the nasal bones from those of the forehead, a powerM lower 
jaw, and the absence of a chin, complete, as so many inferior 
characters, the general aspect of the bony skeleton of the head. 

What strikes the least observant from the outset, when 
the cranium is examined in profile, is the upsetting of that 
proportion to which we are accustomed between the size of 
the face and the size of the head. Roughly speaking, the 
highest races may be characterised as having a large cranium 
and a small face. Such a picture presents itself as natural 
to our minds, because, in the complex of the head, the face in 
great part represents the lower functions of vegetative 
existence, whereas the cranium, which houses the brain, 
represents the higher functions of our associative life. This 
image really represents a genuine evolution ; we see in the 
higher races a continual decrease of the face, jaws, and even the 
teeth, in proportion as we achieve our cerebral ascent. 

Even if, in the Neanderthal race, the brain-case is large, 
the face itself is enormous. This powerful face must have lent 
an aspect of bestiality to Moustierian Man to which no living 
race — not even the Australians — can approach. Furthermore, 
the large cranium of Homo neanderthalensis did not hold such a 
highly convolute brain as those of present day Europeans. It 
is much less highly orgeinized. Was this, perhaps, why the 


> Xnil and XXII, p. 1S5. 
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Hbustierian race did not survive ? Dkl it find itscii tBmdafd-* 
a M *> in face of tfie new (?) ctniditirais imposed on Man's eadstimee 
towards the close of Moustioiaa and lUie hetinniB4[[ of 
Aorignadan tunes ? 

This excepticoially powerful head was carried on a body 
that was likewise exceptionally powerful and whose dedeton 
preserved a fairly large number of pithecdd souvenirs. The 
'mtebral column was short and massive and the cervical 
votebrae resembled in many a detail th(»e of the cfaiinpanzee. 
Both the cervical and lumbar curvatures appear to have been 
less pronounced than in present day man, to whom th^r permit, 
with the help of various organs, the complete taped position. 
The thoradc cavity was supplied with powerful ribs. The 
massive arms must have been unusually powerful. Maybe 
complete extension of the forearm was impossible. This 
Neanderthal race must have had short legs and bowed lemurs 
with very large extremities. The tibia was also short, with the 
head in-curved bdiind (retroverdon). The articular surface 
of the knee was thus not horizontal but sloped in a downward 
and backward direction. Therefore an absolutely vertical 
stance of thigh and leg was impossible, and the posture of the 
men of those times — or at all events of the race we are now 
describing — ^must have been one of semi-flexion. 

The stature of Homo neanderthalensis was less than that 
of present day human races. The height of males would have 
bem somewhere about i metre 55. As for the height of the 
females, it woidd seem to have already shown that sex difference 
of from 9 to 12 cms — varying with the ethnic group — which 
we see to-day. 

Just now, when speaking of the bony skeleton of the head, 
we saw that the cranium of the Chapdle-aux-Saints man was 
particularly large, and that the brain represented a considerable 
mass. It must not be thought that this was the case with all 
the individuals of this group. The capacity of the Chaprite- 
aux-Saints cranium has be^ estimated at 1600 cubic cna ; 
but the other representatives of this race have fumidied quite 
low figures — 1408 cubic cms in the Neanderdud, and 1300 in 
rile Gibraltar skull, and so on. 

This Moustierian race is differently labelled different 
writers : — Homo neanderthalensis. Homo spymsis, Homo 
mousteriensis. Homo krapinensis. Homo irdadensis, etc. ; each 
writer describing it having added the name of sMUxi in 
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be UmxA tbe btmum ekdeton or^cdetom to tliat of tbe 
gimiw Homo, eo that we have Neanderthal Man, Spy Man, 
k Monstiar Man, and so forth. Others have called him Nome 
primigenius, or Honw antiquiu-— dangerous appelations, 
tspedaily the first. We should bear in mind the unfortunate 
mirtake relating to Elepkas primigenius. We feel that all 
antihrop(^)gists would do well to r^y to the view e}q>re3sed 
by Boule (who could likewise have bestowed a new specific 
name in the Chapelle^ux-Saints man) that all the human types 
of this group whose morphol(^ he has so well described, should 
bear the common label of Homo neanderthalensis. 

Upper PAL.aEOLiTHic Man 

It is obvious that the decline of the Moustierian civilization, 
even if it did coincide exactly with the disappearance of the 
race of Homo neanderthalensis, does not imply that mankind 
died out and then revived by a sort of spontaneous generation 
directly the new civilizations began to be elaborated. Only a 
few years past we should have been greatly embarrassed to 
account for the presence from the earliest phase of the Reindeer 
age of a human race difiering so greatly from that of Neanderthal 
that it would seem impossible that one should be descended 
from the other — unless we postulate the intervention of an 
inexplicable evolution. The Piltdown discovery sheds a little 
more light on our perplexity although it is not yet complete 
day. It authorizes us to postulate two human races existing 
contemporaneously on European soil at the beginning of the 
Paleeolithic, at any rate from Chellean times. As has been 
said already, the Moustierian period has yielded no repre- 
sentatives of this more highly evolved race that was to come 
to full maturity in the upper Palaeolithic. Is it not certain 
that one day we shall find them ?* 

The civilization of this tripartite period, which has been 
called the Reindeer age, is very different from that of the 
preceding periods. Side by side with a more elaborate panoply 
of flint im]^ements — which would appear to indicate a necessary 
response to nune varied needs than had hitherto existed — ^we 
find an intensive utilization of elephant tusks and of horn and 
bone. Spear points, polishers, harpoons, needles, etc., are 
fabricated from these materials of which no profit has been 
made in preceding ages. But what very largdy differentiates 
* Sea Note «t ead oi Chapter, p. 7B. (Translator ) 
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the new from the old civilization is the devd(^>m«it of a 
Mtiierto unknown ex^uession of human thou^t. The plastic 
arts make their appearance. 

At first, in the Aurignadan period, these consisted in 
hesitant and cruddy executed sculptures and gravings, whidi, 
to boot, are extremdy rare. Then, when we get to Magdalenian 
times — ^was material existence more assured, perhaps ? — ^we 
see an efflorescence of magnificent and, in some ways, 
unsurpassable art. It is manifested in all manner of tediniques 
— sculpture, graving, painting, modelling. Everyone knows 
the w^th and variety of these works of art in reindeo: horn, 
ivory and bone, and on stone, which have been yielded by all 
the Magdalenian centres of Europe. Known to aJl, to^ay, are 
those impressive frescoes, so largdy conceived, painted on the 
walls of the caves of Altamira, Font de Gaume and elsewhere. 

To what race belonged these ingenious craftsmen, these 
incomparable artists whose hands were guided by so dear a 
vision of the s5mthetic form that they were never at a loss for 
a single detail ? — whose skill was so amazing that their first 
strokes, with nothing added, gave a perfect picture of the 
living animal and its action ? — a picture so truthful that there 
is never the smallest doubt as to the zoological quality of the 
spedes represented ? 

Are we to include these artists among the original peoples 
of Europe ? Or are they, according to the old philological 
doctrines, Asiatic immigrants who have appeared by one 
knows not what mysterious routes that are easy to point out 
only in the study and on a map ? 

We can claim, without fear, these men of the upper 
Palseolithic as the ancestors of at least one or two of our 
existing races. If, when faced with the reconstructed 
Neanderthal Man, we feel some repugnance owing to its 
bestiality in considering the type as belonging to our 
genealogical tree, we shall fed no such repugnance when 
confronted with Homo sapiens of the close of quaternary 
times. We shall be quite willing to recognize that we are 
descended from this man whose biped posture is more perfect, 
and whose forehead, looked at from the front, is full of nobility ; 
whose face no longer shows the prognathism which gave to 
Homo neanderthalensis so brutal an expression. The architecture 
of the Man of Cro-Magnon and the Man of Lar^^erie-Chancelade 
is one that is obviously highly devdoped. 
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Hiese new races remain qnite " in the air " so far as any 
relation to the human races of the ancient Quaternary goes. 
We may, however, suppose that one of them at least is linked 
up with the Piltdown race, but this is nothing but a hypothesis. 
Our discoveries so fat do not authorize us to go further. Let 
us, moreover, remember that Piltdown is represented only by 
smne cranial fragments. When we come to consider the 
descendants of these races, we are in less uncertainty, for we 
see them come down to our own day and we can point them out. 

The stature of this pleistocene group is not homogeneous. 
One of these races is very tall, whereas the other is probably 
below the average height. 

The tall skeletons were 5delded by the Cro-Magnon 
(Dordogne) and Baouss^-Rouss^ (Italy) stations. The old 
man of Cro-Magnon must have been very taU (i metre 82). 
His companions were not quite so tall (Hamy gives an average 
height of I metre 78). The five adult skeletons of Baouss6- 
Rouss^ measured by Vemeau range in height from i metre 79 
to I metre 94 (average i metre 87). These are extraordinary 
figures. 

No existing European population can show an average 
like this, since it exceeded i metre 82. No population in the 
world even, because the greatest average height is that of the 
Galloway Scots, and perhaps the Pila-Pila of West Africa, and 
their average does not go beyond 1 metre 79. Will this 
extraordinarily great stature of the biggest men of the Reindrar 
age be maintained without alteration in our anthropological 
tables ? Or will new discoveries lower the figure as it stands 
to-day ? It would be strange if our finds to date had yielded 
us exceptional types only. 

The less tall race is represented by a certain number of 
skeletons, among which the best known are those of Laugerie 
and Chancelade, both in the Dordogne. The average height 
of this population was probably less than the mean height of 
jwesent day Europeans, because so far we have only been able 
to give it I metre 62 to i metre 63. Such a difference between 
this and the Cro-Magnon race requires that, for the moment at 
least, we should consider the two separately. Their portraits, 
rapidly sketched in, may be given as follows ; 

Cro-Magnon race; individually very tall, with powerful 
muscles, having bowed femurs with piaster, and laterally 
flattened (platycnemic) tibias ; dolichoce{flia]ic skull and short. 
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im>aid ^ce ; quadrib^eral orbits ; loog, meenm nasal 
Pi^jtcHiyiiy) ; powerful jaw aiid poomsarat dan. Ti» faiiro 
k profnathous l^t much less so than in Homo mmdertMon^. 

Laugerie-Chancelade race : individually small, bat 
vigraously muscled ; powerful femurs with pilaster, and 
jdatycnemic and slightly retroverted tibias ; large feet ; very 
long and powerful arms. The dolichocephalic skull and the 
wide, high face constitute a harmonious type (wluch our 
Cro-Magnon Man is not) ; the orbits are large, the nose 
leptorrhine ; the powerful lower jaw shows a prominent dun. 
The face is not prognathous. 

These two strongly-built, muscular races were not made 
for brute conflict alone. Their cerebral development is 
remarkable. A well-modelled cranium houses a highly 
organized brain. These races possess all that is needful both 
for conquering nature and for maintaining the position won, 
for they have strength at the di^sition of intelligence. It 
would seem that both of them, as de Quatrefages said of the 
Cro-Magnon race, “ are in every respect armed for the struggle 
against the difficulties and dangers of wild life.” 

Scarcely had these fossil races been brought to light before 
it was attempted to show what group — or groups — ^might be 
considered to be their descendants. The small Dolichocephals 
— the Laugerie-Chancelade race — ^were at once approximated 
to the Eskimo. Certain resemblances in their morphological 
characters, such as dolichocephaly and hypsicephaly, a 
leptoprosopic face, the sagittal crest, and small stature ; 
together with certain ethnographic comparisons — artistic 
representations in particular — seemed to promise well for this 
line of investigation. At the time of the final melting of the 
glaciers the Magdalenians would have followed the reindeer 
herds in their great trek northwards. Thus, for this race, the 
climatic enviromnent would have remained the same, and the 
rdation between the fauna (the reindeer in especial) and Man 
would have been preserved. The present day E^imo, who 
have developed little since the close of the upper Paleolithic, 
have retained an art which is highly reminiscent of that of 
thwr ^agdaiteEflaiv ^testore, and ths« baa 

tWQMSvedvecy TOntbWke that oi tbeai qmtexxoxy iotbeasal 
Hamy appears to support this point of view in his PrieiM 
de Peddoniologie humaine. Speaking of the Eskimo, he writes r 
” Both by their manners and custcnns and the matofal ol thesr 
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-industiy and art, the present day H 3 ^perboreans would appear 
to be closely related to the quaternary troglodytes of our 
country. We have already said that they do not differ greatly 
from the latter in- their anatomy. In the circumpolar regions 
they still keep in being the Reindeer age of France, Bel^um 
and Switzerland with its zoological, ethnographical and other 
characteristics."' This opinion, which Hamy has doubtless 
abandoned, has been by turns accepted and contested. Even 
to-day, though it finds resolute detractors among American 
anthropologists, it meets with support from English anthro- 
pologists like Sollas and Boyd Dawkins, and from French ones 
like Herv^. 

Similarities certainly exist between the zoological and 
ethnographical characters of Eskimo and Magdalenians. But 
is it absolutely essential that a common origin should be 
invoked to explain them ? Now that the earth is beginning 
to be explored, do we not witness some singular approxima- 
tions — they are apparent only — between populations widely 
separated geographically ? Can we not admit that these 
characters, thus placed in parallel, are merely convergent and 
not derivative ? I know well that conclusions such as I have 
here expressed lead to the admission of a singularly widely 
distributed polygenism ; but in objectively welcoming such 
an alternative, at all events for the moment, are we not facing 
reality, facing all the results of modem work ? 

If we are to believe that the Eskimo are descended from 
the men of Laugerie-Chancelade, are we to think that aU the 
men of this quaternary race became Hyperboreans ? Must we 
believe that when the glaciers finally retreated, all the 
Magdalenians, marching as one man towards their hyperborean 
destiny, went north ? Such an hypothesis could only have 
any verisimilitude if the small people had constituted but one 
little group all obeying a single will. Palae-ethnological 
discoveries are not yet sufficient in number for eastern and 
northern Europe, any more than they are for Asia, for us to be 
able to come to any conclusion, no matter what, in regard to 
this question. 

^ fax as 1 am. coucenved., 1 am leaA’^ to b^eve 
tbat at \east a part oi the "Nte^tertanean populations can 
claim the men of Laugerie-Chancelade as ancestors. Such a 
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supposition, it is obvious, leads to the belief that the 
Magdalenian population, instead of emigrating to the North, 
remained, after the climatic and geographical changes, in the 
same places in which we previously found them. 

^^at was the fate of the Cro-Magnon race ? 

Like the men of the Laugerie-Chancelade race, they 
probably remained on during the Mesolithic, in the same places 
in which they had sojourned since Aurignacian times. We 
have every right to think that a part of those populations 
which we shall see in the Neolithic belong to this stock. 
Anthropologists of the quality of Broca, de Quatrefages, Hamy, 
Collignon and Verneau have not been afraid to see the 
descendants of this race in certain populations of France, 
Spain and Africa : — the south-west of France, the Dordogne, 
the Landes and the Basque districts being thus peopled by 
men of Cro-Magnon type. But to find the best representatives 
of this race we must go and seek them on the other side of the 
Mediterranean, in North Africa and on the sea-coast of the 
African North-West. On one hand the Berbers, and on the 
other the Guanches would seem to present the closest morpho- 
logical affinity with this ancient stock. May such affinity 
also be sought, perhaps, among certain representatives of 
the populations of Northern Europe ? The association of 
great height with dolichocephaly but without the concomitant 
leptoprosopy leads us to such an hypothesis. Able minds have 
considered that this northern race and a part, at least, of the 
Berber race, are but two branches of the same anthropological 
tree, separated since prehistoric times. 

To sum up, we can establish the presence — the survival, 
one might say — of two races in Europe (we shall speak of a 
third directly) when palasolithic times were drawing towards 
their close — the tall Cro-Magnon race and the small Laugerie- 
Chancelade race. Both of them were dolichocephalic. One 
of them would really appear to descend from the Piltdown 
race. But which ? The comparative size of the skuU, which, 
in other circumstances, might be used, will not here suffice. 
We must wait for fresh finds in lower Palaeolithic centres. Of 
the two races which lived during the same epoch — or which 
preceded the two races mentioned above — one is considered 
to be extinct — Homo neanderthalensis. The offshoot from the 
genealogical tree representing this race would appear to have 
withered towards the close of the Moustierian. 
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We have not yet spoken of a fourth race which would 
appear to have been but sparsely represented in Europe and 
whose geographical origin it would seem that we should seek 
on the other side of the Mediterranean on the soil of that 
venerable African continent which was so propitious to the 
development of the human species. 

The Grimaldi Race 

Canon de Villeneuve, who was charged by the Prince of 
Monaco with the systematic excavation of the famous caves of 
Baouss 6 -Rouss 4 , found two extraordinary skeletons on June 
3rd, 1901, in the Grotte des Enfants, one of the caves excavated 
in this little limestone massif. They lay at a depth of 
8 metres 50 in a deposit belonging to the Moustierian period. 
These two skeletons, buried together, were described by 
Professor Vemeau of the Museum de Paris, as negroid. He 
gave the name of the Grimaldi race to the human type to which 
they belonged,* and it is by this name, or as Negroids, that 
these skeletons are known among anthropologists. 

At what Palasolithic horizon should we place them ? Do 
they really belong to the Moustierian period, as, at first sight, 
the floor level in which they were discovered would seem to 
show ? The Abb^ de Villeneuve indicates that these Negroid 
skeletons were in a trench, about 75 cms. deep, dug in the 
Moustierian deposit, but that in reality they belonged to a 
more recent epoch — that which chronologically lies immediately 
above the Moustierian, that is to say, they belonged to the 
Aurignacian civilization. We must thus consider the Grimaldi 
Negroids to be Aurignacians who had been interred in a 
Moustierian stratum. 

When Vemeau’s first memoir* appeared it caused great 
surprise in anthropological circles. What could be the 
meaning of the presence on European soil of individuals whose 
morphology differed so greatly from that of the fossil men 
hitherto discovered ? Was it a question of exceptional 
characters, of some sort of morphological abnormality ? Or 
were they confronted with the problem of an African race 
having penetrated at such a very remote date to the European 
coast ? Vemeau cautiously kept an open mind on the question. 

* The ItaUan commune in wbicb the maaeif oi B a o uaaA -Rouaat in 
•ituateU IS called Grimaldi. 

< OOLXVI. 
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He concluded his memoir thus ; “ One fact remains, namdljf, 
that earlier than the Cro-Hagnon race [Reindeer age] and later 
than the Spy race \Honio neanderihalensts], another ethnic 
element was represented in our regions and that this element 
showed negroid characters. If 1 have been able to demonstrate 
thus much I shall have reached the goal at which I aimed in 
writing this short note."’ Fortunate discoveries were soon to 
throw light on the matter. 

A few years earlier Piette and Salomon Reinach had 
described some steatite statuettes found precisely in this same 
Grimaldi region and in this identical massif of Baouss^Rouss^. 
They had been discovered by Julien in one of the caves — ^la 
Barma Grande. This collection consists of five female 
statuettes, remarkable among other things for the full develop- 
ment of the breasts and buttocks. Two among them, at 
least, are undeniably steatopygous. And steatopygy is an 
African peculiarity. One must admit that this encounter in 
one and the same place with negroid skeletons and steatopygous 
statuettes becomes a fact of the deepest interest. And the 
interest in this direction is not yet exhausted 

Eight years after the finding of the negroid skeletons 
Szombathy published the photograph of a figurine discovered 
in the Aurignacian centre at Willendorf (Lower Austria), in 
beds of loess that are rich in palaeolithic floors. This statuette, 
carved from a bit of oolitic limestone, is ii cms. in height. 
It represents a nude woman in whom the sub-gluteal region 
is extraordinarily developed. Enormous breasts, a protruding 
abdomen, and fat buttocks recall the similar characteristics 
seen in elderly Bushmen women. The hair is represented in 
little tufts. 

In 1912 Dr. Lalanne found several bas-reliefs, of great 
value in the elucidation of this question,* in the magnificent 
Laussel (Dordogne) beds. Two of these represent females ; 
the other represents a young man. Without going into 
irrelevant details, let us say that the female figures are 
characterized by a pronounced steatopygy and voluminous 
breasts. These sculptures are thus approximated in their 
general morphology to the Willendorf woman and the Grimaldi 

' CCUCVI. The pereothesee in this quotation are not Vemeau**. 
I have interpolated them for the better ([uidance of non-anthropological 
IMden. 

• OXUl, p. IS9. 
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figurines. The young man. on the contrary, is slim and lean. 
In Z922 Dr. R. de St. P^er had the good fortune to dig up 
a new steat(q>ygoas statuette of a woman in ivory in an 
Aurignarian stratum in the Grotte des Rideaux at Lespugue 
in the Haute Garonne, measuring 147mm. in height, and of 
whkh some excellent photograph have appeared in 
An^opologie} 

It is impossible not to collate these figurations of Grimaldi, 
Willendorf and Laussel* with the discovery of negroid skeletons 
at Baouss^-Rouss^. The one discovery illuminates the other, 
and they mutually explain and complement one another. 
And from these documents alone we are driven to think that 
during the Palaeolithic — at all events during the Aurignacian 
stage of it — there were representatives, on European soil, of a 
population whose morphological characters could not but 
belong to a steatopygous race. The realism of these statuettes 
and bas-reliefs indicates that the artists who produced them 
had their models before them. Such forms are not invented, 
and are certainly not invented at several different places in 
Europe at the same time, and with such precision in the 
concomitant characters. Further, we may add this piece of 
ethnic information ; steatopygy, where it does exist, is limited 
to females. The youth of Laussel is not steatopygous. This 
difference in the way in which the sexes are represented show 
clearly that these sculptures are not conventional but are 
more or less faithful portraits of human types then extant, 
which the sculptors copied.* 

A number of questions, whose importance for primitive 
History leap to the eyes, now present themselves. The first 
of these is : In what part of the world do we find populations 
at once negroid and steatopygous ? 

It is not difficult to give the answer. Such persons are 
Imown only in Africa. Are we to conclude, then, that during 

• R. de St. Pdrier, " Statuette de femme sMatopyge dicouverte i 
Lespugue (Haute Garoane),” VAnthropologia, 1922, p. 361. 

* They have also been found at Brassempouy (Landes). 

s Professor Vemeau, quoted on p. 68, with regard to negroid 
eharacters in Enropean skeletons, remains, in his latest utterance on the 
qnestion of the origin of the Grimaldi type, unconvmced that it was 
African ; " I would uke to beUeve it. but . . . up to date, the type 
has not been discovered in Africa except at an epoch more recent than 
that in which our Baoossd-Roussd specimens lived." — " La race de Nean- 
derthal et la race de Grimaldi : leur role dans I’Humanitd,'' Journal of thr 
Roy. Antkr. Inal., London, Vol. liv, 1924, p. 228. [Translator's Note.] 
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the Aurignacian period, at least, there was uomigTation into 
Europe from Africa ? But we must know whether there was 
in prehistoric Africa a paleolithic civilization which might 
have been at that time related to our own. And we must also 
"fin'd out what road could have been followed by these Africans, 
who had not yet invented navigation. Fifteen years ago we 
could not even have thought of answering such questions on the 
earliest human migrations. To-day we have the means of 
formulating h5q)othescs which appear to be very attractive. 

With every day that passes it becomes more clear that 
Africa was in possession of palaeolithic and neolithic civiliza- 
tions identical with our own. Everywhere in that vast 
continent a number of finds have been made which have 
provided prehistorians with plenty of comparative material. 
The ancient and middle Pleistocene of Africa had its Chellean, 
Acherilean and Moustierian lithic forms* just like Europe. 
And the implements characteristic of our Reindeer age 
civilization are also generally found in Africa. It is impossible 
however, at the present moment, to establish an indisputable 
chronological parallelism between the two continents. 

Southern Africa would appear to have been one vast centre 
of palaeolithic civilization. But is it the earliest centre, taking 
Eur-Africa into consideration as a whole ? From the Cape 
Colony to the Mediterranean shores one meets with a long 
train of stone implements of all the lithic ages, sometimes in 
prodigal profusion. 

The wide Sahara, to-day almost impassable, did not present 
so bare an aspect in the Pleistocene, nor did it constitute such 
an obstacle. The African climate was less arid, and the 
fauna, now banished to that great triangle comprehended 
between the Sudan and Table Mountain, was ftien distributed 
over the entire continent. The inhabitants oi the country 
now known as 'M.otocco, Aigeria and Tunisia knew the elephant, 
the rhinoceros and the giraffe. 

Can we use this resemblance — ^which sometimes becomes 
identity — between the stone industries of Africa* and Europe 
as an argument in favour of a unique Eur-African race in 
pleistocene times'? The time has not yet arrived when we 
can positively assert it, but the chances in favour of such an 

I Sm ittDte especially the important finds ol Reygass*. OOXVIl. 

/ y*®. rtratigrapliy patooUthk Airka is far from being known, 
jrew of the African Btations are stratified. 
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ai^roximation become less dul»ous with every day that 
passes.* 

Steatopygy, an unusual characteristic, is particularly 
marked in the Hottentot and Bushmen people and, to a less 
degree, in some of the East Africa groups. Further, it is the 
Hottentots whose hair presents that curious feature which 
anthropologists call “ pepper com ’’ hair. The Willendorf 
woman, who is both steatopygous and represented with 
" peppei' coni ” hair, thus associates the characters peculiar 
to Hottentots, and the Aurignacian sculptors, let us repeat, 
could not have invented such a type, having these two 
characters. 

It is generally known that the Hottentots and Bushmen 
who to-day have been pressed back into limited areas, once 
occupied large tracts of Africa. Their geographical territory 
extented, at the least, from 15“ S. lattitude to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In former times they populated the southern 
district of Lake Nyassa. Pushed back from the north by the 
Bantu and from the south by the Whites, and stamped out 
by these two invaders, they survive merely as a few nomadic 
families wandering in Namaqualand and the Kalahari district. 
The purest representative of this primitive race, whose 
extinction, alas ! seems imminent, is the Bosjesman or " bush- 
man The Hottentots are much more mixed with their 
neighbours, the Bantu, several of whose morphological 
characters they have acquired by crossbreeding. Finally, do 
not let us forget that the Hottentots and Bushmen are yellow- 
skinned. This weak pigmentation might explain — if explana- 
tion be called for — the gradual passing of the yellow to the white 
t)rpe in prehistoric times. 

If, thus, we accept the relationship — based on morpho- 
logical and ethnograpbical characters — of at any rate a portion 
of the European with the African Aurignacians, the only 
question that still arises is as to which of them are the ancestors 
of the others. 

Many reasons appear to militate in favour of the African 
Uthic civilization being the older, among others that a portion 
of the holocene fauna of Horth Africa is fossil whereas in 
Europe it is not. Bi^cdus anliquus, so ably represented by 

* We cui also call to ovr aid arcnmenti drawn from the rock gravings 
9I North Africa and the paintings discovered on the cave wiUls in South 
Africa. 
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prehistonc Africans in thdr rock engravings, is extinct..* 
Flatnand found drawings of Bubalus and of men using pcdished 
stone axes on the same panel. 

There still remains the problem of communications between 
the two continents. We Imow that in the early Pleistocene 
Europe and Africa were continuous with Asia. The 
Mediterranean was of much smaller extent than now because its 
secondary waters had not yet been formed. Man was the 
contemporary of many of the subsidences which resulted in the 
{xesent geography of southern Europe. There was no obstacle 
to the passage of the Africans of those early paleolithic times. 
Their way lay open without a break, notably across the wide 
Tuniso-Sicilian land bridge.* 

The centre of the African Aurignacian civilization may be 
sought in the Great Lakes region, a little to the north of the 
district which was still inhabited by the Hottentots and 
Bushmen during recent centuries. Thence this civilization 
would have proceeded on the one hand in the direction of 
South Africa, where wall paintings resembling the French ones 
are found in certain caves ; and on the other towards the 
Mediterranean coast. The Getulian implements, like the 
Petit Poucet pebbles, mark the route taken by these migrations 
in both directions. Thus the European Aurignacian and the 
African Getulian would be simply two geographical aspects 
of an identical culture. And the Negroids (and steatopygous 
people) of Europe would thus represent the t5^es — the only 
types so far discovered — of the African hordes that passed 
across to our continent, perhaps towards the end of the mid- 
Quaternary ? 


Obviously we cannot legitimately regard the problem as 
solved. But the importance of these modem finds enabling 
us to get somewhere near an explanation of our origin can be 
well understood. Let us be wise and reserve ju(^[n^t. We 
must not allow our eagerness to discover a new link in the 
chain uniting past with present to lead us too hastily to 

* It has been Fcadiiy admitted that the continents w«re separated before 
the Aurignacian period. Maybe these interruptions to continuous passage ace 
later than is commonly supposed. Or possibly the Aurignacians are slmi^ 
descendants oi those who passed across earlier still ? The Gibraltar land- 
bridge was cut in the Pliocene. Is it possible that it was temporarily 
re-established later on ? 
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«s^blish genealogies which we may be obliged to abandon 
to-mmrow ! 

* * 

We have seen the Neanderthal race disappear (?) in the 
Moustierian period. What can have been the cause of this 
extinction ? It has been sought in the general simplicity 
of its cerebral convolutions in which are seated the sensory 
motor territories of the associative centre. This associative 
centre in which impressions are concentrated and interpreted 
is not ap|>arent in the lower mammals, whereas it is greatly 
developed in Monkeys and attains its maximum in Man. 

Every textbook indicates the part played by the anterior 
portion of the frontal lobes in intellectual activity. The 
gradual development of these frontal lobes by slow evolution 
or by sudden mutations may be regarded as one of the greatest 
gains of human kind. It is thanks to this transformation that 
humanity has been able to survive, develop, and become 
master of the organic world. The following quotation from 
the Belgian anthropologist, Houz^, well brings out the 
importance of this achievement. " In the progress of the 
cerebral hemispheres up through the geological periods, it is 
the frontal lobe, the seat of the most complicated associations 
and the most accurately adjusted mental combinations, that 
has grown larger. In Man it has acquired such pre'eminence 
that it has rendered defensive adaptation unnecessary {Homo 
nudus et inermis). The frontal lobe itself has become the most 
redoubtable weapon for both attack and defence.” Was 
Homo neanderthalensis deficient, by comparison with other 
men, in his cerebral equipment, for the struggle for existence ? 
And — if it has ever been absolutely and definitively demon- 
strated — ^was his extinction due to an unequal struggle against 
other and more highly organized men, such as those whose 
presence has been revealed to us by the post-Moustierian 
Palaeolithic ? Or had this species, like other animal species 
who have now disappeared, reached the extreme limits of its 
" vital possibilities ” ? 

Are certain human races, like powerful civilizations which, 
after having known periods of magnificence they were unable 
to survive, have vanished forever — are these human races 
doomed to become extinct after having reached, as it were, 
the natural term of their career — doomed by (this is obviously 
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but a manner of speaking) a complete incapacity topapetuate 
themselves ? It will be realized that we must content ourselves 
with simply asking these questions. Discussions of this kind 
are outside our prescribed scope. 


The Human Races from Mesolithic Times. 

Although the skeletons (still very few) recovered from 
various palaeolithic horizons have thrown a good deal of light 
on oiu- ethnic history during those times, directly we come to 
the neolithic period difficulties of a more serious nature begin. 
Europe — the one continent about which we have any certain 
knowledge in regard to its successive populations— becomes 
peopled more densely and in greater variety. Genuine 
migrations have now begun, and races have become mixed, 
one superposed on top of another, in an inextricable tangle.’ 

One ethnic fact of considerable importance intervened 
before the beginning of the Neolithic even, during the inter- 
mediate Azilian period, and that was the appearance of a 
brachycephalic population. Such a morphological type had 
been hitherto unknown in our continent.* Whence came this 
new race ? Have the inadequate excavations of the 
Palaeolithic not yet shown it to us ? Or did this new Man, 
really unknown to the chipped stone age of Europe, come from 
a neighbouring continent ? If so, Asia naturally suggests 
itself because of its large brachycephalic bloc, and also on 
account of its geographical proximity. 


’ The impossibility of seeing this problem whole, like some gener&l 
problem, obliges us to refer the reader to the different cbaptciB in which are 
examined the anthropological events of which each country has been the 
theatre. 

Recent discoveries of human skeletons at Solutr6 have shaken the 
foundations of the ethnogeny that has been built up for the Pakeolithic. 
Excavations at this celetxated site have been resumed since 1923 by MM. 
IMperet, Ma}ret and Fabian Arcelin (son of Adrien Arcelin, one of tlm 
discoverers of Solutr^]. Up to date five new skeletons have been dug out of 
Aurignactan strata. Palrolithic skulls have hitherto been long ones. 
Brachycephaly, it was thought, appeared only in the Mesolithic. But 
Solutr^ has now furnished several skulls of mesaticephalic, one of sub- 
brachycephalic form. It will be necessary to revert to these hi^y important 
discoveries which will probatdy force us to revise former judgmente on the 
skeletons previously found at &lutrd and to construct quite other hypotheses 
as to the origin of the peoples of the polished stone age. It is impossiUe to 
over-emphasize the importance of theM discoveries. See the Bulletins of the 
local Association for the advancement of human palaeontology amd prehistory, 
published at Lyon since 1933; Proceedings of the Academie des Sciences, 
Remu Anthrop., Paris. 
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The neolithic civilization as i whole differs greatly in its 
main lines from the palaeolithic civilizations. And so it was 
at once imagined that this new civilization was brought in 
by this brachycephalic race and that it appeared first to the 
east. 

The comparative chronology of prehistoric times in EgjT>t, 
in Western Asia and Europe, would seem to confirm this eastern 
> origin for the profound double modification of the human race 
itself and its manner of living. 

It is unnecessary for tis to recall here the characteristics 
of the Neolithic or those of the curious and very important 
Azilian period preceding it, for readers have only to refer to 
de Morgan’s Prehistoric Man in this series to become acquainted 
with details such as the change in the climate, and also in the 
fauna, many of whose representatives become extinct while 
others migrate either to northern latitudes (Reindeer, Gluttons, 
Lemmings), or to high altitudes (Wild Goat, Chamois, Marmot, 
etc.) ; the profoimd economic, social and religious revolution 
and the ethnic modifications which ensued. These transforma- 
tions are so great that early anthropologist.s could see no other 
explanation than that of an invasion. It is true that in the 
time of Broca, who delivered such a fine address on this subject, 
Piette’s work on the Azilian phase had not yet appeared. 

Even before the Neolithic, and in this intermediate 
Azilian period, as we have said, the ancient ethnic characteristics 
of Europe were profoimdly modified. The Bavarian station of 
Ofnet shows us a brachycephalic element added to those 
dolichocephalic types which, up till then, had provided the 
entire PaLaeolithic population. Until this station was discovered 
in 1907-8 the earliest recorded appearance of brachycephaly 
was during the polished stone age. Of twenty-one measurable 
crania (thirty-three were recovered from the Ofnet cave) 
eight are brachycephalic — and extremely brachycephalic at 
that, according to Schlitz’s text' — ^five aue dolichocephalic, 
and eight mesaticephalic. One could never have anticipated 
such a mixture. 

Here is already an auithropological picture in miniature, 
an epitome, of what the population of the continent of Europe 
was to be from that time forward. A fresh chapter of universal 
history opens. And in this comer of the world it is written 


< CCZXXVI, p. 33. The description of the cranin is on p. 241. 
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by a race or races rather different from th(^ which* Up till 
now, have succeeded one another in Europe hum Chilean 
tiroes. And if we say races, it is because not only the 
Brachycephals and Mesaticephals of Ofnet are new items in 
our inventory of Humanity, but the Dolichocq^als of this 
station themselves appear to be different fi^ the old 
Dolichocephals of the Palaeolithic, whether those of Laugerie- 
Chancelade or those of Cro-Magnon. In fact the Ohiet 
Dolichocephals have a leptoprosopic face associated with a 
long head. They are not disharmonic. Unfortunately we 
have only the bones of the head ; the rest of the body would 
be necessary for a definitive determination.* 

It is probable that, when we come to discover skeletons 
in the earliest Danish Neolithic, anterior even to the oldest 
kitchen-middens, like the horizon.^ excavated, for instance, at 
Maglemose and Svaerdborg,* we shall find that they are 
similar to the dolichocephalic type at Ofnet, because these 
evidently represent the oldest stock of that race which to-day 
stUl forms the main element of the population in all those 
States on the borders of the Baltic and the North Sea. From 
the Neolithic proper onwards we shall meet with this northern 
race, at any rate in Scandinavia and Denmark. There are 
certainly a few representatives of the bracbycephalic type 
associated with it, but as a whole the Scandinavian population 
is already what our anthropological analyses show it to be 
to-day. 

We have still, however, to explain the presence during 
the course of this intermediate period of a " Mongoloid type ’’ 
of Brachycephals mixed with the dolichocephalic population 
in the Southwest of Europe, at Mugem. Does any relationship 
exist between these ancient Portuguese and these ancient 
Bavarians who lived approximately at the same period ? If 


* The importance of this Ofnet discovery from the point of view of 
European happenings, has not yet been sufficiently realised. As a matter of 
fact we shall see that from the time that the earliest pages of written history 
appear, northern and central Europe are already under the dominion of at 
le^ two of the types met with in the Bavarian station, namely the 
Dolichocephals of the northern race and the Brachycephals of the type of 
//omo alpinus (a name that is open to argument), who are to become the 
representatives of the Celtic race of the anthropologists of the middle of the 
i^h century. And these types will simply be the descendants of the 
men who, having already mingled their destinies towards the close of the 
Hucdalenian, established the famous collective bnrial place. Future finds 
wUIprobably do nothing to modify our views on this point. 

* COmX ; CXXIl. (The earliest Scandinavian stone age is in question.) 
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swb does exist, and if, on the other hand, the Ohiet men can 
be ^own to be rdated to the Asiatic Brachycephals, how are 
we to intejjnet the Mugem finds, at such a distance from 
Bavaria ? Thus will the last word have been said jHopos 
the date at which the first Brachycephals appeared in Europe ? 

To sum up, at the moment when the Mesolithic dawn is 
breaking, we shall find in our continent — Europe alone is 
envisaged owing to the present state of our discoveries — only 
the ancestors of the present dolichocephalic populations of 
Mediterranean type and the descendants of the Cro-Magnon 
t3rpe. But veiy shortly afterwards we shall witness the arrival 
of two other races whose destinies will be among the most 
resounding the world has known. 

Thus the " Azilian-Tardenoisian ” period (like intermediate 
forms in palaeontology) would appear to be one of those most 
worthy of the attention of anthropologists. It is this period 
which holds the secret of our history, because it was during 
this time that the new men appeared in Europe who profoundly 
transformed the ancient civilization by bringing about the 
substitution of agriculture, animal domestication and stock- 
raising for the former hunting and fishing existence. By the 
care we bring to our excavations we may both extract the 
minute details of the social life — in the modem sense of the 
word — of these first sedentary Europeans, and also, perhaps, 
discover their ethnic origin. 

We shall find representatives of the brachycephalic type 
superposed very closely on those of the Palaeolithic in many 
parts of Europe, but we do not yet know how they came to 
be where we find them. The routes they followed should be 
indicated by their interments, since men have ever lavished 
care on their dead, but these sepultures, alas I have largely 
disappeared since the Azilian period. Nevertheless, all chance 
is not quite lost of gathering up the threads ignorantly broken 
by those who went before us. The Metal age will show us* 
even more of the movement of peoples than the preceding ages. 

Many of the routes across Europe were traced out by their 
Neolithic predecessors. The new civilization will advance 
especially ^ong those routes which brought the Brachycephals 
of the polished stone age and even the advance guard of the 
Nordics to all parts, more or less, of the continent, and also 
along those further highways which are constantly being 
discovered and are not alwa\^ quite what one would have 
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imagined. We shall get a closer knowledge of those who 
brought these civilizations when we come to examine, country 
by countiy, such ethnological adventures as have befallen 
each of them. 

Was each civilization, as it arose, in the hands of one 
particular race ? Nothing is less certain. The successive 
penetration of copper, bronze and iron was by commercial 
highways, and no particular human type would appear to 
have been the sole propagator responsible. On the other 
hand, it is evident that, especially in the iron age, a considerable 
expansion of the Nordic race took place very nearly all over 
Europe. To what determining influences was this expansion 
due ? 

This prolific and warlike race will at once begin those 
adventurous travels which are to lead it very far from its 
point of departure. It wiU appear almost everywhere, and 
almost everywhere will leave traces of its passage in the form 
of colonies of varying density of population. Several among 
them will have a great destiny. 

It will penetrate through Spain as far as North Africa, 
and by way of the Balkan peninsular as far as Asia Minor. 
Maybe we shall find traces of it much further afield, among the 
mountains which border the north of Eastern Turkestan ? 

To-day the greater part of these contingents — in some 
districts they are almost homogeneous — will be found grouped 
from the west of the Channel to the north of Scandinavia. 

Thus we arrive at the threshold of historic times.* 

• Translator’s Note (see p. 6 i.) ,The discovery of a skull in a 
Moustierian level in Palestine by Tumlle-Petre, described at the meeting of 
the Bntish Association at Southampton (192^) " throws a welcome light on 
these problems ” in the words of Sir Arthur Keith, who examined the fragment, 
and '1^0 has pronounced the opimon that the Galilean man represents a 
pecuhar variety of the Neanderthal species, " one that makes an approach 
in several respects to man of the modem typo”. The Times, Sir Arthur 
Keith's descnption of ” The Galilee Skull ". August 14th, 1925. 
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THE RACES OF EUROPE 

CHAPTER I 

An Attempted General Classification 

W E do not yet know exactly when the first Europeans 
appeared. Theoretically, there is nothing in the way 
of this having happened in the Tertiary era. Man, geologically 
of great antiquity, may have sprung from an offshoot that was 
not borne on the anthropoid branch, and may have evolved 
earlier than did this branch, in the Miocene. This miocene 
member of the Human family may have become a real Man in 
the Pliocene. But these are but intellectual concepts. Not a 
single human trace has been discovered in the Miocene ; not 
a bone fragment in the Pliocene. 

Man appears in the early Quaternary already well 
differentiated from his hypothetical ancestral stock and in 
possession of all his own specific characters, and for details in 
regard to the prehistoric European races we must turn to the 
chapter in which fossil Man and his successors were discussed. 
We must not forget, however, that Europe is the continent 
which so far has yielded the earliest human relics. Both their 
chronological authenticity and their ethnological place can be 
vouched for on the strength of the many discussions and 
verifications that have taken place. 

The present population of central and western Europe is 
in part descended from these prehistoric peoples, and in part 
from those who later on in the course of history migrated from 
the northern and eastern portions of the continent. These 
peoples came, perhaps, from western Asia — some of them 
certainly did so. 

At first it would seem that these populations, arriving one 
after the other, must have caused profound ethnical perturba- 
tions among the older inhabitants. These disturbances must 
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not be exaggerated but neither must they be minimuied. 
If we consider only the time of the great invasions, what do 
we see ? — hordes, having different names, coming one after 
the other, like avalanches in spring ; but was their ethnic 
origin so diverse ? There are the Germanic folk and the 
Huns, two races ! 

Other men in the more distant part preceded these invading 
hordes. Their adventures and their names are forgotten. 
No doubt many of them belonged to the northern race, at all 
events a part of the neolithic and bronze age Dolichocephals. 
This being the case, the newcomers no more changed the 
ethnic physiognomy of the country in which their predecessors 
were established, than the invaders who made Rome tremble. 

The problem of these invasions must also be looked at 
from another and important side. Did these moving hordes, 
who have been indiscriminately called Germanic peoples, 
incontestably belong to a Germanic race ? An affirmative 
answer to this question has been too hastily given, and people 
— ^historians esjjecially — have been in too much of a hurry to 
believe that such an affirmative should be based on philology 
or chroniclers' tales alone. I would wish to illustrate by an 
example the kind of mistake that can thus be made. The 
Alemanni, that confederation of " Germanic *' peoples who 
once dwelt on both banks of the Rhine and ended by establishing 
themselves in Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland, are considered 
to be the authentic German type — and those who dare to think 
otherwise are very bold persons indeed. Have they not given 
their name to a large proportion of these Germans ? Let us 
investigate this matter. 

If the Allemanni were really of Germanic race they should 
have possessed the well-known morphological and descriptive 
characteristics of this race — tall stature, dolichocephaly, light 
eyes and fair hair. In the three coimtries just indicated the 
populations in whose veins runs the Aleihannic blood, supposing 
the Alemanni to be Germanic in race, ought to have retained 
the above ph}%ical features, and a rapid anthropological 
enquiry should suffice to indicate them. We will undertake 
sudi an enquiry, limiting it to a district, designedly circum- 
scribed, in the Swiss Alpine massif, namely the Valais. In 
this region intermixture in modem times has been less easy 
than elsewhere, because commiuiication with it is difficult. 
In order to simplify matters we will coniine our oiquiry to the 
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mxiai diamctm aime, iiMdi, m<awver, will be qaite 
soffideot 

'Hieasdentseptilttiresol Germany have yielded ntmiennis 
sk«^OQS permitting the definite estabhdunoit of the phydcal 
type of the early Germans so far as their head-fmm goes, and 
this was remarkable for its dolichocephaly. This character 
has bem {Heserved in the heart of the present population of a 
part of the Reich, as we shall see later. These ancient gr(»q)s 
have pu^ed their way into certain parts of Germany where the 
majority of the people axe not “ Germanic,” but are brunet 
and brachycephalic — the Celtic t3T3e of Broca. For instance, 
in north Bavaria Ranke found a fairly imposing proportion of 
the Germanic type — 21 per cent. Equally high percentages 
(Holder’s) are to be met with m Wiirttemberg, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, etc. 

The ancestors of the present Germanic-t}^ population 
of South Germany are to be found in the Row Grave sepultures 
{RethengrUber), which in general followed on after the Iron age 
mcKjnds. The average cephalic index of these Germans is 
consistently low : 71.3 (Ecker), 72 (Holder), etc. The height- 
breadth index varies from 95 to 109 and the height-length frmn 
69 to 78. These skulls, further, are leptorrhinian and 
lq)toprosopic.* 

Such peoples of Germanic race as established themselves 
in the upper Rhdne valley must have been — outside a few 
h}'pothetical groups — ^Burgundians, and, later, Alemanni. 
Are they, as they ought to be, related to the Kymric type of 
Broca ? In so far as concerns the first of these "Germanic” 
peoples, the answer is positive. We know that dolichochephaly 
and tail stature prevailed among them. The Burgundian 
skeletons so far studied plainly authorise us, in every case, to 
class them in the Nordic, Kymric, or Germanic group.* 

A similar conclusion is not possible in the case of the 
Memanni. 

If we admit what the historians teach, that is to say that 
an Alemannic invasion overran the eastern Valais between the 
ninth and twdfth centuries, these invaders should have given 
their own ethnic expression to this geographical district. 
Farther, we know that no other important colonization hM 

^ JtOT, p. 65 , 

• Jn France and Switaerland the Burgundian sepultures have alwajra 
ykhied doSchocephalic t3fpes. 
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and fourteenth centimes a few Italian faiai&^ ci^ 
over the passes, but their ethnic influence has not bMii of A 
ttansfonnative order. Thus the anthropological characters of 
the Alonannic " Germanic " group ought to have be^ 
perpetuated up to our own days in the central and eastern 
Valaisian population with but slender chances of modifying 
crosses. 

Aihong the skulls contained in the ossuaries of this Swiss 
canton, many date back hundreds of years and some may go 
back to the twelfth century. They represent the ancestral 
type infinitely better even than the present population. They 
stand a far better chance than contemporary skulls of repre- 
senting the race, the authentic ethnic physiognomy, of the 
population of the end of the Middle Ages, because they are 
much nearer to that period. Yet every Valaisian ossuary 
has 3delded a considerable proportion of brachycephalic and a 
very small number of dolichocephalic skulls. The conclusion 
forced on us is this : either the Alemanni really belonged — 
anthropologically and philologically — to the Kymric, Germanic 
group, in which case they merely introduced their language in 
the district under consideration, the population on which they 
imposed it belonging to quite a different anthropological type 
(Broca’s Celtic type) Or else the Alemanni who brought their 
German tongue into the Valais were not a branch of riie main 
Germanic tree — from the anthropological viewpoint, that is 
— ^belonging to the tall, dolichocephalic, long-faced group, 
Homo europcBus. They merely bore its linguistic and political 
label. 

According to the latter hypothesis (which seems to us 
the more likely one) we can picture these Alemaimi (Celtic 
group') come originally from one knows not whence, being 
included among the contingents of the northern race at the 
very earliest period of history. By the first centuries of wir 
era they were mingled with them, speaking the same languagfe 
and follo\ving the same political fortunes. Once arrived ih 

> To avoid confusion it should be realized that the author usee ‘ Celts * 
and ' Celtic ' throu^out the book for the type commonly described in En^ish 
usage as ‘ Alpine'. The ‘ Celts ’ of Eu^sh usage, i.e . the CeltUs-epesMiig 
peoples, will be found to figure under the name of ' GMimms whs^ natm tte 
author does not, as is usual in English, restnet to German-speadoM peoplsh, 
hut extmds to all the northern types commonly woken of te h^WUsa 4s 
' Nordic '. — [Translator's Note } 
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paiis of central Europe, th^r staj^ tlitere. They 
^Q^tstltute a portion of the great brachycephalic division, the 
remainder being constituted by the prdiistOTic Brachyce^als 
bf the neolithic period and bronze ages — of which the Bavsuians, 
the Alpine Swiss, the T)rrolese, the North Italians, a portion 
of the French people, and still others as well, to-day form 
a part. 

Finally, nothing prevents us from supposing that the 
Alemanni were but a fraction of this great brachycephalic 
group of unknown origin — ^it has been called Ural-Altaic (?) — 
which appeared in Europe from the Neolithic onwards. 'These 
primitive Brachycephals, as we might call them, would not 
all at the same time have invaded the Alpine massif. A certain 
proportion of them would have remained outside the districts 
which the Roman historians were to know later on. Many 
centuries afterwards, a fraction of this primitive mass of people 
coming to occupy the soil of Germany would have borne the 
name of Alemanni. 


Europe possessed a brachycephalic population imposing 
in numbers at the polished stone period, after the Mesolithic. 
Newcomers, they lived side by side with a dolichocephalic 
population in the western portion of the continent. Hervi 
attempted to trace the route followed by these round-headed 
Neolithics by the proportion of brachycephalic types in the 
burials of central and western Europe. It would appear that 
they came from the east via the Danube valley and the 
Hungarian plains and so reached the Alpine massif. Then they 
apparently divided into two streams, one passing to the north 
and the other to the south of the massif. The norths group 
peopled Switzerland and South Germany — ^notably Bavaria ; 
^e southern group installed itself in the T3nrol, North Italy,, 
eastern France (the Alps, Cevennes and the central Massif). 
It appears more and more likely that it was by the mountain 
passes and not by the river country that the Brachycej&als 
penetrated into the principal Alpine valleys. 

Must It be admitted, as has been thought — though I do 
not want to help build up the romance of prehistory ! — that, 
having been at first limit^ to the mountain massifs of central 
the neolithic Brachycej^als thoi burst with fury on 
^e (tolkhocephalic population of France ? Why imagine any 
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such " catacfy$ms " ? It is perfectly possible that thehr 
entrance into France was effected peacefully and pactfioa%. 
F»:haps these p«)ple, whose dvilizati<Hi was so different from 
that of those who had hitherto occupied France, were iavorably 
received because they brought new elements into their eveiy- 
day lives. It is an ^tablished fact that from this time forward 
a singular change came over the ethnic physic^omy of the 
country that was to become Gaul, and certain aspects of this 
transformation leave us spreculating. 

The British Isles would appear to have remained longer 
in their " splendid isolation.” Peopled from the Chellean 
period, England continued to be inhabited by dolichocephalic 
people without a break up till the bronze age. The long 
barrow sepultures of the neolithic period contain dolicho- 
cephalic types only. In Thumam’s well-known series the 
indices range from 63 to 77. Were these neolithic Dolicho- 
cqjbals descended from the older palaolithic DoJichocepbaJs of 
the same region, who had adopted a new civilization ? Or 
did they belong to the company of European neolithic 
Dolichocephals ? 

It would seem that the bronze age, in England, was 
brought in by a population of different tyjre. In the round 
barrows Thumam found a large majority of brachycephalic 
types (the indices range from 74 to 89). And nothing is more 
interesting than to note the contrast between the two series.* 
This contrast resembles that observable for France if the 
paheolithic series of skulls is placed alongside a series of modem 
skulls from the central Plateau. 

In the case of England it is obvious that the new chapter 
of history written in the bronze age was the work of an 
individual race. Here we can invoke the relation between 
race and history. Still, to make quite sure, we must awsut 
those results which further and more careful excavations 
cannot fail to yield.* 

What stands out with complete certainty from these few 
remarks above is that the anthropological map of Europe was 
a thing of streaks and patches even before the proto-historic 
period. Certain districts have retained their primitive 
Dolichocephals ; others have been penetrated by a few rare 

r CCIV. p. 385 , X. 

* See note 2 on p. 1 94 of the Chapter on the British Isles. [TransUtor’S 

Note.J 
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be&chycejdis^c dements (^ain and Portugal), while neigh- 
hour^ territ<nies contain, side by side, imposing conting«its 
of both races ; finally, stdl others present a homogeneous 
brachycephalic fiont, with a few •timid forerunners of Dolicho- 
cephals beginning to appear. The hour of the ethnic invasions 
has really begun, and the mingling and cross-breeding of races 
will quickly follow. 


To a superficial observer Europe must look like a vast 
ethnic Cosmopolis in which it is impossible, from our point of 
view, to distinguish an}d;hing at all. Such a conception is 
inaccurate. Doubtless we might seek in vain to pick out with 
any certainty ethnic groups in an urban population. But do 
we not fairly easily discover in them the presence of certain 
individual types ? Were we to place together all the 
Auvergnats dwelling in Paris, or all the Scandinavians, or 
English, should we not be constituting little classes of human 
beings whose physical characters would stand out in clear 
contrast ? And such a sorting out, without pushing it to 
extreme limits, could be carried further than these two or three 
groups. Are not Corsican bom “ Parisians,” come of old 
Corsican families, very different from ” Parisians ” bom in 
Normandy of old Norman families ? 

Naturally, if we were to take the whole of France instead 
of Paris this building up of ethnic groups would be both easier 
and more striking in its results. Certain Alsatian valleys have 
shown such a high percentage of brachycephalic types Uiat the 
particular ethnic quality of these valleys is clearly manifest. 
Naturally the race did not remain absolutely pure even here, 
but it has preserved its early physiognomy with sufficient 
^larpness to enable us to place a colour or a sign representative 
of it on a map. Other instance are not hard to find, such 
as the centi^ Massif, and Corsica, whose physiognomies 
are very different ; each shows well-marked ethnic features 
of its own. 

Elsewhere than in France it is easy enough to establish 
similar facts. In the old German empire Brandenburg is 
dolichocephalic, and Bavaria brachycephalic. Southern Italy, 
from the latitude of Rome, is entirely dolichocephalic, and 
North Italy, bordering France, is entirely brachycephalic from 
Switzerland to the Tyrol. 
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And i£ we have chosen to pay more attention to these thxed 
States than to other parts of Europe, it is because these States 
are among these which appear to offer the greatest difficult 
in arriving at such results, ilave not these territories always 
been battlefields ? Large masses of men come from all quarters 
in every epoch have traversed them, jostled each oth^ upon 
them, or peaceably settled there. 

A priori, these regions would thus appear to contain a 
greater mixture of human elements than any others. If, 
therefore, we have managed to sort out from among these 
populations, which we know to be mixed, the races which have 
successively composed them, a similar task would seem to 
be much less difficult for other European States which have 
escaped, chiefly for geographical reasons, such invasions and 
such occasions for ethnic impurity — Scandinavia, for example. 

* * 

The anthropological analysis of Europe has been begun, 
but is very far from having been completed. Widespread 
investigations have been undertaken in different lands — ^in 
France, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, etc. Elsewhere, however, 
such investigation has hardly been started, and for very wide, 
regions we are even without any research at all. 

In Deniker's map showing the approximate distribution 
of the races of Europe* a large area of central and western 
Europe remains blank, namely nearly the whole of Russia, the 
Balkan peninsular. North Germany, etc. 

During the twenty years that have gone by since this map 
was first published a good deal of work has been done which 
will permit to^ay of our tinting these blank areas in several 
places. Still, taker, as a whole, Europe is far from being 
anthroprdogically known even now. Further, it must not be 
imagined that even the coloured or hatched portions indicating 
the present state of our knowledge give any final expression of 
their character. Far from this being so, there remain yet 
many local investigations to be undertaken which should yield 
precious data, and the data of many early investigations need 
rearrangement. Nevertheless, we have obtained some genttnal 
idea — ^we must not ask more — on the subject of the race$ 
peopling Europe. Future work may modify some of our pretmj; 


* LVllI, p. 3S4. (English Translhtioo, |>. 337). 
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concqi^tioiis, more especially in particular case& But is it 
not the property of science ceaselessly to undo that nswr 
ptti^nss may be made ? 

Deniker’s text-book being within reach of all, we shall 
refer readers to it for details ; and for the brief exp(»dtion 
which follows we shall make use of his classification. 

It must be borne in mind that, with a view of eliminating 
any national, philological or historical interpretation, this 
classification of Man, like any zoological classification, is based 
solely on physical characters. Following this zoological 
terminology Deniker has added the names of the districts in 
whi<h these races are best represented — for example, Nordic 
(-—Northern) race, Dinaric race, etc. 

We may admit that, to date, six principad and four 
secondary races have been recognized. They are set out in 
the following table : 


Two Blond Races 


Four Brunet Races 


Tall Dolichocephals (e.g. Scandinavians). 

Small sub-Brachycephals (e g White Russians) . 

Small Dolichocephals (e.g. Portuguese). 

Small Brachyctphals (e.g Auvergnats) 

Tall Mesocephals (e g. certain maritime Spaniards) . 
Tall Brachycephals (e.g Bosnians). 


Naturally the populations indicated in parentheses are 
not entirely made up of people of the same race (one can very 
easily understand why). Such a phenomenon is no longer 
inherent in Europe. Still, grosso modo, these populations are 
sufficiently representative of these races. It is very difficult 
to be more precise. Obviously, although many Spaniards of 
the coast belong to the tall brunet mesocephalic race, a large 
number, on the other hand, like the greater part of their 
neighbours, the Portuguese, belong to the small brunet 
dolichocephalic race. 

Deniker attaches secondary races to four of these six 
principal races ; 

A. A Sub-Nordic to the tall, blond dolichocephalic race ; 

B. A Vistulan to the small, blond sub-brachycephalic 

race ; 

C. A North-Western to the tall, brunet mesocephalic race ; 

D. A Sub-Adriatic to the tall, brunet brachycephalic race. 

It is if&possd>le to indicate at present what the future n»y 

have to say to these sub-divisions. My own impression is 
that a fresh grouping of the same " human documents " would 
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other results for certain territories. I can only give an 
impreraion, but it is not lightly put forw^ri ; I have become 
aware of it after having had many thousands of measurements 
from Eastern Europe through my hands. 

Let us glance rapidly at the present races of Europe as 
Deniker gives them’ ; 

I. Tall, blond dolichocephalic race. Great stature, 
averaging i metre 72 to i metre 73 ; fair wavy hair ; eyes 
generally blue ; clear skin ; long face ; straight nose ; 
dolichocephalic head (index 76 to 79). 

It is also called the Nordic, Germanic, or Kymric (Broca) 
race, and it is zoologically named Homo ewopaus. The name 
Gennanic, and even more so Nordic, indicates its geographical 
distribution. It is found in the northern part of Europe, but 
it has not penetrated to any extent into Russian territory. It 
is domiciled entirely to the north of 50° N. lat., and on the 
east — on either side of the Gulf of Finland — it does not pass 
beyond 30“ E. long. Scandinavians,* Finns, Russians (old 
empire), Germans, Danes, Dutch, English, Belgians and 
Northern French (we give populations according to the name 
of the State to which they belong) are the main populations 
belonging to this race, with the addition, in various localities, 
of “ strays ” or scattered members. 

To this main race Deniker attaches a secondary one, still 
blond and tall, but in which the head is less dolichocephalic 
(is it so in reality, or is this merely the effect of averages?). 
He calls it the sub-Nordic race. It appears to differ from the 
other in more than its less elongated skull by having straight 
hair (instead of wavy) , and a frequently retrousse nose (instead 
of a straight one). Its domain, also, is that which has just 
been described. 

II. Small, blond sub-brachycephalic race. Height : 
1 metre 63 to i metre 64 ; straight ash-coloured or flaxen hair ; 
blue or grey eyes ; skull moderately short (cephalic index 
82 to 83 on the living subject). 

It is probable that a large number of Western and Central 
Russians belong to this race. Because its distribution is 
almost entirely in the east of Europe Deniker calls it Eastern. 

this race perhaps filtered in all along the Baltic among the 
x^res^tatives of the Nordic race ? Deniker attaches to it 

’ liVIl, p. 586. (English translation, p. 326 B ) 

* We do not say the Scandinavians, or the Finns, etc. 
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a secondary race whose stature is a little less and whose skull 
is so round (Vistulan race). It chiefly inhabits the southern 
pcnrtion of the domain occupied by the main race. 

III. Small, brunet dolichocephalic (or Ibero-Xnsidar) 
race. Low stature : i metre 6i to i metre 6 i ; black hair ; 
very dark eyes ; bronzed skin ; nose ordinarily straight. The 
mean cephalic index lies between 73 and 76 in the living subject. 
Its geographical domain is the central and western part (A the 
European Mediterranean area, principally Southern Italy and 
the Isles (Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Islands), and 
the Iberian peninsular. It is the Homo tneridionalis of 
Lapouge. It has penetrated here and there into the western 
portion of France. This type is as sharply delimitated as that 
of the Nordic race. It must be well known to all who have 
travelled on the Mediterranean coast. 

IV. Small, brunet highly brachycephalic race. This is 
the old Celtic race of the anthropologists — the word " Celtic ” 
being used in a purely conventional sense. Height : i metre 63 
to I metre 64. Dark hair, brown or black ; brown eyes. Its 
marked brachycephaly is shown by a cephalic index of 85 to 87 
on the living subject. 

The mountainous parts of central Europe, a portion of 
the Apennines (northern part of Italy) and the west of France 
are peopled by representatives of this race, which appears in 
small scattered islands from the central French massif to the 
Eastern Carpattuans and Bukovina. Maybe the Roumanian 
mountain folk bdong to this ethnic group ? We shall refer to 
these again when dealing with the Balkan peninsular. 

I can now advance my own opinion as to this race. I 
believe it to be descended from the ra(% which appeared in 
central Europe during the Mes<dithic, but especially in 
neolithic times. Maybe its ancestors were the builders of the 
Swiss lake dwellings ? 

V. TaU, brunet mesocephalic race (Littoral or Atlattto- 
Mediterranean race). Height above the average (i metre 66)* 
Very dark hair ; brown eyes. Cephalic index 79 to 80 in 
living subject, indicating sub-brachycephaly and eiven 
mesaticephaly. This race woxild appear to be distributed 
more especially along the Meditaranean coasts of Spain, France, 
and Italy, mingled in part with the Ibero-Insular race. We 
also find it on the Atlantic coasts, south of the Bay of Biscay, 
and the Atlantic district of France lying between the nmutla 
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lat the GiJFCMtoie and the Loire. B\rt it is very little known. It 
is thought that it does not penetrate ftirther than 35® kilo* 
metres into the interior. 

Maybe we should attach to this main race a se(X>adsry 
one, also of tall stature, sub-dolichocephalic, chestnut-haired, 
inhabiting certain Atlantic districts, further to the north, in 
the British Isles and in Belgium ? 

VI. Tall, brunet, brachycephalic race (Adriatic or 
Dinaric). I know thi.s race well, as I have studied it throughout 
a large area of what is strictly its domain. Tall stature (i metre 
68 to 1 metre 72, according to Deniker) ; dark brown or black 
hair ; dark eyes ; slightly bronzed skin (the tint is exaggerated 
by sun-browning) ; straight, occasionally aquiline nose ; 
very high cephalic index (85 to 86) indicating extreme 
brachycephalj' equivalent to that of Race IV (Celtic race). 

The representatives of this sixth race constitute one of 
the handsomest populations of Europe (North Albanians, 
Montenegrins, Bosnians, Herzegovinians and many Dalmatians. 
They would appear to have penetrated to North Italy, central 
Europe, and the Swiss canton of Grisons ? Maybe to certain 
parts of the south of Russia ? Unless, having come from 
somewhere else, they progressed in the opposite direction and 
filtered in all along the eastern Adriatic and the Ionian sea ! 
For this race appears to have expanded its habitat — I think I 
have demonstrated this* — over the whole western slope of the 
Balkan peninsular as far as Cape Matapan. When Deniker 
drew up his map he was unaware of the results of my researches. 

To this sixth main race is attached, always according to the 
same terminology, a secondary race of smaller stature, less 
brachycephalic and with less pronounced pigmentation. Its 
mean height i.s i metre 66 and its cephalic index 82 to 85. It 
is called the sub-Adriatic race. 

It is to be understood, and there is no harm in repeating 
it, that such a distribution of mankind inhabiting Europe 
represents no more than a passing stage of our knowledge. 
Further, the boundaries indicated in the map are particularly 
wanting in precision. Many of them were obtained by the 
method of extension. Finally the maps show only mean 
characters of ethnic groups. Ail this does not constitute any 
very accurate information. Nevertheless, precarious as these 


> oxov, p. 564 a. 
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resndto may be, tlMy are distinctly «icoiuraging. Where We 
imagined bU to be <±aos th^ have shown us that a pattern 
exists, and that there is even a possibility of classifkation. 

I think we may legitimately conclude that the fact that 
we can envisage the existence of these six races marks a great 
advance on the knowledge of the preceding generation. It 
matters little whether they continue to be six of whether they 
increase or diminish in number. What has been actusdly 
achieved is the recognition of the fact that there are in Europe 
diverse races differing sufficiently one from the other to admit 
of classification. Furthermore — and this fact may prove of 
considerable interest — ^they are otherwise grouped than within 
the political boundaries of States. 

We have seen that certain countries number fewer races 
within their borders than others — Portugal, Scandinavia and 
Denmark, for example. They were better protected than their 
TteaghbouTS ixom ethnic invasion. In neoiithic times the 
P)n-enees would seem to have constituted a sufficiently serious 
obstacle to the further penetration of certain groups. In 
northern Europe the representatives of Race IV did not reach 
Denmark or Scandinavia, just as, in the Mediterranean, though 
it lay so close to their principal habitat, they failed to reach the 
Isles. 

W’e are in the habit of thinking of European lands according 
to their political distribution. The mind prefers to follow the 
beaten path. This is why, as we go from west to east, we shall 
take an analytical look at each of these States, briefly indicating 
its ethnic destinies during the course of past History, and the 
main lines of its present anthropological physiognomy. 



CHAPTER II 


The Iberian Peninsular 


I F the prehistoric relations existing between £ur<^ and 
Africa were indeed those suggested— and this, 1 think, is 
demonstrated more clearly every day — a considerable part was 
played by the Iberian peninsular in the primitive history o£ 
the continent . Not that the Peninsular has 3 delded us anything 
so interesting as the steatopygous statuettes of France, Italy 
and Austria, or the negroid skeletons of Baouss4-Rouss6. But 
then the excavation done in Spain and Portugal, hardly 
outlined till the last few years, is as nothing compared with 
the work done in the southwest of France, for instance, taking 
only that south of a line drawn from Lyon to la Rochelle. No 
comparison can be made between the two districts in this 
respect. In thirty years time, judging from what is now bong 
undertaken, the scientific possessions of the Iberian peninsular 
may be on a very large sc^e indeed.' 

It is already quite certain that the Iberian peninsular was 
populated from the very earliest times. Without going bade 
to the Otta flints of Portugal, which were claimed to be 
Tertiary, and at the time of the discovery were considered by 
some prehistorians as having been worked by the unskilltd 
hands of Anthropithecus riberoii, we know that the old 
palaeolithic civilizations were represented in the Peninsular. 


> Among the most mentorious efforts of the last few yean we may cite 
those of the Societad de eshtdios vuicos which has taken as its misaon the study 
of northwest Spain. Aranzadi and his collaborators have already pnb&bed 
a good many Notes on the prehistory and anthropology of this legkm, among 
the most recent ; Exploracion de . . . dohaenee de l» Sierra de Aiatm- 

Sontada, and other places. L'Anthropohgie physique baa also benefiMd by 
the aame sympathy and goodwiU. And men 1^ Bosh y Gimpera and hia 
coQaboratois Mve devoted to it their youthful strenjrtih and idgonr. W* 
ahoold also mention workers such as Don Josi M. de Baimndianm and Don 
^Uftpie de Egurm along with Aranzadi. These potdicatioas hail fron Saa 
Sebastian. Sra also, for further data concerning the anthropology and pre- 
history of the Iberian peninsular : O Areheohgo Portuguts, liibon ; and thd 
^mal of tiw Societad espanola de Antropologia e etnografia y pnthi^eria 
Madrid {xgaj and onwards) ; the ButUtfi de rAstodacio comma dwaftepoAgfa, 
sMofcgin i prekietoria, BMcektna {1923 and onwards). 
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Botb Borii^ and Spain have furnished Cbellean “coups 

de poNg 

In Idiis connection it may be recalled that Spain was one 
of the first countries in. which the Chellean industry was noted 
in the alluvia. As far back as 1850 flints, lOore or less in 
fragments, were collected from the Manzanares gravel. But 
in 1862 Louis Lartet obtained a characteristic " coup de poing ”, 
found by a workman, from the San Isidro quarries. This 
discovery, coming very shortly after the great discussion 
rating to the French flints found by Boucber de Perthes, 
caused the excitement one would expect. Since then a number 
of other tools of the same epoch have been collected in Spanish 
territory.* 

The Torralba station, excavated by the Marquis of 
Cerralbo,* would appear to go still further back in pleistocene 
times. 

Here, on the slope of the Sierra Ministra, at a height of 
1112 metres (on the railway line from Madrid to Saragossa) 
are deposits of marl which have slipped into and silted up to a 
depth of two metres the basin of an ancient lake formed at 
the foot of the slope, from which elephants, rhinoceroses, 
horses, stags and oxen came to drink. 

These deposits consist of a kind of magma into which are 
liberally mixed the bones of fossil species and human imple- 
ments. Everything is in situ. Not a bone or a tool has been 
rolled. Elephant tusks are particularly plentiful and some 
among them are very fine. Tlie discoverer attributed them in 
part to Elephas meridionalis. The other bones have been 
identified as those of Rhinoceros eiruscus, Elephas arUiquus, 
and St^non's horse. Admitting the correctness of the 
identification, this would mean that the last animals of the 
Pliocene were associated with the oldest animals of the 
Quaternary. As for the implements they consist of two kinds 
— natural stones that have been used by Man, and genuine 
tool9, the last very much worn, and rarely of flint. They are 
made from very hard limestone, chalcedony and quartzite. 
The Marquis of Cerralbo attributed the establishment of these 
ancimit Spanish hunters on the flanks of the Sierra Ministra to 
a pre-CheHe an period. Other writers make the period not 
quite .so remote. 

» «UCVI, p- ao. . 

* nCXVII. p- *77- 



Hie ^dct Chilean is cectsinly very wKlely distrfbUtMl III 
Spain. But It has been notified in ^radic instances 
In €ke last few years Xb«rian anthropologists have made a Ikt 
the earlier discoveries, and Joaquim Fontes has b^;un a 
nodes of notes designed to clear up the important subject of 
Pentuguese prehistory. 


The Portxiguese palaeolithic civilization, as a whole, is 
stiU little known. It is not so many years since we woe 
restricted to the two Chellean " coups de poing " mentimied by 
CartaUhac’ as the main early human manifestations which we 
could quote when speaking of the west of the Peninsular. 
However, Cardoso has since then notified the result of his 
researches in the valley of the Alcantara, where he believes he 
has discovered palaeolithic implements of a transition Acheuiean 
or Chelleo-Moustierian period ; and fifteen years earlier 
Frederico de V asconcellos showed some rudely worked quartzites 
attributable to the Chellean. 

The young Portuguese sat^ts of the present day have 
laid upon themselves the task, than which none could more 
noble, of resuscitating the earliest pages of the history of their 
land. And we have witnessed the appearance of a series of 
extremely interesting memoirs both on the prehistoric 
archaeology and the anthropology of Portugal. The early 
finds of Carlos Ribeiro have been examined afresh and the 
palaeolithic objects discovered and collected by Choffat, which 
this great geolcjgist never had time to describe, have likewise 
had monographs consecrated to them. 

Up to the present not a single skeleton which could be 
dated with certainty as palaeolithic has been discovraed in 
Portugal,* but the neolithic period — still too little known — 


* XXXIV, p. 29 - 

* In the Lisbon Geological Museum there are the remains of a sketeton 
loand when a trench for the drainage of water was opened in the Valle do 
Arceiro, near Villa Nova da Rainha, at a depth of 3 metres 70. " At tlds 
levd the soil consists of a very ancient formation, probably ^uaterjiaxy, 
abcordiae to Sibeiro " The remains consist of a skull, very inoontplete, 
part of alower jaw, and some pieces of long bones. They were miftecompasied 
by anv implement which could have dated them. The cephalic index of the 
cnuyjlH vault would be about So.ii. This would somewhat xesemUe tite 
StefpMiskuU. See Francisco de Paula e (Miveira, chapter on “ Aaihiopologifl'* 
btlUa above quoted volume by Cartailbac ; also the papers by Joaqubh Fontes 

^ BuHetin of the Portuguese Sodety of Natural Sciencet, hXXBt- 
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vi^ch has left considerable deposits in certain places, has 
yidded skeletons to which we must devote a few words. 

The Portuguese kitchen-middens were recognized for the 
first time in 1865 by F. A. Pereira da Costa.* They are 
numerous in the lower Tagus valley, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon. Oliveira has notified them in the 
valley of the Mira (to the north of the Tagus), on the right 
bank of this stream, notably in the neighbourhood of Villa 
Nova de Milfontes. Carlos Ribeiro and Paula e Oliveira 
excavated a part of these deposits corresponding, says 
Cartailhac, “ like those of Denmark and other lands, to a 
special civilization less advanced and probably earlier than 
that of the neolithic stations and sepultures.” 

One of these mounds has become famous owing to the 
studies devoted to it — the one known as the Mugem mound, 
more explicitly the Cabe(;o d’Arruda, situated close to the 
Tagus, on the left bank at the bottom of the marshy Mugem 
valley. It is a mound some 100 metres long by 60 wide, rising 
about 7 metres above the level of the natural soil, composed 
of pliocene sands emerging five metres above the marsh. It 
is an imposing mass which must have once been even larger. 
It is composed of a vast quantity of shells, generally broken, 
of dried mud, and sand. Mammalian bones (Bos, Cervus, 
Equus, etc.) and fish bones are met with in this deposit. These 
bones are “ isolated, broken, sometimes burned, and not 
gnawed, which proves the absence of the domestic dog.” 
There are also worked flints, broken and burned pebbles, 
cinders and charcoal, and, finally, human skeletons. 

The shells ” are nearly all of Lutraria compressa. There 
are also Tapes and a few small specimens of Cardiutn, and 
Ostrea, Buccinutn, Nucula, Pecten and Solen. Living specimens 
are now only found in the cla}' of the salt beds of the Tagus 
and Sado, in places very remote from Mugem and at a much 
lower level.” ” It is not admissible that a group of men 
settled here went so far to seek a meagre food-supply. 
Evidently in their day the Tagus was wider and the sea water 
went up at least as far as Mugem. This takes us back to a very 
distant period, probably anterior to the last up-rising of the 
Portuguese littoral 


< CLXXXVII. 

• XXXIV, p. 5*. 33. 
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Worked flints are scarce and of poor quality, made from 
minute flakes with a bevelled edge, and a chipped and very 
sharp point — arrow heads or harpoon heads, similar to the 
smafl geometrically shaped flints studied by A. de Mortillet, 
and to those which already existed in the Magdalenian deposits 
(Grotte de Serinya, for instance) ; and a few bone objects. 
The lower intact layers of the mounds }aeld no traces of 
pottery or polished stone — only the upper portions. It is 
towards the base of the deposits, of which they occupy nearly 
half the width, that the human skeletons were found. 

The Cabe^o d'Arruda furnished about eighty, of various 
ages and of both sexes. It is a rich necropolis. The bodies, 
rarely laid out straight, seem to have been placed in the 
crouched position. The fragments of bones recovered had not 
been disjointed. No grave-goods accompanied them. 

The antiquity of these skeletons should be put down as 
belonging to the earliest Neolithic — to judge from Cartailhac’s 
remark on the subject of the physical geography of the district. 
If these burials are anterior to the last uprising of the 
Portuguese littoral, that would bring us very near to the 
Pleistocene. And from this time forward, says Herv4,' “ the 
study of the Mugem skeletons will no doubt permit us, in view 
of the more than probable continuity of the population from 
one period to another, to gain some idea of the last of the 
quaternary races in the Hispano-Portuguese peninsular, where 
they have hitherto been known only from their industry.” 

The skeletons from the Mugem kitchen-midden (they are 
assembled in the Lisbon Geological Museum)’ show two quite 
distinct types, one dolichocephalic, the other brachycephalic, 
or sub-brachycephalic. And we must underline without delay 
the interest of this first fact. We already know that 
Palaeolithic man was dolichocephalic. If, of these two types 
met with at Mugem, the Brachycephals have to be considered 
the earliest people to arrive on the bank of the Tagus at the 
beginning of the kitchen-midden period, then this result will 
angularly modify our ideas as to the succession of ethnic 
t 5 q)es in Europe. 

The dolichocephalic skulls are all alike : their individual 
variations are but slight. They are thick skulls of poor 
encephalic capacity. The photographs given by F. de Paula e 

» XCIV.p.265. 

* XXXIV, p. 3*0. 
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Oliveira in Cartailhac’s book' show morpholt^cal harmony — 
long skulls and leptoprosopic faces, and leptorrhine nasal 
openings. Those skulls belonging to this first group which 
could be meastired gave a cephalic index ranging from 71. i to 
75.5 (mean index, 73.8). TTie face is long, as we said, but 
prognathous. 

The long bones have enabled the height to be calculated, 
and this would have been between i metre 56 and i metre 57. 
The women, naturally smaller, would scarcely have reached a 
height of I metre 44. These people were therefore very small. 
Nevertheless the kitchen-middens of Moita de Sebastiao )delded 
taller male skeletons — i metre 63. 

This race, small and dolichocephalic, also presents the 
character of having a very short arm in relation to the forearm 
and of having femora with pilasters and frequently platycnemic 
tibiae. 

At the Lisbon Congress* de Quatrefages approximated 
this Mugem race to the palaeolithic skeletons then known. He 
showed that although these Portuguese skeletons approximated 
to the la Vez^re troglodytes in certain of their characters, in 
others they differed from them, notably in stature and by the 
fact that the troglodyte skulls are disharmonic. He therefore 
proposed a special group for them — the Mugem race. 

Herv 4,3 however, was opposed to this conclusion. For 
him the Mugem race could perfectly well be approximated to 
the Magdalenians of Laugerie-Chancelade. They differed from 
this type in having pronounced eyebrow ridges, by their 
prognathism, and their mesorrhine nasal characters. But 
these could be explained by the presence, side by side with the 
Mugem race, of a population descended from the earliest 
Neanderthaloid occupants of the district and by an intimate 
contact between them. 

The second type of this mesolithic period, as we have said, 
is brachycephalic. Only a small number of skulls of this kind 
were met with, but the presence of the race is indubitable. 
The exact cephalic indices are difficult to give, because the 
skulls in question have been posthumously deformed. But it 
is certain that there were in the Cabe9o d'Arruda individuals 
of extreme brachycephaly and also sub-brachycephals. The 

> CLXXXVI, p. 391 . 

• Oiacuwion, CLXXXVI. 

3 XCIV, p. a68. 
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face of these individuals is broad, fiattoied and very i»og- 
nathotts ; the very large malar bones project in front. The 
first to describe these skeletons (de Paula e Oliveira), struck by 
these characters, thought himsdf justified in writing : “ I 
would call attention to the fact that this globular skull and 
broad prognathous face recalls the cranial t3^e of certain races 
belonging to the Mongolian group." For the present, however, 
we must not adventure into such a genealogy. The observation 
applies to a mere morphological approximation. 

Thus, buried in the Mugem shellheap, we have two 
perfectly distinct races. And, since these representatives 
were laid to earth side by side, we have every reason to believe 
that these two races, living simultaneously in the south of 
Portugal, were not in enmity one to the other. 

The dolichocephalic type is likely to be the earlier of the 
two on Iberian territory. It is extremely probable that this 
type represents the indigenous race, that which may have 
descended from the small Dolichocephals of the Magdalenian 
period, such as we have come to know them in the palaeolithic 
sepultures of the Dordogne. Are we sure of the feasibility of 
such a descent as from north to south ? Human relations 
between Spain, Portugal and France in quaternary times may 
not, perhaps, have followed the road we imagine. Discoveries 
made in Africa, and certain finds in Europe, should prompt us 
to be cautious. We must still curb our imagination. All the 
same, the Mugem burials bring us face to face with a fact of 
importance for the primitive history of European races. We 
must say still a few more words on the subject. 

When we study the chronological succession of the races 
of Europe, it seems to us to be difficult to place the arrival in 
western Europe of the first brachycephalic emigrants further 
back than the true Neolithic.' Ofnet, a mesolithic station in 
which there are Brachycephals, is sufficiently far off . Y et here, 
towards the extreme boundary of western Europe, we have 
established that round-headed people existed at a certainly 
very early period. The Portuguese kitchen-middens are 
considered to be earlier than the Danish ones.* The 

* Quite recent research (1913-24) has revealed round-headed palieoUthic 
skulls of the Ofnet type at Solutre and at Avehnc's Hole in the Mendips. 
See CXXIII (p. 142, 1925 edition). (Translator's Note.) 

^ We shall see, however, in the chapter dealing with Denmark, that the 
experts of that country have discovered prehistoric hoiirona which can be 
considered as even earlier (the Maglemose prat, Svaerdborg). 
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scrapeT'blade, so common m the Dani^ shell mounds, is 
not found here ; pottery is absent in the deep layers, and the 
dog, the first animal domesticated by the North European 
tribes, is missing at Mugem. 

If these Portuguese deposits are really anterior to those 
of the North European coasts, whence came the Brachycephals 
buried in them ? I do not wish to build up premature theories. 
But it is impossible not to call attention to the fact that, on 
the other side of the Straits of Gibraltar, there have also been 
dug up equally brachycephalic skulls from neolithic strata in 
North Africa. I know well that all is by no means clear in 
regard to these neolithic brachycephalic Africans (up till now 
they would appear to come from dolmen burials) ; but we must 
not forget the prognathism of the Mugem skulls. In general 
the Swiss neolithic Brachycephals, the probable builders of 
the lake dwellings, do not present this character and they have 
been found on one of the highways leading to the Southwest 
of Europe from the habitat of the Nordics or neolithic Eastern 
folk. Have we then already the right to conclude that at 
Mugem we have the remains of an African migration bringing 
brachycephalic types for the first time on southern European 
soil ? I do not think we have that right yet. But it is 
obvious that we must attentively consider the discoveries 
of human skeletons which will be made in the old Neolithic 
of North Africa and in the Neolithic of the Iberian 
peninsular. 

The Mugem kitchen-middens, in natural succession to the 
Magdalenian, will thus lead us, without any transition, to the 
Neolithic period properly so-called. 


The people of the polished stone age in the Iberian 
peninsular seem to have lived chiefly out in the open, which 
the climate permitted — building themselves huts which were 
sometimes grouped together in ^ages. More rarely, it would 
seem, they occupied caves and rock-shelters. And in spite of 
the fact that a large number of these huts have disappeared 
OMong to their exposed situation, scientific explorers occaisionally 
come across them. In the southeast of Spain Henri and Louis 
Siret have notified a fairly large number. They consisted of 
habitations hollowed out in the ground and surrounded by 
Stones, over which were raised walls and roofs of branches. 
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Humble homes, such as the folk of the polished stone age built 
throughout Europe, they shdtered a humble existence. In 
these pits dug in the ground, some few yards in area, we find 
cinders and charcoal and their simple goods. These NeoUthics 
of Iberia buried their dead in natural caves — they are numerous 
in Portugal — ^in artificial caves and in the megalithic monuments 
known as doimens. Dolmens are called antas in Portugal, 
where Cartailhac has noted a large niunber, and areas in Spain, 
where they appear to be relatively more rare,' although in the 
southern provinces, in Andalusia for example, they are frequent, 
and sometimes of considerable size (e.g., the idlde couverU of 
la Cueva de Mengal). In the southeast of Spain the neolithic 
burials have been well studied by the two Sirets. They are 
not of uniform type. One or more skeletons are to be found in 
polygonal spaces of from i metre 50 to 2 metres 50 in diameter 
enclosed by stones set on the ground. Or sometimes it is a 
rectangular vault i metre 80 long by i metre 50 wide, and 
60 ems deep, formed of slabs of stone ; or a cist burial such as is 
frequently foimd in Europe in this period. This variety in 
the manner of burying the dead must not, however, be taken to 
mean that it represents the ethnographic expression of different 
races. Louis Siret says of the study of these funerary 
monuments that it *' shows that of all these contemporary 
systems of construction . . . suitable local conditions 

alone are responsible for the method chosen. Taken in their 
entirety, they reveal a remarkable unity of idea and are 
characteristic of a single and even a very long period.” 

The quality of the grave goods lends support to this 
conclusion. Whether such objects have been collected from 
natural or artificial caves, or from megalithic monuments, 
they present a genuine uniformity. Though these grave 
goods are alike among themselves they differ from those 
of the rest of Europe for the same epoch in having 
certain characteristics of their own, and L. Siret con- 
sidered that the neolithic civilization of Iberia came from 
the eastern Mediterranean.* We know that many pre- 
historians support this opinion. 

* It used to be thought that there were practically no megalithic 
monuments In the north ol Spain, and the country was divided into two 
tones — the western dolmen zone, running all along the Atlantic and to the 
south; and tiie rest of the country. But now, as we have sMn, the young 
Spamdii sochxological schools are discovering them every day in the north. 

• OCXUIl, pp. 5 ud 40Z- 
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We are now faced with the question — ^was the new industiy 
introduced by isolated traders who, by their contributions of 
merchandise and travellers’ tales gradually modified the 
existing civilization, or was this overthrown by the arrival of 
fresh human hordes — by an invasion ? The reply can only be 
given after a study of the human remains them^ves. 

Unfortunately a large number of these have disappeared. 
In the Peninsular more than perhaps anywhere else skeletons 
have been destroyed. Herv^ gives some lamentable details.' 
The remains of the neolithic folk of Iberia have been scattered 
by the hundred. Nevertheless, with what was saved from 
this vandalism we can attempt, after a fashion, to trace 
the ethnic physiognomy of the early population of Spain and 
Portugal. 

In Portugal the Neolithic is represented as at Mugem, by 
two types, Dolichocephals and Brachycephals. The dolicho- 
cephalic type is still in the majority as it was in the mesolithic 
period. A few details are essential 

The brachycephalic skulls (they nearly all come from caves 
in the neighbourhood of the Tagus) have been described by 
Paula e Oliveira as bearing a manifest resemblance to those of 
Mugem. He says that they are ” remarkable particularly for 
their bi-parietal breadth which is in contrast to the narrowness 
of the anterior region. We can establish for all of them the 
same characteristics to which Broca called attention in the 
Brachycephals of Orrouy* ". This approximation has been 
emphasized by French anthropologists. As for the dolicho- 
cephalic type, it has not altered, but it is more refined than it 
was. A greater encephalic development is mainifest ; the 
eyebrow bosses have disappeared and the prognathism is less. 
Certain morphological influences which might have been 
attributed to the older race of Neanderthaloid type have 
vanished. And while anthropologists have scruples about 
approximating the mesolithic Dohchocephals of Mugem to. the 
French Magdalenian Dolichocephals, ancestors of the 
leptoprosopic and orthognathous Baumes-Chaudes Dolicho- 
cephals of the neolithic period, this approximation to the 
Iberian Neolithic man appears to them to be obvious. 

Thus there were two human t3rpes living on either side of 
the Pyrenees in the polished stone period. The dolichocephalic 

* XCIV, p. 372. 

* CLXXXVI. 
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race is the older, and may go back at least to Magdale&hm 
times. 

Do we Snd this double ethnic physiognomy in Spain as 
well as in Portugal ? 

Spain has furnished us with skeletal documents in the 
shape of remains far older than anything discovered in the 
territory of her western neighbour. 

The skull known as the Gibraltar skull, extracted in 1848 
from the ossiferous breccia of the Forbes Quarry cavern and 
described by Busk, and also by Huxley, who drew attention to 
the simian form of the dental arch, is to-day considered to date 
from the middle Pleistocene. The fauna with which it was 
contemporary represents a southern facies of that epoch, and 
both are fossilized to the same degree. Boule does not 
hesitate to place the Gibraltar skull among the list of 
Moustierian skulls of the type of Homo neanderthaUnsis with 
which Busk had aforetime rightly compared it.* 

During the upper Palaeolithic (the Reindeer age) large 
numbers of men wandered over Spanish ground. In the French 
Magdalenian age they left on the walls of many caverns and on 
rocks in the open gravings and paintings which have been made 
known to us with all the details we could wish in the scientific 
reviews and in special works. To what race did those 
admirable artists belong who {sainted the cavern roofs of 
Altamira (province of Santander), the astounding and life-like 
scenes of combat of the Minateda frieze, and many others as 
well ?* It is very difficult at this time of day to answer such 
a question. Human skeletons of the Reindeer age, of 
unchallengeable authenticity, are still to find in Spain. Not 
that finds have not been notified, here and there* ; but these 
are still doubtful and inadequate. 

By comparison with what French ethnology of Magdalenian 
neolithic times has shown, we may legitimately consider that 
the Spanish Magdalenians belonged to the same dolichocephalic 
t}q)e as the French Magdalenians. 

We have a few Spanish skeletons of the polished stone age. 
First of all those coming from the Gibraltar caves which served 
for so long as habitations and burial places. Numberiess 

< XXI, p. 180. 

* xxin. 

» exen, p. 378. 
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inmiaji boae fragments were obtained from these caves, in 
layers which contained neolithic grave goods. Busk described 
them, and, later, Broca.* The majority consist of dolicho- 
cephalic skulls characterized by protruberant occipital bosses 
which have earned for the type the description of " cranes A 
chignon The fiaumes>Chaudes type exhibits this same 
morphological quality. The face is orthognathous. 

The femurs of these neolithic troglodytes show the bony 
pilaster of which we have already spoken, and the tibias are 
platycnemic. 

All these skeletal characters resemble those which we have 
noted as existing in the neolithic dolichocephalic people of 
Portugal. We may be permitted to suppose that at that 
prehistoric period the whole of the southern portion of the 
Peninsular was inhabited by men of the same race. And just 
as in Portugal these Dolichocephals had, side by side with 
them, a minority of Brachycephais, so was it also in Gibraltar. 

This is not the place in which to recall all the discoveries 
of polished stone age skeletons in the Iberian peninsular. I 
will simply say that what we have observed in the case of 
Gibraltar appears to be true of the whole country. The 
dolichocephaly of the Iberian Neolithics in general is highly 
accentuated (frequently indices are 72 to 74), and Vemeau has 
insisted on the many features possessed by these skulls recalling 
those of the VezSre crania. 

This similarity of the population on either side of the 
P3Tenees makes us think that the primitive neolithic peoples 
of Spain and Portugal were related to the French population of 
the same period — always with the reservation that we made 
above in connection with the African Brachycephais. But 
whence came the Neanderthaloid types of the middle Quaternary 
of which the Gibraltar skull is a representative and of which the 
mesolithic Dolichocephals of Mugem seem to have retained 
many morphological souvenirs ? 

Before we can attempt to trace any sort of filiation it is 
essential that we should know what are the physical features 

of the existing population of the Iberian peninsular. 

* 

* * 

Spain by no means takes a back seat among the European 
States which have set ethnolc^cal enquiries on foot. \^en 

* XZIV, 1869, p. 146 and 148. 
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we think of the somatic anthropology of the Peninsular two 
names stand out first and foremost and with them two lengthy 
and detailed works. To put them in their chronological order, 
they are Aranzadi and his study of 494 Spanish crania' ; and 
Oloriz and his examination of 8,368 living Spaniards.* Thanks 
to them we have a good idea of the general morphological 
character of Spanish skulls. Later their observations were 
carried a good deal further by A. de Hoyos Sainz who published 
a series of 3,500 living Spanish crania.* Few countries can 
show efforts comparable with these in self-study, and our 
confreres from the other side of the P5n'enees are to be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise. Hoyos’ last memoir confirms 
the indications relating to the geographical distribution of 
hyman types sketched out by the preceding work. 

One piece of information stands out from these important 
researches. Spain, taken as a whole, is a remarkably 
dolichocephalic region. This gives it a clear-cut physiognomy 
among European States.* The most usual cephalic index 
among Spaniards is 77. Three-fifths of the population have an 
index lying between 75 and 79.9, and few of the ethnic groups 
of Europe can show such marked homogeneity in this respect. 

Oloriz, “ making ten different combinations of the 
distribution of the mean cephalic index, from the most frequent 
index, and by provinces and districts,” has constituted eleven 
geographical regions which correspond fairly closely with the 
Spanish provinces. Following Deniker’s example’ we will 
make use of them in order to illustrate the ethnic physiognomy 
of the kingdom. 

The large promontory of Galicia (not counting, in the 
north, the province of Lugo), with several mountain chains 
running across it, constitutes the Galician region in which 
the average indices, taken by provinces, range from 78.4 to 79, 
and is clearly a sub-dolichocephalic area. 

Further east, the great slope of the Cantabrian mountains, 
facing the Atlantic (northern Galicia, Asturias, and littoral 

» vu. 

* GLXXXIl. Deniker made extensive use of these two studies in his 
memoir on the European cephalic index. 

3 CXIII. p. 447. 

* There are exceptions to this general doltchocephaly, and one even 
finds centres of hyper-brachycephaly (in the province of Alicante, for 
example). 

* IV, p. 19. 
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of Old Castile) forms the Cantabrian region. Here the cephalic 
index is slightly higher. And — a point to be remonbered — 
it is that part of this territory l5dng between Galicia and the 
province of Santander which possesses the most mesocephalic 
heads, as though some influence due to a rather brachycephalic 
population had been at work in this spot. 

The Basque and Navarra region, composed of the three 
Basque provinces (Vizcay, Alava and Guipuzcoa) and of 
Navarra, repeats the physiognomy of the Gahcian region (mean 
index of 78.8). The least dolichocephalic portion of this 
region is the province of Alava, facing the Ebro basin, of which 
the town of Vitoria is the most important urban centre. 

In contrast with the Galician promontory, the Catalan 
region, on the Mediterranean, is even rather more dolicho- 
cephalic (index of 78.1). It is interesting to note that the 
littoral provinces, in spite of their probably greater accessibility 
to “ foreigners,” retain their ethnic character, and that this is 
even accentuated as we go towards the south, in the province 
of Tarragona, where the head once more takes on its most usual 
aspect in Spain (index of 77.6). 

The extensive region of Leon and Old Castile, dominated 
on three sides by mountain chains whose streams drain into 
the Douro and thence into the Atlantic, is also remarkably 
homogeneous. And yet the road lies well open to the exterior. 
The average indices range from 77.2 to 78.1. The last figure 
is due to Salamanca and Segovia, both of which lie to the south, 
at the foot of the Sierras, whose backbone forms that almost 
transversal ridge across the map of Spain which at once strikes 
the eye. 

Both the Aragon and the Valencia regions, especially the 
second, show individuals of even more marked dolichocephaly. 
The lowest cephalic index of all the Spanish zones is that of the 
Valencia region, in which Castellon and Alicante show sharply 
dolichocephalic. All the indices of the Aragon canton are 77. 
It is only the fractions that differ. 

In the eighth or Lower Castile region, comprising nearly 
the whole of New Castile, Estramadura and the north of 
Murcia, the cephalic character of the inhabitants undergoes a 
sudden cliange, both units of the index rising by comparison 
with the foregoing regions. And these territories which depart 
furthest from the habitual dolichocephaly of the rest of Spain 
are those containing the cities of Madrid and Toledo. Even if 
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tiiis ^otild be because the population of Madrid includes many 
■" foreigners," can we say the same for Toledo ? 

Upper Andalusia constitutes the ninth region (provinces 
of Almeria, Grenada, Jaen, Cordoba and Murcia), where the 
cephalic indices are all expressed by the figure 77 and a fraction, 
except for Murcia which is sub-dolichocephalic, with 78. 

The tenth region. Lower Andalusia, raises the index for 
all its provinces, with 78.5 for Sevilla, and 79.5 for Cadiz ; all 
are sub-dolichocephalic. 

As for the Balearic Isles, they also contain Dolichocephals. 
Thus, in recapitulating the result of these observations we get 
a picture of Spain, as a whole, as a country of long-headed 
people. And if we set aside a portion of the Cantabrian region 
and the Basque country, we perceive, with Deniker, that a line 
drawn from Corunna to Murcia will divide the kingdom into 
two parts, the one to the northeast dolichocephalic, and that 
to the southwest sub-dolichocephalic. 

Oloriz, taking all the indices which he arrived at, has 
arranged them orographically, whereby he obtains a curious 
result whose general physiognomy only we shall here indicate. 
The inhabitants of the low countries are much less dolicho- 
cephalic than those of the highlands. On the plateaux, from a 
height upwards of 1000 metres, the people have a very low 
cephalic index (77.49). As we go lower in the geographical 
scale from 1000 to 500 metres, we find sub-dolichocephalic 
folk — 78.20. And when we get down to sea level the index 
actually departs slightly from dolichocephaly — 78.45. 

How should these facts be interpreted ? Are these changes 
merely the arithmetical result of a different arrangement of 
the various districts ? Does height increase with altitude in 
Spain ? And is this diminution in dolichocephaly in the 
lowlands due to that law of anatomical correlation according 
to which the tallest men are also the longest-headed ?* 

We must emphasize the almost complete absence of 
Brachycephals in Spanish territory, which, throughout history, 
was overrun by numberless invaders. Save for one comer— 
the Galician-Cantabrian coast, corresponding with Oloriz’s 
second region — ^there is no Spanish group of any size (we do 
not say there are no individuals) touched by brachycephaly.* 
The most numerous mesaticephalic groups are in the sou^- 

■ CXCVIl. 

* See aa earlier note on p. 106. 
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•Ottthwest bet«««i Cadiz and Huelva, in the country watered 
by the lower Guadalquivir and the Rio Tinto. It would not 
appear that we can lay this ethnic modihcation at the door of 
the copper mines of this district, with their many workmen, 
because Cadiz has a slightly higher index than Huelva. It is 
true that the Cadiz district includes the port of the same name, 
and that maritime towns usuaUy contain all kinds of men. 

Another mesocephalic island lies to the west of Barcelona, 
and consists of Lerida (Balaguer district in the P5Tenean 
foothills). We stiU see a remarkable uniformity in the cranial 
morphology of extensive districts. Thus the whole of Aragon, 
part of Old Castile, and certain neighbouring regions (seventeen 
groups of districts) have indices which remain constant between 
76.5 and 77.9. 

A general study of height has been carried out by the 
same authors (Oloriz, Aranzadi and Hoyos). The stature of 
Spaniards, relatively low throughout the kingdom, does not, 
however, show complete uniformity. This mean height, 
taken from Oloriz, figures as i metre 635. Hoyos and Aranzadi 
make it even less. 

Nowhere does the height go above the mean. All the 
same, here and there it shows regions where there is a certain 
disparity in both sexes. 

If we follow Deniker and draw a line from Sam Sebastian 
to the Portuguese frontier at a point between Badajoz and 
Huelva, we find the smallest stature to west of it. Galicia, 
Asturias, northern Leon, and nearly the whole of Old Castile 
belong to this small stature group, which, as a rule, drops below 
I metre 63. In the south of the province of Leon the Salamanca 
region brings it up again to i metre 64. A little further to the 
north Burgos brings it up still more — to i metre 65. 

To the eaist of this line, the littoral zone of Catalonia and 
Valencia shows the tallest men in Spain, with a height reaching 
I metre 67. Maybe the early anthropologists would have seen 
in this the influence of the nearness of the Mediterranean. 
And this greater height is again and again prolonged towards 
the interior. 

Have we here a different race from that which inhabits the 
rest of Spain ? Deniker is firmly convinced of it. Having 
established that the cephalic index of this population, chiefly a 
coastal one, was more dolichocephalic than anywhere else in 
Spain, he created an Atlanto-Mediterranean race in which these 
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two main characters are associated, the rest of the kingdcMn 
being inhalnted by the Ibero^Insular race. 

The representatives of this Atlanto-Mediterranean race have 
not filtered very far into the rest of the country, and by the 
time we get to Aragon and New Castile we already find again, 
even in this district of the tallest men. the smaller people we 
have seen in the west. 


Certain exceptional features in Spanish ethnology would 
seem to be capable of explanation by the historian. Should 
we not find traces somewhere of the Arab-Berber influence, 
seeing that these people occupied the territory for so long ? 
May not eight centuries of domination have left some ethnic 
imprint ? It is very difficult to answer this question with any 
degree of certainty at present, because su^ a reply could 
only be based on accurate research which has not yet been 
undertaken. Nevertheless, we can say this much, that the 
Granada and Sevilla districts, in which the “ Arab '' influence 
survived longest, do show some of the tallest statures in Spain. 
Are we to conclude in favour of a racial souvenir of this early 
occupation ? 

It has likewise been put down to Berber influence that a 
stature above the general Spanish height is to be seen in the 
" Maragates ”, wandering pedlars established on the skirts of 
the Leon mountains. These people, studied by Aragon,* and 
having a height of i metre 65 — therefore taller than other 
Spaniards — are dolichocephahc like their compatriots in the 
surrounding districts. 

The earliest inhabitants noticed by ancient authors are 
Iberians and Celts ; then come Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans. In 4x0 the invasions began, 
bringing Vandals, Swabians (Suevi), Alans, and esj>ecially 
Visigoths. These were to be pushed back by the " Arabs,” 
who reigned as masters for many centuries, and they were to 
retain only the little kindgom of the Asturias. 

What were the most important anthropological characters 
of these invaders — of these Visigoths or Western Goths, whom 
we are taught to regard as coming from Scandinavia ? What 
appears to be obvious is that either we must find in their 

* IV. p. 3*1. 
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descendants the general Germanic type to which the Goths 
belonged, or else these Goths were Goths only in name ! And 
Spain cannot show any population that has preserved the 
Gennanic type. The races occupying the kingdom are 
dolichocephalic, it is true, but they are small, brunet, and dark- 
eyed. We cannot therefore speak of an anthropological 
influence due to the Visigoths.* 

Must we then go back further still to earlier historic 
populations to find the ancestral image of the present 
inhabitants of Spain ? We think that it would be quite in 
vain to prosecute our investigations among the Romans, and 
equally so among the Carthaginians, Greeks or Phoenicians. 
Must we then consider the Iberians as the parent stock of these 
small, brunet, dolichocephalic people ? A claim has been made 
to explain the small stature of Northern Spaniards by a Celtic 
influence ! I do not know what to make of such an idea. It 
seems to me to be quite mistaken. 

Let us, however, go further back into the past, and we 
shall find the proto-historic and prehistoric i>opulations of 
which we have already spoken. 

It will be recalled that the Mugem buriads in Portugal and 
those of various places in Spain revealed human types of .small 
stature that were dolichocephalic, and which could be related 
by their general characters to the earlier Laugerie-Chancelade 
race. But we also found brachycephalic types. Does the 
greater part of the Spanish population derive from this 
prehistoric dolichocephalic type ? Or must we completely 
abandon any filiation to palaeolithic and neolithic people and 
have recourse to an " Arab-Berber ” peopling of the country ? 

We know from the work both of Chantre and Bertholon 
that “ Arabs ” — ethnic complex that they are — ^include groups 
of varying stature, some in any case quite small, which might 
be approximated to the Spaniards, and that they aJso are 
brunet auid dolichocephalic. Their dolichocephaly, however, 
is even greater thain that of the Spaniards. In any case we 
should have to find out whether this cranial form indicated 
by mean characters does not manifest itself under another 
aspect when we come to examine its representatives individually. 
A priori it might indeed seem singular that this lengthy “ Arab " 
occupation should have left no important imprint in the 


* See cbepter on General Considerattona. 
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country. Thus it would be possible to imagine that ^ 
time of th€ invasion or invasions — for there were several— tw 
various contingents of " Arab ” invaders, by scotc 
ordinary chance, were more especially made up of indivrduas 
belonging to ethnic groups that were not so tall as their 


congeners. 

On the other hand, it is quite certain that the human type 
christened ‘ Celtic ' by anthropologists — people of medium 
tiibeight, brachycephalic and brunet — did not play a part of any 
that a fea.nce in the make up of the Spanish nation. It may be 
of Spain ' ’ ' of the type filtered into the northwest 


As for Portugal, ethnologically it difi..., 
c . T, m no way from 

Spam. The peninsular constitutes a soha^, 

lines of whose historic and ethnic destiny have identical 

The same invasions overran both Spain an*.^ Portugal' 

Are we not told, in this connection, that of all the 

the fifth century, the Swabians (Suevi) only remain ^ 

Portugal ? But the Suevi are also people of Germanic ■» ^ 

What, then, are we ,to think of an emigration of Gerli 

peoples, having the clear-cut anthropological charactersiat of 

this group, which should occupy a country for two hundi th-ed 

years and yet not leave in it a single trace of their physi% <j,„i 

type ? an/ 

Perhaps the Suevi were not of Germanic race ? No moher-e 
than were the Goths, the Vandals and the Alans. Here, too, j 
the problem becomes tantalizing. Were the Suevi but a clan 
bearing a Germanic name and speaking a Germanic tongue,-e 
yet composed of men of another race ? If this, however, were 
the case, whence came these people of small stature so clearly 
dolichocephalic and with skin, eyes and hair so differently 
pigmented from that of the northern peoples, who were to form 
these great " Germanic ” contingents ? Here, as in Spain, 
we can but turn our eyes to those two groups — the prehistoric 
peoples and the “ Arabs ”. 

We are familiar with some of the remains of Portuguese 
prehistoric men. They were analysed at the beginning of this 
diapter devoted to the prehistory of the Iberian peninsular. 
And we know that they may be related to the Laugerie- 
Chanceiade race. And are we to think that these people 
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multiplied to such an extent as to account, singie 4 ianded, for 
the present population ? Yet why should the Iberian 
peninsular be an exception to a prodigious increase in birthrate 
which certainly explains the growth of populations in the world 
as a whole ? Primitive human groups at the outset were 
certainly made up of numerically small collections of peopde. 
They did not increase by the aid of contributions come from 
one knows not whence. 

Anthropological documentation in regard to the living 
population of Portugal shows us that the country is inhabited 
almost throughout by small DoUchocephals. Some himdreds 
of measured crania from different parts of Portugal supply 
indices ranging from 74.5 to 77.6. The last figure is yielded 
by a female series, and in dolichocephalic groups the dolicho- 
cephaly of the women is always less than that of the men. 

The geographical distribution of the cranial form of the 
Portuguese shows that although Portugal as a whole is 
dolichocephalic, there are yet certain details to be taken into 
consideration in this almost uniform region. Thus the most 
dolichocephalic district is that of Tras os Montes (index of 
74.5) and the least dolichocephalic is that of Minho (index of 78 
on the living). And yet these two provinces, both north of the 
Douro, touch. The second is maritime, whereas the first is 
included within the prolongation of the Asturias mountains. 
Another province having a relatively high index is Algarve 
(index of 77.3) at the extreme south of Portugal. 

Have the mountainous regions been the better able to 
preserve their initial dolichocephalic types ? One might 
think so when it is seen that together with the province of 
Tras os Montes that of Beira Alta, equally hilly, since the 
western continuation of the Sierra de Gata runs into it and the 
Serra da Estrella crosses it, shows the lowest index (74.6 on 
the living). 

The mean height in Portugal is comprised within the near 
neighbourhood of i metre 64. It varies little from one 
province to another. The minimum height seems to be met 
with in the province of Minho, where we also find the least 
amount of dolichocephaly. It is to be noted that the cities of 
Coimbra and Lisbon show a smaller stature than that fximished 
by the country as a whole. This observation is of a nature to 
upset our conceptions relating to urban influence in increasing 
Iraight. 
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When we examine the map of Portugal we find a good deal 
that is not easy to explain. Certain regions stand out abruptly 
from the rest of the country by a fairly sharp rise in the height 
of their inhabitants. Vizeu, in the northwest of the Serra da 
Estrella, is an example, and so also are the centre of the 
province of Alemtejo and the two districts of Evora and Beja. 
In the province of Beira Alta the Vizeu district appears to 
possess the tallest stature for the whole of Portugal (i metre 67) . 
Yet on the other side of the Serra da Estrella the Guarda 
district, still in the same province, shows the low stature of 
I metre 64 ! The same is true of the province of Alemtejo, 
where there is a district of small stature in the north side by 
side with two districts showing greater height. 

The anthropologist Medes Correa,' my distinguished 
confr&:e, does not appear to believe that the Portuguese of 
to-day can be considered, as a whole, to be the descendants of 
the Mugem prehistoric people. Such morphological survivals as 
still existed towards the close of the Neolithic among the then 
inhabitants of Portugal would have dwindled more and more 
in proportion as we come down to our own epoch. 

The historians will have something to say, I imagine, after 
reading the above few indications. Maybe they will give 
reasons to explain the exceptional facts we have established, 
such as the creation of those ethnic islands which are considered 
to have been revealed in various parts of the Peninsular. 
Perhaps the facts of the anthropology of Iberia will furnish 
them with arguments or suggestions. 

Collaboration between Anthropology and History would 
seem essential in Iberia. Heretofore certain problems have 
seemed insoluble because one of the unknown factors could 
not be expressed in any fashion or by any symbol. It is quite 
a difierent matter to-day. 


< CLVII. 



CHAPTER III 


France 

F rance, of all European countries — Whence of the 
whole wOTld up till the present — ^has furnished 
anthropologists with the largest number of skeletal remains 
dating from the Palaeolithic, just as she has also furnished to 
prehistorians the largest number of human settlements of the 
same period. Her implements of the various sub-divisions of 
the Pleistocene are to be seen in the cases of every museum 
in the world. Palaeolithic dwelling places positively abound 
in France, and they are very far from being known in their 
entirety. 

TWs is due to the favoured circumstances and situation 
which France has enjoyed and occupied from the earliest 
days, the glaciers of the Ice Age having failed to penetrate very 
far into her territory. 

At a time when the great Russian glacier submerged all 
northern Europe, and England was only habitable south of 
the Thames, while Switzerland was simply a mass of continental 
ice comparable to Greenland to-day, a considerable area of 
France was still ice-free. Animal life, pressed back on all sides 
by the morainic offensive, found its way to these favoured 
lands. 

There were great troops and herds of the various quaternary 
species on French territoiy, proof of which is manifold if we 
mention the extraordinary munber of certain of the large 
carnivores. Never, perhaps, had Man of the pre-cultivation 
period had such plentiful sources of food at his ^sposal. 

Need we refer, merely by way of example, in post-glacial 
times, to the incomprehensible accumulations of horses’ bones 
at Solutni ? 

Although the oldest paleolithic civilization (Chellean and 
Acheulean) is lavishly represented in France, there have not 
yet been met with any skeletal remains — Cleaving out of account, 
of course, the Moulin-Quignon jaw — ^belonging to those epochs 
of the remote past. It is from G«many (Mauer) and England 
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(Piltdown) that these important, though rare, documents 
have come. But directly we come to Moustierian tunes we 
find skeletons in abundance in French ground. 

From 1859 onwards human bones began to be collected, 
b^inning with the jaw from Arcy-sur-Cure (Yonne). Then 
in 1883 part of a jaw was found at Marcilly (Fure) ; the 
Gourdan fragments and the Malamaud (Aridge) jaw in 1889 ; 
and also jaws at Isturitz (Basses Pyr^n^es) in 1895, and in 
several of the caverns of the Ari^ge (I’Estelas, Aubert) and the 
Aude (Sallelfis-Cabard^s). Ten years later Favraud found 
three more pieces of human jawbones in the Charente (in the 
middle course of the Petit Puy). In 1908 there was the great 
discovery of the Chapelle-aux-Saints by Bardon and J. and A. 
Bouyssonie. The skeleton, almost complete, was the subject 
of a fine monograph by Boule. In 1909 Hauser discovered the 
le Moustier skeleton and Capitan and PejTony, in the same year, 
excavated the first of the la Ferrassie (Dordogne) skeletons, 
and a fruitftil harvest is still being 3aelded by this station. In 
19H H. Martin found the la Quina skeleton. 

These discoveries extended over a wide area, ranging from 
the Basses Pyr^n^es and the Ari^e as far as the Eure. In 
other words, the Moustierians were distributed over the whole 
of France. 

We do not know what fate befell these Neanderthal people. 
Some anthropologists have indicated a certain survival of 
Neanderthaloid characters in skulls belonging to post- 
Moustierian periods and even in times reaching to our own day. 
But Boule, who has made a special study of this race, does 
not believe in such a survival. In his opinion the Neanderthal 
race has been extinct in Europ>e — or let us be more exact and say, 
in France — since the close of the Moustierian period.* And 
how has this come about ? Was it by migration to distant 
lands ? As we cannot find its descendants in any part of the 
world, we must envisage the dying out of this group. But in 
those far-off days there was not the same reason for Man's 
struggle to supplant Man as there is to-day. Then what can 
have been the true cause of this disappearance ? The reply 
has been given that they lacked the power of adaptation. 
Po^bly. But power of adaptation to what ? It must be 
admitted that serious objections can be raised against this 
last hypothesis. 

* XXI. p. 245- 
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Bouie does recognize the possil^ty of hybridization, and 
that an infusion of Neanderthaloid blood into other human 
groups belonging to the Homo sapiens branch, or to one of 
them, may have taken place. But since we cannot to-day 
find any direct descendants of Neanderthal man this infusion 
could have been incidental only and without any sequel. 

The human races of the upper Pleistocene are very 
different. A race of finer and different type succeeded in the 
Reindeer Age to these people of brute-like anatomy who made 
their cutters and hand-points under the Moustierian skies. 
These are the Laugerie-Chancelade and Cro-Magnon races 
whose main characteristics we have already given. Men of 
these races seem to have been distributed all over France. 
And though they seem to have been more thickly settled in the 
southwest (various stations) and the southeast (Grimaldi, near 
the French frontier), the chances of hunting and other 
adventures drew them much further to the north (les Hoteaux, 
department of the Ain). And here, it should be understood, 
we are speaking only of the skeletons that have been found, 
and not of the industries that have been noted, which are much 
more widely distributed. These also mark the presence of 
these races pretty well all over the territory of ancient Gaul. 

Thus, when quaternary times were drawing to a close, the 
human races established on French soil could already claim to 
be multiple in origin. 

* 

* * 

The neolithic period has left numerous osseous relics in 
France. Unfortunately many of these are gone, and the 
authors of this regrettable loss were archaeologists of the bad 
old days, specimens of whom still exist, sad to relate. 
Cartailhac has said' : “ We ought to have maps giving the 
distribution and the density of all the ancient races of France. 
But the thousands of burials which are known have served no 
purpose. Archaeologists alone have destroyed more bone 
fragments than either natural agencies or field labourers. It 
is amazing how very few bones in good condition and of certain 
iwovenance are to be found in the Museum’ and the Mus^e 
Broca, in public or in private collections.” 

« XXXV, p. 331 

* i.e. the Psiris Museum of Natural History, (Translator's Note.) 
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But before beginning to study the neolitbic population it 
is essential to ask ourselves what was the fate of the French 
population of the upper Quatemaiy. Here 1 may mention a 
hypothesis which no longer finds favour to-day, namely the 
northward migration of the Magdalenians in the track of the 
reindeer. It was supposed that when climatic changes induced 
the reindeer to depart to those northern regions he occupies 
to-day, the hunters who could not do without this game 
followed him thither. Groups of people belonging to the 
Laugerie-Chancelade race, in particular, would thus have 
emigrated to the northwest and passed thence into North 
America before the land bridge between the two continents 
was broken. According to this h 5 rpotheses, the Eskimo would 
be the descendants of the people who inhabited France in the 
Magdalenian age. They are said to have " preserved the same 
head-form, harpoons and throwing sticks, the same gentle 
and pacific manners, together with the artistic sentiment and 
indifference towards the dead which characterized the French 
Magdalenians 

It is unnecessary to add that these are simply deductions 
made from ethnographic and morphological concordances — 
insufficient, to boot. And in this, as in many another case, 
concordance does not necessarily mean descent. There are 
sufficiently wide differences between the general osteology of 
the Eskimo and the Magdalenians. And it would also be 
necessary to demonstrate that the passage from northwest 
Emope to North America existed at precisely that moment. 

Even if the migration of herds of reindeer drew after them 
a certain number of hunters, it is probable, nevertheless, that 
many of them stayed where they were and continued to inhabit 
the caverns and rock shelters. Further, although the reindeer 
had gone, there still remained immense herds of other wild 
animals in France. We have proof of this in the fact that in 
mesolithic times deer took the place of reindeer in the diet of 
the people, just as deerhom replaced reindeer-horn in the 
manufacture of harpoons. 

Thus the Laugerie-Chancelade race continued to inhabit 
France, accepting those fundamental modifications in the facts 
of civilization whic^ were to supervene during the passage from 
the Paleolithic to the Mesolithic and Neolithic. Perhaps it 
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was evoi to be responsible for them. Soon this race was to 
appear in oar terminology under the name of Baumes-Chaudes, 
but this is merely a change of label. 

The Baumes-Chaudes are caverns in the Loztee which 
served as ossuaries in the neolithic period. They were 
discovered by Dr. Pruni^es. Gabriel de Mortillet described 
them thus : " The Lozdre Tam Hows through deep and narrow 
gorges whose precipitous walls rise to a height of several 
hundred metres. It is in the rock walls of one of these gorges, 
near the village of Saint-Georges de L^vejac, situated on the 
causse, that these caverns open, some two-thirds of the way up, 
below the escarpment. The two principal caverns, situated on 
a terrace, are joined together by a sort of rock shelter. The 
entrances of both consist of light, dry chambers containing 
the refuse of habitation. The northernmost cavern narrows 
at a depth of 35 metres and becomes dark and damp, and the 
soil is covered with stalagmites containing numerous human 
bones. They are so firmly welded together that it is difficult 
to extract them. Pruni^es, however, was able to establish 
that these bones, dated by potsherds, are like those found in 
the southern cavern. This dark, damp portion of the cavern 
ends in a deep well. 

The southernmost cavern contains a human ossuary 
25 metres long by an average 4 metres wide, and 50 centimetres 
in depth. The bones of 300 individuals of various ages and 
different sex were jumbled together anyhow in this space. The 
skulls alone appear to have been grouped together or placed 
with care at certain points."* 

When the discoverer laid his first study oi this ossuary 
before the Soci^t6 d’anthropologie de Paris, he stated that 
there was not a single brachycephalic, nor even a mesaticephalic 
skull out of 60 complete specimens. AU these individuals 
whose bodies had been piled up in these natural burial places 
were dolichocephalic in tj^. One could not ask for greater 
ethnic purity. 

Hervd described this race as follows : — " Occipital 
dolichocephaly ; mean cephalic index, 72.6 ; frontal region 
moderately broad ; large cranial capacity ; horizontal cir- 
cumference of skull, 543 mm in the men and 533 in the women ; 
simple sutures ; orthognathous face ; mean nasal index, 42.7 


* OLX¥, p. 313. 
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mean orbital index, 83.6 ; thickened Unia aspera lemmr ; 
tibiie, in most cases, flattened ; fibulae channeled to a vauryinfl 
extent ; ulna occasionally in-curved at distal «)d. The mean 
Iragth (423 cms) of 15 Baumes-Chaudes femurs yields a haght 
of I metre 61." 

Finds similar to those of the Baumes-Chaudes, though 
not }delding so many crania, have been made in several other 
places in France, as in the Loz^re, Aveyron, and departments 
of the Card, Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rh6ne and Ari^e. In 
these caves and dolmens the race had remained everywhere 
more or less pure. Here and there one just begins to note 
morphological disturbance, more especially in the dolmen 
burials. These monuments, belonging to a later epoch, more 
often yield new types than the sepulchral caves — generally 
mesaticephalic, sometimes sub-brachycephalic. This is proof 
that a population characterized by this ethnic quality had 
begun to penetrate France. Still, it is possible to state 
positively that a portion of the country — the southern regions, 
or in general, the territory south of 46®, save only the eastern 
Alpine region — was of an almost uniform anthropological 
character up till the close of — especially up to the middle of — 
the neolithic p)eriod. This relative purity of human type by 
its very geographical localization would seem to indicate that 
those whom it characterized were descendants of the upper 
Palaeolithic people who likewise inhabited this southern 
territory. 

Further north, in the department of Saone-et-Loire, we 
come to the celebrated prehistoric Crot-du-Chamier at Solutr6. 
There has been much discussion as to the age of the skeletons 
formerly recovered from it. De Ferry and Adrien Arcelin on 
the one hand, de Quatrefages and Hamy on the other, have 
accepted them as representing Palaeolithic man. The Abb 4 
Ducrost maintained that they could not date from an epoch 
earlier than the polished stone age. Broca, with the habitual 
caution which gives such authority to his work, described the 
Solutr^ crania under the title of “ prehistoric series ” in order 
not to compromise the solution of the archaeological question. 
The htunam race as found in this eponymous station — which 
gives its name to the Solutrean period — ^is no longer homo- 
geneous. The cephalic index vauies widely, from 68.3 — extreme 
d(flichoc^haly — ^to 88.2 — extreme brachycephady. What a 
dUf^ence there is here from the series obtained in the south of 
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Fmi^ ! Here the foreign penetration is tremendous. It is 
the first invasion from the East.* 

Nowhere dse on the territory of ancient Gaul has there 
been such a mixture. Dolichocephals are in a proportion only 
of 38.8 per cent., whilst Brachycephals (and sub-Brachycephals) 
are almost as numerous — 33.3 per cent. It was thus a mixed 
population which dwelt in the belter of the Roche de Solutri.* 
And this piebald population was not merely made up of two 
elements living side by side ; it was already freely crossed if 
we are to judge by the proportion of mesaticephals (27 per 
cent.) mingled with the two principal morphological types. 

The Solutr^ Dolichocephals are of the same race as the 
Magdalenian Dolichocephals who inhabited the south of 
France, Broca at once recognized this. The study of the 
long bones and the crania tend to establish, he said, " a certain 
affinity between the Solutrd population of the dolichocephalic 
race to which the troglod)rtes of P^rigord and la Lozire 
belonged." 

On the eastern confines of France the Belfort region has 
showed, notably in the Cravanches cavern, the survival of 
this same early troglodyte type to a considerable extent. 
However, the presence of two mesaticephalic skulls side by 
side with a dolichocephalic series brings proof that cross-breeding 
had begun. 

All prehistorians — I would also like to be able to say all 
historians — are familiar with the excavations of the Baron 
de Baye in the valley of the Petit Morin (Marne) and the fine 
discoveries which he made in many of the sepulchral caves. 
More than a thous2uid burials were found and the finder of these 
relics was able to bring together an admirable collection of 
human skeletons. Broca began the study of them, and so did 
Quatrefages. These neolithic people of the Champagne 
district were of two races, in proportions that varied consider- 
ably. "the Dolichocephals still represent a definite majority 
(50 per cent.) ; whereas the Brachycephals have become nearly 
twice as frequent (27.3 per cent.). But the proportion of 
mesaticephalic individuals (22.7 per cent.) shows that 
intermarriage between the two principal races had been going 

* Obviously the senes of Solutr^ skeletons yielded by the earlier 
excavations should be closely re-examined. 

* The discoveries made in 1922-24 suggest that this so even in 
Aurignacian times — though up to now only in this one locality in France. 
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on for a long time.* The dolichocef^ialic palaeolithic race also 
survive here, as it did in the stations of the same epoch which 
we have already briefly enumerated. Its characteristics are 
visible here not only in the t3rpe of the skull but in that of 
other parts of the skeleton. De Quatrefages pictures a fairly 
large number of fossil races as existing. He found most of 
them — ^five out of six — ^in the de Baye collection,* the Canstadt 
lUce alone not putting in an appearance. But, as we know, 
to-day this multiplicity of fossil races no longer gains the 
credence it did in the time of the illustrious author of Crania 
ethnica. 

These ethnic mixtures, chiefly revealed in the neolithic 
sepultures of eastern France and the Champagne, we shall 
find again in varying proportions in the departments of 
Seine-et-Oise and Seine-et-Mame, and, farther away still, in 
the Breton peninsular. The Armorican burials of the neolithic 
period show an immense majority of dolichocephalic skulls, 

“ amongst which are some rare mesaticephalic, and a few still 
more rare brachycephalic examples, revealing only a very 
slight intermixture.” 

And what has just been demonstrated for a few depart- 
ments may doubtless be extended to the whole of France. 
In the neolithic period the descendants of the Magdalenian 
cave-dwellers still constituted the majority of the French 
population. In some parts — ^the southern departments — they 
even made up practically the entire population. 

Analyses of the ages that followed will ^ow brachycephalic 
majorities in departments which had been inhabited only by 
Doiichocephals for thousands of years. In regbns such as the 
Central Plateau and Brittany the races dwdling there will be 
completely modified in land by one ethnic replacement after 
another. To-day certain districts would need to be searched 
diligently before any descendants of the Magdalenian cave- 
dwellers, that very substratum of the French population and 
true native stock, could be fotmd among their inhabitants. 

In anthropological literature this ethnic group, to-day 
widespread in Europe, especially in its central and western 
regions, bears a variety of names. It is the Celtic race of 

* The above percentages are calculated on the Broca series. ProbaWy 
the proportion of Oolichocephals should be increased. Two crania deposited 
in the Museum at Lyon are dolichocephalic. But the facta already established 
remain unaltered. XXV, p. 28. 

» CCVI, p. 107. 
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Broca— the term *' Celtic ” being used as an arbitrary 
ethnological convention— the Ligurian, Celto-Ligurian, or 
Rheto-Ligurian race, or, for some. Homo aipinus. In France, 
during the neolithic pmod, it is called the Crenelle race, and 
also the neolithic brachycephalic race. 

The origin of these Brachycephals is unknown. We have 
every reason to think that they came from Asia, probably via 
the shores of the Black Sea and the Danube valley. And, in 
spite of the instinctive repugnance that may be felt in regard 
to oriental mirages, I think it is difficult in the present state 
of our knowledge to envisage any other origin. In these 
circiunstances we must follow the geographer Schrader's 
thought, when he writes : " To-day it is a commonplace to 
say that Europe is a mere peninsular of Asia — the most delicate, 
the most refined, the best balanced, but nothing more. Europe 
is the child of Asia. 

Whatever the ethnographic origin of the population of 
Europe may be, it is practically certain that a large proportion 
of it grew up and multiplied in Europe itself, although we are 
bound to admit in all geographical probability that an Asiatic 
tide flowed into and modified it time and time again.”’ 

If, however, these neolithic Brachycephals did indeed 
come from Asia it is very improbable that they ever belonged 
to one of the yellow races. On their arrival in Europe they 
already possessed the characters which we know them to have 
to-day — in localities where very little intermixture has taken 
place. Naturally the area of characterization of this race has 
been sought in Asia. Heirs of ancient tradition, dominated 
by clasrical memories and by an apparent geographical 
determinism, we have given them — ^how could it be otherwise ? 
— a name that is sufficiently vague : we call them Ural-Altaics. 

And in face of these successive irruptions the Dolicho- 
cephals of Baumes-Chaudes, abandoning the groimd where their 
ancestors had dwelt for thousands of years, apparently with- 
drew to the west and south of France, where we find their 
descendants to-day. Does not the Ibero-Aquitaine t}^ carry 
on the t)^ of the neolithic Dolichocephals, who themselves, 
as we know, carried on the MagdaJenian Dolichocephal type ? 
Have we not seen representatives of this very race in the 
Hispanic peninsular, at Mugem ? This retreat hypothesis has 
been accepted by all French anthropologists. 

< OOXXXVIll. p. 105. 
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Have we not seen that the sepultures containing the least 
honu^eneous types, and that the lowest percentages of 
Baumes'-Chaudes DoUchocephals are those, to the east, in the 
Ali^e region (Isfere) ; to the northeast, in the departments 
close to Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium ? It was through these 
two districts that the brachycephalic stream flowed into France. 

The ethnic physiognomy of France during the bronze age 
is less well known. One cause of this relative lack of knowledge 
arises from the fact that during this period new religious 
notions led to the burning of the dead. Those to whom hitherto 
a most careful burial had been given, since every part of the 
body had to be preserved intact, were henceforward to be 
reduced to dust in pursuance of a new philosophical idea. 
Did the living by this means hope to secure for themselves 
freedom from the haunting presence of the ghosts of the dead ? 
Did they think that by committing the body to the flames they 
could liberate the soul from its fleshly tabernacle ? It can well 
be imagined, in the face of this change in ritual, how chagrined 
are the anthropologists at no longer finding, for quite a 
long time, such abundant scientific " material "as in the 
preceding periods. Henceforward, and until we are better 
documented, such knowledge of the peopling of a certain part 
of France as we shall get will be based on comparison with 
neighbouring regions and on such facts as we can gain from 
those people whom we find in situ in subsequent penods. By 
these indirect methods we shall once more be able to follow 
the thread which the rite of incineration if it has not broken 
has at least worn singularly thin as regards certain areas. 

Not that we are entirely without French skeletons of the 
bronze age' ; but their number is very small by comparison 

• Many people still believe, on the word of certain archaeologists that' 
as Alexandre Bertrand taught, bronze age burials are absent in Gaul (a)' 
Yet one hats but to open D^chelette, who completely cleared up this question* 
to be convinced to the contrary (b). Inhumation continued to be the custom 
throughout Europe during the first half of the bronze age. In France 
inhumation prevailed only in Bronze Age iv Though we must always 
remember that Armorica was the exception — as it frequently is in the histoiy 
of France — maybe on account of its race ? Even by the end of the Neolithic 
the Breton dolmens often cover charred human remains, more often, indeed, 
in some districts, than they cover skeletons. And we may emphasize thu 
ethnographic fact — of real importance for the history of France— that while 
the inhumation rite still continued to be current usage in Europe as a whole 
and in Western Asia, Armorica constituted an island where religious ideas 
particular to itself imposed burning. Travelling east in space, to find a similar 
ritual imposition wc should have to go as far afield as India. In anterior 
Asia, the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, Anatolia, etc., incineration is rare. 

(4) XV, p. 193. W U, p 134 *. 
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with that oi the neolithic ^xxh. Maybe this poverty may also 
result irom the fact that archaeologists who discovered burials 
by inhumation belonging to the bronze age were so obnubilated 
by the metad objects they found that they paid less attention 
to preserving the human bones than they ^d even with burials 
of neolithic times I 

What road did bronze taike across France ? Does the 
introduction of this new civilization correspond to modifications 
of the ethnic physiognomy of ancient Gaul ? 

The importance of such a query can well be understood. 
If the introduction of bronze merdy meant that fresh knowledge 
was spread, each one learning the new process from his 
neighbours ; or even if its introduction had come about by its 
being carried across the country by itinerant traders, the 
ethnic results would be very different from what they would 
be if the new invention had been brought in by a new people. 
In either of the first two cases we should not have to envisage 
stratification or ethnic intermixture. In our own day the 
introduction of telegraphs, telephones and electric light into 
the most remote Alpine villages has in no way altered the 
anthropological characters of the inhabitants among whom 
these new facts of civilization have been introduced. 

Recent discoveries and a more rational, and above aU, 
a more comparative use of the documentation collected, are 
modifying the ideas with which we were inculcated on the 
subject of the routes by which copper and bronze penetrated 
into Gaul. Bronze appears more and more likely to be a 
discovery of the Orientals. But the birthplace of these 
earUest metallurgists is still unknown to us. Mesopotamia ? 
The valley of the Nile ? Western Asia ? So far as Europe is 
concerned it would appear that the iEgean region has been, 
if not a centre of creation, at least — and with certainty — n 
point whence the new products were diffused to the west and 
north.* Two main routes went from this centre to France — 
one along the shores of the Mediterranean (Sicily and the Iberian 
peninsular) and the Atlantic ; while the Balkan peninsular 
route was via the Danube. This last route led northeast, as 
far as the Baltic. Western France was reached by the first 
current, whereas the second, after having penetrated 
Switzerland, passed to eastern France. This last current 
flowed faster, it would seem, than the other. Savoy and 

< LXVI, p. 2xt. 
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Provence used copper earlier than the people of Armorica 
of the Ile-de-France. 

If these hypotheses, relating to the penetration of the 
earliest metals into France, such as we have presented them, 
are to be accepted, we shall then have to conclude that the 
bronze age did not lead to profound modifications — due to the 
new civilization — in the ethnic characters of the existing 
population. And this is exactly what would seem to have 
happened. I say seem, because, as we have indicated, there 
is unfortunately very little actual evidence relating to the 
French “ race " of those days to go on. 

In England, on the contrary, this was one of the principal 
periods when ethnic change did take place. Was it, perhaps, 
the isolated position of the British Isles which led to this 
delay ? 

According to statistics collected by Salmon and which 
may be extended to apply to the whole of France until we have 
more ample information, it appears that there were still 57.7 
per cent, of Dolichocephals to only 22 per cent, of Brachycephals 
in the neolithic burials. It is highly probable that the 
proportion of Brachycephals had increased considerably at the 
bronze age, together with, as would be only natural, the 
numbers of Mesaticephals. At the same time, it must be bom 
in mind, with regard to these intermediate forms, that the 
Brachycephals may already have been more or less cross-bred 
by the time they arrived in France, and that we know nothing 
of the localities in which such early crosses may have taken 
place or with what races they had been effected. 

Many ethnologists have held the view that these new 
arrivals were of somewhat different race from those who had 
brought the polished stone civilization. A more marked 
round-headedness and a cerebral capacity that was perhaps 
a little greater led them to this supposition, and they labelled 
these people Neobrachycephals. I think that there is reason 
to resCTve judgment yet awhile in regard to this belief in 
another race. 

Thus the French population presents a heterogeneous 
ethnic aspect at tb$ moment when History is about to write 
its annals. It is cotnposed in the first place of the descendants 
(d palaeolithic and neolithic Dohchocepbals (genealogy : 
Chellean — Cro-Magnon — Laugerie - Baumes - Chaudes) ; of 
descendants of the tall northern Dolichocephals ; and finally 
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of descendants of the Brachycepbals (Proto- and Neo-Brachy- 
cephals ?) of the polished stone and bronze ages.' 

What part is each of these two main ethnic groups to play 
from this time forward in the destinies of France ? Is their 
respective influence to be proportionate to their numbers ? 
Or is one of them to gain the ascendancy owing to exceptional 
innate qualities ? Who can inform us with certainty as to 
these important points ? 

We know that certain sociologists believe themselves to 
be justified in stating that the dolichocephalic group — the 
descendants of the neolithic Dolichocephals of northern origin 
— ^was the one which achieved great things while the poor 
Brachycephals remained humbly in the background. This 
h5pothesis — it has been singularly to the taste of imperialists 
of all shades, particularly of German writers — has already been 
subjected to a rapid examination in the General Introduction. 
It would be profitless to return to it. 

* 

* * 

Historic times will bring us face to face with a variety of 
ethnological facts, the details of whose influence are even 
to-day very little known. There will be a succession of peoples, 
some coming from the northea.st from identical geograpUcal 
areas — though they themselves bear various names ; others 
collecting from every point of the horizon. The list of these 
peoples is a long one. And even if we eliminate tribal names 
and retain only those of the larger groups, it is still lengthy. 
In It we shall read, among others, such names as Iberians, 
Ligurians, Aquitani and Basques, Celts, Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, and Saracens. Of these first hordes, the 
Ibero-Ligurians and the Celts are those which have been 
retained chiefly by those who concern themselves with the 
origin of the French people. 

Then comes the Roman conquest. What ethnogenic 
action did it,have ? For my part I am of opinion that it had 
practically none. 

But a further contingent — singularly disturbing — appears 
on the horizon. It is composed of the " Gennanic ” races : — 
the Galli, Cimbrians, Belgae, Suevi, Alemanni, Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Lombards, Frank-s, Saxons, and Nordmanns 

' These Brachycephals are people ol middle height and cannot be 
related to the tall Brachycephals repre.sented by the Dinaric race. 
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(Noirmans). These groups in diSeiing proportions enter into 
the composition of the French people. Has not one among 
them given its name to France ? It is mainly to these 
turbulent hordes that the Gobineau school turns for illustration 
of the more glorious chapters of European history, and in this 
instance of French history. In their eyes the other ethnic 
groups have not played a comparable rdle ! 

Maybe a few Alans have persisted in the neighbourhood of 
Valence and to the east of the Rhdne ? — and in the Orleans 
district, and in Armorica ? Is the S6vre-Nantaise cephalic 
deformity attributable to the Theiphals ? As for the Gypsies 
who, since the fifteenth century, have penetrated to some 
extent into every part of France, they are held in too little 
esteem for them to have been able to mix their blood to any 
appreciable extent with that of French people. 

Though the list of peoples, more or less complete, the long 
and variegated enumeration of tribes and clans who have 
penetrated to French soil may disturb the historian, it leaves 
the anthropologist quite calm. It must not be forgotten that 
many of these names have no racial equation. Many of these 
peoples have a common ethnic origin, and. therefore, like 
morphological characters. Many have sprung from the same 
stock as the neolithic Dolichocephals and the Brachycephals 
of the same epoch — both of whom came from the Northeast or 
the East — and as these two types who pursued their destinies 
in the bronze age. One must be on one’s guard against the 
notion that " somewhere ” in Asia or in eastern Europe there 
existed so many centres in which these people first appear 
(Agassiz called them cradles of humanity), from out of which 
flowed ethnic rivers, like streams of clear water — but of 
difilering quality one from another ; a Ligurian, a Celtic, a 
Gallic, a Norman stream, and so on. Many of these streams, 
which bore different names, carried waters which were 
anthropologically one and the same. 

It is quite certain that many of the Dolichocephals and 
Brachycephals who figured in the historic invasions joined, on 
French soil, the descendants of their common ancestors. These 
people, sprung from an identical primitive stock, often regarded 
one another as enemies ; and there were times when one of 
them would be the conquerors and the others their victims. 
Both were too far removed from their first origin to have 
retained evm the memory of their community of race. 
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If we follow the course of History a little further back it 
wotdd be profitless, I think, to seek what share the first 
{‘hoenician and Greek colonies had in the make-up of the 
French nation. They were but merchants, birds of passage, 
and always few in number. There is no doubt whatever 
that their influence was absolutely nil. 

As for the Ligurians — ^we must agree as to the 
anthropological value to be given to this term — it is possible 
that they played an important role in the ethnogeny of France. 
At one time a great deal was published on the subject of the 
Ligurian skull. Usually there is agreement in including it 
in the Celtic group of Celto-Ligurians, Rhetians, Rheto- 
Ligurians, etc. These Ligurians would thus have rejoined, 
on French territory, one of their advance guards, the neolithic 
Brachycephals. 

The Iberians would possibly have exerted a powerful 
influence. They are credited with having peopled a part of 
the Atlantic shore, the Basque region. They would have 
extended over an area from the P5Tenees to the islands of the 
Italian Mediterranean all along the coast of the Golfe du Lion. 
In our present day classification there exists an Ibero-Insular 
race, representing the type Homo meridionalis. As we have seen 
it is characterized by small stature and a dolichocephalic head. 
The Portuguese, Spaniards, French of the Midi, and South 
Italians belong to it. But can it be stated, wthout causing 
us to raise our eyebrows, that this race is the living present- 
ment of the Iberians of History ? If we want to place this 
ethnic group as regards its prehistoric origin it would seem 
that we must seek for the link in the direction of the Dolicho- 
cephals of the Laugerie-Chancelade type. 

As for the Celts, they are, like the Aryans, merely a 
conventional term for anthropologists. After endless argument 
that has gone on for nearly fifty years and traces of which may 
be found in the Proceedings of anthropological societies all 
over Europe, notably in those of the Society de Paris, it has 
ended in agreement being reached that the French Celtic type 
— as conceived by anthropologists — should be regarded as the 
Inradiycephalic type to be found in the Central Plateau, 
Morvan, etc. It is just as well that they went no further, 
for nothing is less clear than the descriptions of the Celts given 
by the authors of antiquity. From the point of view of thdr 
earliest origin the Celts must be approximated to the Ligurians. 
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They would thus constitute the two main branches of the 
lu^chycephalic tree which made its appearance during the 
neolithic period. 

Celtae and Galli are one and the same for many con- 
temporary writers. For anthropologists the Galli belong to 
the tall, dolichocephalic and blond Kymric group. These 
descriptive qualities are indicated by all the authors of antiquity. 
Diodorus Siculus and Ammianus Marcellinus have left us 
portraits that agree in this regard. So also has Titus Livy 
in so far as concerns the Galatae of Italy and Asia Minor. Was 
it not Strabo who assimilated the men of Gallic race to the 
Gennans in respect of their physical characters ? The Galatae 
and other Germanic peoples of different names who invaded 
French soil belonged to the tall race of neolithic Dolichocephals. 
Not all of them, however — as we saw in the case of the Alans. 
The " Germanic race ”, in so far as part of it is concerned, 
appears to have consisted of an ethnic aggregation. 

Hence the peoples who most actively participated in the 
invasions can be placed in three main ethnic groups, all three 
of which already had representatives in France in the various 
prehistoric periods. The Ligurians and Celts belonged to the 
neolithic brachycephalic group ; the Ibero-Insular pieople (the 
Iberians of history) belonged to the small dolichocephalic race 
called Laugerie-Chancelade ; and the Galatae and the greater 
part of the other " Germanic ” peoples belonged to the race of 
neolithic Dolichocephals. But it must be remembered that 
this general view of the matter is by no means a definite 
certainty. Anthropological study of the French population is 
not yet sufficiently advanced — although more so, perhaps, than 
in the case of other European populations — to warrant us in 
doing more than put it forward as an opinion. 

* 

* * 

And now, what are the present anthropological characters 
of the French population ? 

We have just .said that France is among the coimtries 
whose ethnology is the best known. 

This is because anthropological study, in a manner of 
speaking, is a French science. A considerable volume of 
investigations was undertaken under the inspiration of Broca 
and his students.' Unfortunately such researches have been 
< XLVIII. 
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almost entirely abandoned at the present time in France. It 
is certain that in the social turmoil in which we live, social 
problems of extreme importance for the future of the races 
of Europe must invite our scientific intervention — such as the 
study of genealogical descents, and of ethnic crosses, etc. 
But that does not alter the fact that the anthropological 
analysis of a country remains the basis of all subsequent study, 
from whatever view-point. Eugenics without an anthro- 
pological basis can only work in the dark. 


In the first place we wDl look at the distribution of cranial 
fonns in French territory. 

At the outset we shall see a great escarpment of 
Brachycephals from the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle as 
far as the department of Haute-Garonne. The Vosges, Jura, 
part of the Alps, the French Central Plateau — to keep within 
the general lines of their habitat — are peopled by men of this 
type. A large number of them have associated with a 
brachycephalic head a low stature, brown hair, and eyes that 
are generally dark. This is the human group which is 
considered by the “ Gobinists ” to represent the lowest quality 
of the French population ! — Featureless eilotes living side by 
side with aristocratic dolichocephalic populations of 
" Germanic ” origin who have ever inspired the more brilliant 
periods of history ! 

For modern ethnologists this small, brunet, brachycephalic 
race is the Cevenole or Western race of Deniker, the Celtic 
race of Broca (or Ligurian, Rhetian, or Celto-Ligurian, etc., of 
which we spoke awhile back). Fertile, hard-working, thrifty, 
enemy of risk, it overflows French territory at many points, 
notably in the direction of Switzerland, the north of Italy and 
Belgium. Later on we shall meet with it again in those 
countries which in prehistoric times formed the stages on the 
road leading to France — as Bavaria, the Tyrol, etc. It is the 
type of the Homo alpinus of Lapouge, 

To north and south of this great mass of brachycephaly 
(these are necessarily but generalizations) France contains 
very different human types. 

To the north, there are first small Brachycephals arrested 
at the base of the Breton promontory, and in many of its 
districts. But in this" wide area of French territory the 
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{Compulation is jHincipally mesatksqthalic. Wi& tliis heitd» 
farm goes a taller stature in t^ people of this regitm than is to 
be found in the Brachyce^als of the central provinces. These 
niorph<dogicai indications lead us to think that the French 
people of these parts can claim a dual origin. They would be 
the result of a cross between tall Dolichocephals and small 
Brachycephals. This h3^thesis would seem to be confirmed 
1 ^ the presence among them of a great many individuals having 
dolidiocephalic or sub-dolichocephalic heads representing in 
all likelihood the remains of a population that departed less 
from the initial t3T)e. 

Are these people, particularly those in the northeast of 
the Republic, the least modified descendants of the Gaulish 
tribes ? It is possible. But it is not certain, because we do 
not really know whether the Germanic invasions recorded by 
History were accomplished by contingents sufficiently large 
to people a wide area. When we speak of tall French 
Dolichocephals the prehistoric populations which p>ossessed 
both these characters must not be forgotten. The historians 
of the invasions have made hay of events which took place in 
epochs with which they are not concerned. I am aware that 
these neolithic Dolichocephals — we have said so before — ^may 
have sprung from the same stock as that which was later on 
to provide the Germanic p)eoples. Thus both of them would 
belong to the same race. 

Keeping always to the north of the great brachycephalic 
strip, we shall find sub-dolichocephalic and mesaticephalic 
contingents to the south of the Loire and to the west of this 
river within the loop it describes in running from south to 
ncHth. 

Thus, to the north of the great brachycephalic massif, 
France is inhabited by a population that is mainly 
dolichocephalic and cross-bred. Once more, this is but a rough 
outline, a simplist picture which a detailed anthrop>ological 
investigation pOThap>s would modify in many places. 

On the other side of this brachycephsilic massif we shall 
find a mixed p>opulation in which mesaticephalic elements 
{predominate. In this {>o{>ulation, more or less- cross-bred or 
more or less intermixed — ^e two things are not at all the same, 
but means are lacking to enable us to discern details — ^we shall 
meet with numerous representatives of the race known as 
Meditesranean. We know its general chtnacteristibs :-Ha 
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dolkiiocef^iaiic bead, height slightly below the average, dark 
hair asid eyes. It wiQ be recalled how very different are th^ 
Dolichocephals from those inhabiting the north of France. 
There is almost as much difference between these northern 
and Mediterranean populations as there is between a horse 
and a zebra — both of which belong to the genus Equus. 

Maybe there exist also in France a certain number of 
representatives of the Dinaric or Adriatic race, or rather, of 
the sub-Adriatic race of Deniker ? They are believed to have 
been noted to the northeast of the brachycephadic bloc. 
Possibly a part of the Jura is peopled by men of this race ? 
On the Swiss slope of the Jurassic chain, in the canton of 
Vaud, for instance, one meets with a tall, brachycephalic and 
brunet population which might be related to this Adriatic 
race. Deniker’s map gives representatives of this ethnic group 
all along the coiuse of the Loire. 

This rapid survey shows us that France is far from 
possessing anthropological unity. She is much better off as 
regards unity of language which she possesses almost 
completely. There is a far greater number of different races 
inhabiting French territory than is the case with the Iberian 
peninsular which we studied previously. 


To sum up. The French population is an ethnic complex. 
Around a palaeolithic nucleus, itself made up of different 
anatomical elements, various hiunan types, come from different 
regions, have successively aggregated from neolithic times 
onwards. Nevertheless, it is not to be thought that the 
multiplicity of groups mentioned in History represents an 
equal multiplicity of races. If these groups had remained 
strictly separate it would be easy enough to perceive it. But 
juxtaporition, intermixture, and cross-breeding have increased 
the apparent complexity. 

France presents itself to ethnologists as a synthesis of 
Europe : it would appear to include more ethnic types even 
than Italy. 

In what way are we to explain such an afflux of races 
to French territory ? Evidently by the geographical con- 
sideration that its exceptionally favourable situation renders it 
Stable to be peopled by human beings, and that special 
facilities exist for its penetration in almost every direction. 
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bat notably on its eastern borders. Y et, all the same, we must 
not allow ourselves to be dominated by the fact of these easy 
cCHmnunic%).tions, because we know that the prehistoric people 
thought little of crossing the Alpine passes. And, elsewhere, 
other lands, relatively as much favoured as France in regard 
to facilities for communications, never experienced analogous 
human occupation. 

Maybe it is to this anthropological wealth that France 
owes her multiform genius. Each of these races has con- 
tributed its personal qualities to the common stock ; for it is 
obvious that they have not all exactly the same " human 
values The diverse proportions of these multiple contribu- 
tions may perhaps serve to explain the variations of French 
history. The North and the Midi have not always acted in the 
same manner ; has not Brittany sometimes been a dissident 
region ? 

This ethnic synthesis which would seem to be unique in the 
elements used — because it appears in very different guise from 
that of the United States, for instance — gives to France a 
special place in the sum total of Europeam peoples. 



CHAPTER IV 


Italy 

A land of history and warfare, Italy, like Northern France, 
has been a battleground for opposing armies, and her 
soil has been trodden and retrodden not only by representatives 
of every European race but by Saracens as well. She has been 
assailed from all sides, by land and by sea, by those who came 
out of Europe and those who came out of Africa. 

At first sight the result of these varied assaults would 
appear to be an inextricable mingling of peoples, an almost 
unbelievable ethnic patchwork. Nothing of the kind has 
happened, however — so true is it that a conqueror (when he 
belongs to a different ethnic type) but rarely gives his physical 
characters to the people he invades. Italy thus shows us how 
cautious we should be in envisaging in the morphological 
modification of a people influences due to warlike expeditions. 
Neither is it the first time in the course of this volume that 
we have come across facts of the same order. 

Just as the Balkan peninsular was once upon a time joined 
to Asia Minor, and constituted, with the land now sunk beneath 
the lEgean, a compact mass of a geographical type very different 
from what it is to-day, so did Italy throw out a wide area of 
land towards Africa, in the direction of Tunisia and Tripoli. 
At that period the Adriatic was not a wide gulf as it is to-day ; 
its shores were not indented further north than the Bocche di 
Cattaro. On the other side of the peninsulau- as it exists to-day, 
the Ligurian Alps linked up Corsica and Sardinia with the body 
of Italy, and this wide promontory took the form, on the map, of 
a huge pendant suspended from southern Europe. The waters 
of the Po and the Adige very likely carried their sands down a 
thalweg which ran between the heights of the Apiennines on 
the right, and the barren ridges of the Dinaric Alps on the left. 

Italy experienced little of the glacial phenomena of the 
Quaternary. Her geographical situation left her practically 
beyond the reach of the great event which had so much influence 
on the dispersion of flora, fauna and mankind. North of her 
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present Imitory where the ke invaacHi was at its pamant 

the great aljnne continental ice barrier dominated the whcde of 
the pdain of the Po with its glaciers and moraines. To the 
..jv^-'this barrier left open only a narrow strip of the 
Mediterranean littoral for the passage of Palsolithic man, as 
the mountain ranges came down towards the sea. It was along 
this strip that the Baouss4-Rouss4 people came, and it was here, 
too, that later on, the Via Aurelia was to pass. 

To the east, along the edges of the plains of Lombardy 
and Venetia, communications were established by the 
mountains of Istria — we know that mountain masses ware no 
obstacle to population — and beyond the Karst plateau the way 
lay open to the plains of the Save and the Danube. Thus Italy 
was in no way isolated from the European world. 

The long Apennine range was ftw from any but a few 
small local glaciers on its hi§^est summits, and these faced 
across to those which lay on the other side of what is now the 
T3aThenian Sea, in the higher Corsican valleys. 

Thus Palaeolithic man had free passage into the Peninsular 
from whichever way became. In the Chellean also men over- 
ran the favomed l^ds of Italy ; they camped on the terraces 
along the banks of rivers where their implements, otherwise 
somewhat rare, have been found. They established themselves 
in caverns and rock shelters, and several of these have become 
famous to science — those of the Baouss^-Rouss4 massif in 
particular. 

The Peninsular appears to have been widely inhabited 
both in the neolithic epoch and in the bronze age. The 
lacustrine stations of Upper Italy (Lakes Varese, Garda, 
Varano, etc.) and the terramare, both by theii relative 
abundance and the wealth of archaeological objects found, mark 
the density of the population. 

Up till the first discoveries of human skeletons in the 
Baous^-Rouss^ caves, Italy had scarcely furnished any 
evidence of a sort to inform us as to what human races had 
peopled the country in primitive times. In the heroic age of 
Anthropology finds of bone fragments in Italian territory were 
notified which seemed to point to the existence of Tertiary man. 
The Savona skeleton, dug out of the pliocene marl, and which 
Issel supposed to be contemporaneous with it, and the skeleton 
<rf Castenedolo near Brescia, which Ragazzoni also discovered 
injp&oene strata when he was looking for fosals, axe to-day 
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no lonficr cmmdaped to date from that far off epoch. And 
until we come to strata belonging to the Reindeer age uo 
authentic humui remains permit us to picture to ourselves 
the morphological characters of the Italians of paleolithic 
times. 

The Baouss 4 -Rouss^ caves are situated in the commune of 
Ventimiglia, a short distance from the French frontier. They 
are hollowed out in the nummulitic limestone. They face 
seawards, and the Via Aurelia passes below them. These 
caves have been known for a long time, and Horace Bene<hct 
de Saussure visited them in 1786. This spot, so far, has 
furnished from a wry restricted area a larger number of com- 
plete skeletons, dating from the Pleistocene, than any other 
region in Europe. In 1872 Riviere discovered human remains 
there for the first time — the celebrated Homme de Menton. 
In 1901 Prince Albert I of Monaco began to excavate anew. 
Between these two dates the contractors who were exploiting 
the massif by quanying stone for building purposes had also 
made several finds. To-day we have sixteen pal»olithic 
skeletons all obtained from this one small archaeological 
district. Among them must be mentioned the faunous 
Negroids described by Vemeau. All details relating to these 
discoveries will be found in Marcellin Boule’s book, already 
freely quoted in our earlier chapters, to which the reader is 
referred.* 

Italy, inhabited as it wais from the beginning of the 
Palaeolithic, must have had its general anthropological 
characters fixed from the bronze age — at least as regards the 
au:tual peninsular. It is possible, however, that the great 
invaisions will be found to modify this primitive state in certaun 
districts particularly affected by these migrations. We will 
endeavour to find out if this is so. 

Th anks to numerous local investigations we are beginning 
to know the anthropological characters of the Italians. We 
can represent the general physiognomy of Italy to ourselves in 
its main lines — but its main lines only, for here, as elsewhere, 
details are still to seek on many points. Nevertheless, the 
Peninsular is one of the countries in which such investigation 
has been pushed farthest. 

* See al90 Prof. Verneau’s 1924 Huxley Memorial Lecture delivered 
before the Roy. Aathr. Inst, of Great Britain and Ireland, Journal, vol. liv., 
* 9 * 5 . La race <U Niandtrlkal, »t la race de Grtmaldt : leur rdle dans I'Humamtd. 
(Translator's Note.) 
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Among the savants who have principally contributed to 
the anthropological knowledge of Italy we most place first and 
foremost Ridolfo Livi, whose fine works will long remain a mine 
of |H*ecious information.' 

When we examine simultaneously the charts of height 
and of the cephalic index, we see that the Peninsular is divided 
— it must be understood that this is a schematic image — into 
two nearly equal parts. This division approximately follows 
an oblique line which cuts the Italian boot at the level of 
Ancona and thence goes along the mid-course of the Tiber 
to Rome. The southern part of the Tuscan Apennines and the 
Sibilline mountains would seem to enclose brachycephalic and 
brunet individuals related to the Celtic race, whereas the 
south of the Peninsular, Corsica and Sardina are all peopled 
by men of the Ibero-Insular race. 

The orographic map of Italy comes very near to explaining 
the best part of the anthropological map of the country ; 
human geography would here seem to have scored its point. 
The vast plains of the Po and the Adige, thanks to the fertility 
of the soil and the easy communications they offered, arrested 
the brachycephalic inhabitants — probably of two different 
races — who, after having peopled the lower portions of the 
Pennine Alps, spread throughout the territory of Emilia. But 
the northern buttresses of the Ligurian and Tuscan mountains, 
owing to their low altitude, are easy barriers to cross. After 
which one comes to valleys leading by way of the Amo and the 
Tiber to the Tyrrhenian shore. And all along the Italian 
coast there is free passage way. Thus, masters of the plain, 
assured of communications with the two seas, and held there 
by those favoured skies that were less ardent than the southern 
heavens beyond Umbria, the Italian Brachycephals and sub- 
Brachycephals might well be contained within this definite 
geographical domain. And it was here, in this part of the 
Peninsular, bounded by the upper Tiber and the Po, that Italy's 
noblest destinies were shaped. It was here that, later on, 
Lucca and Florence, Pisa and Bologna, Sienna and Perugia 
were to build up their resplendent civilizations. 

It was not the Italian Dolichocephals inhabiting the 
south of the peninsular who played the decisive part in the 
intellectual greatness of Italy. There are various reasons, 
probably independent of race, explanatory of this relative lack 

* CXUII, Part I and II. 
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of initiative. And for what remains of Italy's history of the 
later centuries one may well ask of the Piedmontese 
Brachycephals if, as regards the Peninsular, it was not 
principally in their ranks that military valour was fost^’ed 
and, later still, loyal devotion to the cause of Italian unity ? 
Were not Cavour and Garibaldi Brachycephals of Northern 
Italy? 

In this regard it becomes necessary to remark — for we 
may appear to be supporting the arguments of Gobineau — that 
there would not seem to be much connection between the high 
civilization of old-time Italy and the presence, in those very 
places where this civilization shone most brilliantly, of a 
population belonging to the Germanic type, as there ought to 
be according to the unadulterated doctrine. The facts merit 
thorough and unprejudiced study, and we shall come back to 
them later. 

The mean height of Italians (about i metre 64) is almost 
the same as that of their French neighbours. And, as in their 
case, the mean is obtained from the association of heterogeneous 
human elements. Venezia, for example, contains men whose 
height is considerable (i metre 66 at least). And as all this 
northeast region is peopled by markedly pigmented Brachy- 
cephals, we can now admit that there is here some survival 
either of a Dinaric racial influence, or of fairly strong con- 
tingents of the race itself. We may call to mind that the 
Dalmatians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins and 
Northern Albanians are its best representatives. 

Those regions having the lowest stature are Basilicata 
(i metre 58 to i metre 59) and Sardinia. And for this island 
it is mainly the ea.stem portion that forms the centre of vety 
low stature. In order to find in Europe human groups — of a 
certain numerical size — comparable in smallness of stature 
we must go to the north of the continent, to the Lapps, the 
Voguls, and, in the east of Russia, to certain small groups of 
Tatars from the Volga. But we must not jump to the con- 
clusion that these small statures establish any sort of 
relationship between these different peoples ! 

These islands of very small people in Italy represent a 
problem about which I imagine History wih have a word to 
say. Perhaps, even. History alone can solve it ? In any case 
I do not think, by way of explaining such small statures, that 
there is any occasion to bring in the influence of a geographical 
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emiia^enimrat to lower or retard the devek^nnent of tiie av«age 
he%fai of any given ethiuc g^up whose origin is still di£ictdt 
to mid«:atand. As is known, lam not by any means a partisan 
of soch mesological influences on Man. 

Further, it will be useful to note that a few steps beyond 
southern Italy, on the other side of the Adriatic, we no longer 
find districts characterized by such small stature. It was not 
from this side that the small men came. Nor is it towards 
the Greek colonies which settled in the south of Italy that we 
must look. The result would be deceptive. We have already 
said why. 

For the rest, and it is now, above all, that the problem 
becomes interesting, these human groups of small stature in 
Basilicata and eastern Sardinia must not be supposed to have 
a common origin. The quality of their cephalic index is too 
different to let us suppose it for an instant ; the first is 
mesaticephalic, the second hyperdolichocephalic. It would 
not seem that this is a statistical illusion resulting from mixed 
examples which falsify the averages. It is therefore impossible 
to envisage, in the recent past, a common parent stock for these 
two populations. 

Examining the Peninsular as a whole, we note that in a 
general way height diminishes as we go from north to south. 
In Upper Italy, in those alluvial lands through which the Po 
runs, and in the mountain buttresses which run from Istria 
towards the French frontier, height diminishes as we go from 
east to west ; the Venetians are bigger than the Piedmontese, 

South of the Ancona-Rome line the South Italian zone of 
small stature likewise shows a lack of uniformity — the men 
of the Adriatic shore are smaller than those of the 
Mediterranean. In this connection I would instance 
immediately an interesting phenomenon which my studies in 
Albania made palpable, namely that the Albanian colonic of 
Sonth Italy which arrived in this country after Scander-Beg's 
adventure do not present the same morphological and 
descriptive characteristics as do the majority of Albanians 
in Albania. This is a problem we shall meet again when we 
come to study the Balkan peninsular.' But we can be quite 
certain, from now onwards, that the Albanian colonists of 
mall stature in Italy are not Albanians who have degenerated 
a# a result of a change in geographical environment. 

• OHav, p. 267. 
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We mentioned just now two ishmds of smaU statiire. 
And HOW here aire two of tall stature ; and of a stature that 
is notaMy greater than the average for Italy. 

First of all there is the Udine island. It forms a southern 
prolongation of that escarpment of the Dinaric race which 
i^^)ears to go across Europe frtan the eastern Balkans to 
Belgium. Then there is the Lucca-Massa island. Collected 
in the vaUeys of Monte-Cimone and the rocky promontories 
that descend towards the Amo, these men, the tallest in Italy, 
have extended their habitat by sending out peaks all along 
the coast — from the Ligurian and also the Tuscan Apennines. 
We shall come across these tall people again when we speak 
of the head-form of the Italians. 

The mean cephalic index of Italy (taken on a study of 
300,000 individuals) is 81.7. It indicates mesaticephaly. But 
this piece of information by itself is of no use to us, it throws 
no light on anything. Of what use is an index obtained 
by the adding together of 300,000 characters which we already 
know to be disparate ? It gives us to understand, however, 
that there has been either an extraordinary amount of cross- 
breeding between extreme types, or else that there must be 
two t3rpes of heads side by side whose mean furnished this 
intermediate picture. 

The second hypothesis corresponds with the actuality. 
South of the ideal Ancona-Rome line there is a dolichocephalic 
population, or a population approaching this type ; to the north 
of this line there is a brachycephalic population. And now, 
thanks to the character of stature, already known, we begin 
to have some accurate idea of the races of Italy, and it will be 
possible to establish some relation between History and 
Anthropology. 

The cephalic index of the Piedmontese is 85.9, whereas 
that of the Calabrians is 78.4. The Venetians are recorded 
as 85.2, and the Sardinians as 77.5 on the general table of 
indices. The dolichocephalic mass in the south presents 
even lower indices. In the heel of the Italian l^t. in 
Apulia, the mean cephalic index does not reach 77. It is 
the same in the rocky prolongation which ends at R^gio. 
It would seem that ^ese two promontories are like 
culs-de-sac into which have collected together those men 
who are at once the smallest and the most dolichocephalic of 
the Peninsular. 
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Tliese few Observatioas show how inaccurate an anthro- 
pological picture of Italy the Italian mean cephalic index, if 
used simply as such, would give ; and of what little practical 
use it is to us as evidence from the view point taken up in this 
book. 

The southern regions have been occupied by, among other 
invaders, Visigoths and Normans. Yet it is not the anatomical 
characters of these groups that are expressed in the present 
population of these provinces. Such an observation should 
serve as still another example to strengthen what we have 
already said many times over, namely that conquerors do not 
often give to the conquered country their own ethnic imprint.* 

To the north of the Ancona-Rome line we shall also be 
able to distinguish a disparate island in the sea of brachy- 
cephaly. This is the Lucca-Massa region already mentioned 
in connection with Italian stature as having a height greater 
than that of the mean for northern Italy. This group of tali 
stature is dolichocephalic. In addition, it is, geographically, 
sufficiently sharply circumscribed. This fadt accentuates still 
more the interest which this population has- for us. Do not 
the people of Lucca claim that their city was founded by 
Lydians ? And do not the legends of Lydia tell us that one 
of their tribes, the Tyrrhians, emigrated into Italy ? Fancies, 
doubtless ! It would seem, all the same, that a serious 
investigation ought to be undertaken in this district. Do these 
tall Dolichocephals perhaps represent a relic of the great 
invasions ? This in itself merits that they should be profoundly 
studied. 

Outside this curious anomaly, northern Italy — we are 
keeping always to general facts — forms a brachycephalic bloc. 
All the men of Venezia, and those of the two banks of the Po, 
and of Emilia, considered from this point of view constitute 
a sufficiently coherent anthropological entity. 

The conclusions — rapid and provisory as they are — to be 
drawn from the above facts may be expressed in the following 
fashion : — Italian territory, inhabited at every period of 
history by peoples bearing different names, and some of whom 
were of different ethnic origin (these peoples coming to super- 
pose themselves on the prehistoric races) is to-day inhabited 
by the representatives of three main races : — 


t See General Considerations. 
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(1) 1 rh€ Adriatic or Dinaric race, tall, brachycephalic and 
brunet, inhabited the northeast. In order to get there it 
would have come along the Karst plateau and established 
itself in the first place in the Udine and Belluno region (that 
is, if its earliest legitimate habitat is to be indicated as in the 
Balkan peninsular). Then, following the coasts, and crossing 
the arms of the Adige and the Po, it flowed along the coast, 
keeping contact with the sea. Towards the interior of the 
country it would appear to have stopped at the foot of all the 
mountain chains. It came to a halt in front of the obstacle 
of the Ligurian and Tuscan Apennines. The gulf of Venice 
and Trieste, then, separated — up till the war — men of a common 
ethnic origin. 

(2) The Western or Cevenole race, brunet, brachycephalic 
and small, installed itself to the west of the Dinaric people. 
Its domain is bounded in the north by the Swiss mountain 
buttresses, in the west by the French Alpine groups ; in the 
south by the Ligurian Apennines. But these representatives 
of Homo cUpinus do not seem to constitute such a homogeneous 
bloc as their neighbours to the east. It would appear to be 
very probable that this race is formed, in large part, of the 
descendants of the polished stone and bronze age populations, 
or of those who constructed their palafittes on the lakes of 
Switzerland and upper Italy. 

(3) The Ibero-Insular race — the Homo mendionalis of 
certain authors — is distributed in the south of Italy ; it would 
appear to be the more pure as we advance towards the 
rough country of Basilicata and Calabria. This ethnic type 
— small, dark-haired, dolichocephalic — also peoples the 
Itahan islands. 

To these three main races we must add that interesting 
but, as regards its origin, enigmatic group of the Ligurian 
Apennines and the littoral of the Riviera di Levante 
characterized by tall stature and dolichocephaly. Ought we 
to connect it, zoologically, with the Atlanto-Mediterranean race 
of Deniker — which, with breaks, inhabits the country extending 
from the French coast almost to the mouth of the Tiber ? 
Have we here survivals of a Nordic type ? Or should we rather 
credit, historically, the idea that they are a remnant of the 
Germanic bands of Radegast rather than that they constitute 
a residue of hypothetical Lydians ? 

Thus the people of Italy no more than the other 
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po^ttiatioiis we have so far studied can seek theh ethnic 
iaigin in a sinj^ human cradle. 

Here and there heterogeneous groups exist in the Peninsu- 
lar, manifesting their differences from the principal body by the 
use of another language, such as the Vaudois of Piedmont who 
speadc French, the Getman-speaking people of the provinces 
of Verona and Vicenza, the Albanians, Greeks, and the 
Dalmatians (Slavs) of the Abruzzi. The great war added to 
the contingents of many of these linguistic — and sometimes 
anthropological — groups, notably in the Tyrol. To what 
anthropological sub-divisions do these people belong ? 

I have already said what is to be thought of those 
Albanians of Italy who only distantly resemble, by their 
physical characters, the majority of the Albanians of Albania. 

As for the Slavs of the Abruzzi who recognize as their 
ancestors Dalmatians who came from the other side of the 
Adriatic, I think that it would be difficult to im a gin e that 
they really are men of the Yugo-SIav " race.” They are very 
far from presenting the characters of the Dinaric race to which 
they would thus have to be related. 

The inhabitants of the large Italian islands of the 
Mediterranean — Sardinia and Sicily, which are regions peopled 
at a very ancient date — ^belong, in general, to the Ibero-Insular 
race, with varying degrees of purity. The numerous invasions 
of which these places have been the theatre may have played 
a part in a modem modification of the initial type. But it is 
impossible to be sure under what decisive ethnic influences 
nor in what measure these modifications took place. There 
are those who say that as you paiss along the streets of Palermo 
you can recognize, in the people you meet, representatives of 
every race that ever came from ^cily. Let us leave them to 
their pastime. 



CHAPTER V 


Switzerland 

W HEN ethnological questions are under discussion a glance 
at the map of Europe will at once suggest that Switzer- 
land, owing to its central position, ought to provide samples 
of all the European races. Has it not been said in this 
connection that it is the turning-plate of Europe ? 

Nevertheless, nothing could be farther from the truth. 
A country's geographical position is not the only factor in its 
attraction and retention of mankind ; its own internal 
conditions, and the difficulty or facility with which it can 
be inhabited all count . It is not enough that man can penetrate 
to it ; he must be able to stay there. 

The general architecture of Switzerland presents to its 
inhabitants three main regions which have become classic in 
the textbooks — the Jura, the Plateau, and the Alps. The 
Alpine massif naturally holds the least mixed races, firstly 
because life there is hard, and many people, not finding it to 
their taste, went away again after entering it. Further, 
because many of its valleys are culs-de-sac having no com- 
munication with the outside, so that races having gone into 
them and found that they could live there have remained 
permanently. Finally, because the earliest inhabitants who 
settled on this poor land monopolized its resources to the full 
and there was no room left for new arrivals. 

Almost throughout the Palaeolithic Switzerland was 
practically inaccessible. It was largely covered by glaciers. 
On this continental ice, which from the central massifs spread 
out in adl directions, a few groups of hunters pursued their 
game, notably the cave bear. 'The Moustierian station of 
Wildkirchli (the Santis massif) was probably nothing more 
than a halting-place, and the saune would probably apply to 
the station of Cotencher in the Neuchatel Jura. The highest 
known station in Europe is Drachenloch at an altitude of 2,445 
metres. It would likewise seem to have been but a temporary 
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camp of the Swiss Moustioians. The discoverer, Bidhto: 
(excavations of 1917 to 1923) appears to have come upon a 
kind of hunters' den and a sanctuary in which Vrsus spelceus 
was the object of special rites.* 

In the post glacial epoch, when the ice was gradually 
melting, the northern and western periphery of Switzerland 
was occupied by several Magdalenian and Azilian stations. 

No skelet^ remains of the paleolithic epoch have been 
found in Switzerland, with the exception of a few fragments 
devoid of interest. But we can imagine that the Moustierian 
hunters who roamed over prehistoric Helvetia, and the 
Magdalenian hunters who established themselves in the country 
later on, belonged to the same races as those which were 
wandering over the neighbouring country, notably in France, 
at that time. 

In the neolithic period Switzerland was thickly populated. 
As in other lands the Neolithic folk used caves as habitations, 
but in the main they established themselves on the lakes. 

The Swiss lake dwellings have done inestimable service 
to science. Thanks to the discoveries made in a large number 
of the lakes and peat bogs of Switzerland the polished stone 
age civilization has had a flood of light thrown upon it. This 
is because the objects of the |>eriod were preserved both by 
carbonization (the lake cities were destroyed by fire) and by 
being deposited in the heart of the imputrescible peat of which 
the “ fumier lacustre ” is composed. 

The Lake folk constructed their houses on piles in all 
those lakes whose shores sloped gradually.* Hundreds of 
thousands of these piles were driven into the mud to support 
the little low houses in which, for several thousands of years, 
Central European civilization, with varying local facies, was 
to evolve up to the close of the bronze age. 

The neolithic skeletons so far found in Switzerland are 
not a great many but the list increases with every year. They 


> Emile Bachler: Das Draclunloch ob Vattu im Taminaialt 2443 »*. 
etc. St. GaUen, 1921, 

* Vouga is now of opinion that at least some of the lake dweUings were 
not bnilt actually on the water (Lake Nench&tel is in question), but above 
higbwater mark " on the marshy ground from which the water had recently 
retreated." This hypothesis supposes a consideralMe alteration in the levM 
of the Swiss lakes. The genuine lake cities, according to Vouga, only dtete 
from the bronse age. See Lt Globe, the organ of the Geneva Geographicid 
Society, 1923, p 13 ; and " Les stations lustres du lac de NeuchAtel," 
FAnthropologie, Paris, 1923, p. 49- 
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are found in tombs (often crouched, in stone cists) ; but are 
also met with in the mud of the lakes, among the debris of 
the palafittes, between the piles. 

The analysis of all these crania would seem to demonstrate 
that during the neolithic period, and, perhaps, for the first 
time, Switzerland saw the arrival of bands of Brachycephals 
on her territoiy. Very likely they came in through the eastern 
and southern Alpine passes — especially the eastern — and they 
got as far as the Plateau. It was these Brachycephals, 
apparently, who constructed the lake dwellings, a material 
manifestation hitherto unknown in the western world. They 
brought with them the cultivation of cereals and the domestica- 
tion of animals (dogs, oxen, sheep, goats and pigs — horses 
were not domesticated until the bronze age) ; they instituted 
navigation. One may say that they brought about the greatest 
of all social revolutions. 

The .skeletal remains found in the lake dwellings enable 
us to picture to ourselves the succession of human events 
which happened at the time. 

Into this country, which appears to have been so sparsely 
inhabited by Palseolithic people that practically not an 
anatomical trace of them has come down to us, flowed a 
brachycephalic wave, probably of Asiatic origin and identical 
with the people we came to know when studying France, 
which spread widely to almost every part of the country, 
though the larger contingents concentrated on the lakes. 
And it is among the debris of the platforms of these lake 
dwellings that we chiefly find their remains. 

What, in the face of the flood of invaders, became of 
those descendants of the palaeolithic Dolichocephals who must 
have continued to roam Switzerland, even if in the form of 
very small troops of hunters ? Did they return to the west ? 
Or were they mingled with the invaders ? What apparently 
does emerge as the result of our finds is that towards the 
middle of the neolithic period new Dolichocephals came and 
mingled with the Lake brachycephadic people. Where did 
they come from ? Were they part of the advaince guaird of the 
dolichocephalic Nordic people who invaded Framce at about 
this epoch ? Or can they claim as their ancestors, also as in 
France, the Magdalenian Padaeolithic people of the Laugerie- 
Chancelade type ? We are not yet in a position to have any 
knowledge on the subject. 
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The Ddichoceidiab appear to be more nummnis at aboot 
the time whm the bronze age was succeeding the polidied 
stone age. Is this the result of a fresh migration ? These 
later Dolkhocef^als of the second edition appear to belong to 
the race which, in France, is predominant in the dolmen burials. 
Hamy called them neolithic Dolichocephals. A northern 
origin has been attributed to them, and, as a t3rpe, their 
homcdogies are sought in the German Row-grave (Reihengr 'aber) 
burials. 

Towards the close of the bronze age the Neo-Brachycephals 
(see the chapter on France) appear to become preponderant, 
they have a higher cephalic index and a greater cranial capacity 
than their predecessors. In the nomenclature of His and 
Riitimeyer this race is represented by the type called 
Disentis.* 

Nevertheless I have pointed out more than once that we 
are not justified in assuming any such synthesis* as definitive. 
1 have emphasized the fact that the human evidence obtained 
from the Lake dwellings has not hitherto been collected 
stratigraphically.’ The succession referred to has been 
established from discoveries made in stations of different 
epochs and it has been assumed that this spatial view could be 
transposed accurately in terms of time. I recognize the 
Intimacy of this contention. And yet, when one has had 
considerable personal experience of excavation work one 
remains sceptical of such procedure, and convinced that a 
^monstration based on strict stratigraphic examination would 
merit greater confidence. 

However, only a few days before I came to write these 
lines a skull was found in situ in a well defined level of a 
henrizon belonging to the ea/liest Lake Neolithic in the now 
high and dry neolithic station of Auvemier (Lake Neuchatel). 
And this ^ull, which should have been brachycephalic 
according to the above theory, is dolichocephalic. Is this the 
first crack to appear in this ethnogenic construction ? I do 
not know. But it seems to me to be necessary to call attention 
to this discovery by very reason of the success, so far justified, 
wbidi has attended the above described synthesis.'* However 

< a. 

* XCVI, p. 137- 
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tMt may be, it was the Braidiycef^taJs of the nedithk period 
and the bronze age who gave to the majority of the present 
Swiss population its ethnic expression. 

Dining the iron age Dolichocephals are still numerous in 
Switzerland; certainly fresh contingents of this type had 
arrived. We cannot exactly be sure what percentage they 
account for in the population of the time. Tbey would seem 
to be preponderant on the Plateau. A few large cemeteries 
of this r^on and epoch — such as Miinsingen, for example — 
contain this human t5rpe almost exclusively, with mesati- 
cephalic individuals alongside them. 

At the dawn of the prehistoric period Switzerland was 
inhabited by a mixed population — Brachycephals who would 
appear to be definitely grouped in the Alpine massif, and 
Dolichocephals on the Plateau. 

Before going further we must say something about a 
human group whose influence on Swiss ethnogeny is incon- 
siderable, but which we must not, however, pass by in silence 
— ^we mean the Pygmies. 

During the neolithic period there were scattered at several 
points on Swiss territory a population of very low stature. 
These were not degenerate individuals whose development 
had been arrested. They were normal i>eople, and this 
particular race has been noted, also, in other lands. 

The discovery of pygmy skeletons was made in several 
cantons, in Gironde (Valais), Mooseedorf (Berne), Schweizers- 
bild and Dachsenbiihl (Schaffhausen) and Chamblandes (Vaud). 
In these burials the skeletons belong to both sexes. Their 
number is not yet sufficient to have enabled us to work out 
acceptable mean heights. 

Very low stature (we are speaking of adults) has been met 
with, for example i metre 33 in a woman of the Ergolz Marshes 
(Bdle-Campagne). In the Schweizersbild station (in the 
neolithic part of this station) Kollmann found a mean of 
I metre 424 (the lowest stature was i metre 35 and the tallest 
I metre 50) in three adults. At Chamblandes 5 k;henk obtained 
by reconstruction a height of i metre 356 (minimum height) 
from an adult woman, etc. 

How did these Pygmies come to be in Switzerland in those 
days ? Whence could they have come ? In 1894 Studer and 
Bannwarth arrived at the conclusion that the mesocephalic 
Pygmies of Chamblandes came from the shores of the 
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Mediterranean. They based their assumption on the debris 
of sea shell used as ornament found with the skeletons. But 
the interpretation of such an origin, very doubtful in this 
elemoitary form, at once aroused controversy. 

The presence of Pygmies in Europe in the neolithic epoch 
raises considerable problems. It goes down to the very origin 
of the European population. We may recall that in the 
Preface to this book the question came up of the probable 
peopling of Europe by Africa during the middle Pleistocene. 
Although it is true that Pygmies exist elsewhere than in Africa, 
it is nevertheless in this continent that important contingents 
are to be found. The arrival in Europe of small steatopygous 
people in Aurignacian times or earlier is practically recognized. 
We do not want to indulge in h5^theses that are too precarious, 
but neither can we forget this adventure, in which, by 
comparison, we may seek an explanation. 

Finally, skeletons, having more or less accentuated 
Negroid characters, of different epochs have been found at 
many points in Europe. We must recall the celebrated 
discovery at Baousse-Rouss4 of the Grimaldi race described 
by Vemeau.' 

In 1903 Herv^ notified two skulls with Negroid characters.* 
One belonged to the neolithic period and came from the Pointe 
de Conguel (Brittany) dolmen ; the other, probably of the 
Gaulish period, was found in the Toul-Bras (Brittany) islet. 
In Switzerland Schenk^ met with similar skulls having a 
Negroid aspect, in the neolithic burial of Chamblandes. These 
individuals are to be approximated to the men of the Grimaldi 
race by their facial skeleton, the form of the pelvis, and the 
proportions of bones and limbs. In my turn I notified skulls 
with more or less definite Negroid characters, for a later date, 
in the valley of the valaisian Rh6ne.* 

Anthropological data for both the historic and contem- 
porary periods are still few and far between. A general 
investigation which would elicit definitively the Swiss ethnic 
characters is badly needed. We have called for it for a long 
time past. It ^ould completely cover both the human 


» GCLXVI, p. 561. 

2 XCVII. 

3 CCXXXIIl. 

4 I am well aware that these particular characters may be interpreted 
dttieiwise than as a survival. 
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mnains deposited in collections and ossuaries, and the living 
population studied at first hand district by district. So many 
hypotheses, probably quite unfounded, have been enunciated 
in respect of certain groups whose ethnographical character- 
istics were in one way or another exceptional ! The canton of 
Valais has especially been the subject of such suppositions as 
that the Val d’Anniviers was peopled by the Huns, or that the 
Saracens peopled other valleys, notably the Saas, or that the 
Suevi were responsible for the population, etc. It is high time 
that we should get at the truth of the matter. An anthro- 
pological investigation confined within the bounds of these 
historical claims is most desirable, circumscribed though the 
field may be. 

Even the precise distribution of the forms of the cephalic 
index for Switzerland is still unknown. In 1867 His and 
Riitimeyer (Crania Helvetica) established four cranial types for 
Switzerland after a study of 100 crania of “ historic times ’’ and 
some 150 modem skulls. These types were : the Sion type 
(of pre-Roman times) ; the Hochberg type (from Roman times 
to the fifth century a.d.) ; the Bel-Air type (from the fifth 
century Burgundian and Alemannic epoch to the ninth 
century) ; the Disentis type (of the Middle Ages and the 
present day). The mean index of the first is 77.2 ; of the 
second 70.2 ; of the third 73.8 ; and of the fourth 86.5. One 
can readily understand the historical conclusions that might 
be drawn from such a succession of types : the sub- 
Dohchocephals inhabited Switzerland before the arrival of 
the Romans, and this population was submerged by the 
Barbarian invaders — who must have belonged to the Germanic 
races if we are to judge of them by their very low cephalic 
index. But, from the ninth century onwards all this 
dolichocephalic population was to be effaced and replaced by 
Brachycephals of the Disentis type. 

I hasten to say that this is not the picture we draw to-day 
of the ethnogenic events in Switzerland. Numerous discoveries 
have come to modify the conceptions of His and Riitimeyer, 
notably all those connected with the prehistoric period. It is 
impossible, for example, to admit that there were no 
descendents of the Lake Brachycephals in Switzerland in 
“ pre-Roman ” times. 

The Burgundian and Alemannic period has provided the 
most important osteological data. We may take it that the 
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following approximate distribution of eritnic etenoQts 
true of that time : Dolichocephals 40 per cent- ; Mesatioephato 
28 per cent. ; Brachycephals 32 per cent. The rdatively hij^ 
percentage of Dolichocephals clearly indicates a K3muic 
influau:e for this epoch. Those Swiss areas which were 
historically Burgundian would seem to have partially preserved 
this tj^pe. Otherwise, how could it happen that in areas 
clearly brachycephalic to-day, the Brachycephals have 
increased the early dolichocephalic elements ? 

Taking Switzerland as a whole we are justified in thinking 
that brachycephaly gradually diminishes as we go from east 
to west. The Grisons are decidedly brachycephalic, and the 
same applies to central Switzerland and to the Valais. Brachy- 
cephaly becomes less in the canton of Vaud, and is least well 
represented in Geneva. Thus I found an index of only 80.6 
fOT the living in this canton. Furthermore, there seems to be 
evidence that between the Middle Ages and the present day 
dolichocephaly has slightly increased, probably foUovdng the 
same route. 

These variations explain themselves as regards the large 
towns of the Plateau, where intermixture is easily accomplished. 
But it is difficult to admit that the variations in the past were 
not due to historical phenomena. Herein lie some interesting 
problems to solve. 

Among the ethnico-historical h5T>otheses to which 
Switzerland has given rise I will quote one by way of an 
example ; the canton of Valais which I have carefully studied 
throughout its extent and in all its valleys, is one of the most 
distinctively brachycephalic regions in Europe. Only in one 
portion of this area does this character of relative purity cease 
to exist, and this is an island practically contained between 
the little towns of Sion and Sierre. This Sion-Sierre island 
holds a population whose percentage of round-heads is the 
k>west for the canton. Yet the ossuaries preserved within 
the bounds of this island — some of which certainly date 
from the Middle Ages, exhibit a remarkable proportion 
of long skulls. And if we go still further back into the past 
we shall see that iron age burials furnished dolichocephalic 
crania. 

We may thus admit that a dolichocephalic population of 
the Kyonric type penetrated into the VaUds in proto-historic 
timea and that it never came out again. Its hktorical 
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d&s(xndants have maintained the existence of the original type. 
Even to-day, despite intermixture, which is naturally easier 
than m those tunes, this original t}^ has partially persisted. 
During the Middle Ages the history of the Valais was a 
turbulent one. And many of its men — Cardinal Matthieu 
SchinUer, for example — ^played a considerable part in world 
History. It would be interesting to know by whom, 
ethnically speaking, these enterprises were suggested and 
carried out. 

Once more we repeat, a study of Switzerland as a whole 
is imp»erative. Its results would doubtless throw light on 
many of the dark places of proto-historic anthropology and 
European history. And I take advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered of calling the attention of my confreres of eastern 
Switzerland to the question of discovering whether the 
Adriatic race penetrated to the Orisons, this being of 
undeniable general interest. Does it, or does it not exist in 
certain valleys of this canton ? One of my students has 
undertaken this study, and it is not yet finished. All those 
countries grouped round about Switzerland expect from this 
State that it will prosecute its anthropological researches to 
the utmost. 

One further peint ; we have said that Switzerland, from 
the neolithic period onwards, was peopled by men from the 
east. The route of this immigration appears to have been 
the same as that followed in the bronze age. Objects dating 
from these two periods, notably the last, have been found 
along many of the Alpine passes. In this regard it must be 
remembered that in prehistoric times the Alps would not 
app>ear to have been inaccessible or difficult of passage to 
the people who crossed them. They became so later ; one 
might even say, to exaggerate a little, that from historic 
times until the day of Horace Benedict de Saussure, the 
Alpine region outside the p>asses was the terra incognita of 
central Europe. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the mystery which envelop>ed 
them certainly contributed to their preservation from ethnic 
intermixture. When one sees the proportion of one physical 
typo attaining to 90 out of every 100 for the entire series — 
as in the Valais, for instance — one would be much embarrassed 
to supypdy an exp>lanation if one did not believe in such a 
conservation. 
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In the remote valleys, many other anthropological 
jH-oblems have arisen as a result of their very isolation. There 
IS the problem of consanguineous marriages, for instance, 
which merits attack, since its social importance has been 
recc^ised and bitterly discussed times without number. Our 
space, however, is strictly limited. And in any case this 
problem does not quite lie within the scope of this book. 



CHAPTER VI 


Germany 

G ermany is not so well known in the details of her ethnic 
characterization as she should be, despite the large 
number of her anthropologists of worth and the very important 
work published in the country. 

Yet it was quite a long time ago that a Commission was 
appointed to undertake a vast anthropological investigation 
throughout the German Empire. Here and there, in isolated 
papers, we find a few traces of this analysis. It has been said 
that if more extended publication has not taken place, and if 
Germany has not given these anthropological maps to the 
world it was due to the veto of the late Emperor (??) who did 
not wish it to be known that the Empire was not anthropolo- 
gically homogeneous ! 

But let us pass over what, maybe, is no more than legend. 
Historical facts alone would lead us to suppose that 
Germany could not have been peopled throughout by men of 
one race. Without going too far back into the past, did not 
the conquests of the nineteenth century add to the Empire 
portions of neighbouring States whose population at first 
sight could hardly appear to belong to the same stock as the 
Germans themselves — such as the Lorrainers of France, the 
Poles, and the Danes of Schleswig. 

In early times aggregations of all sorts took place — as, 
for example, in the days of the invasions — of whose ethnogenic 
consequence we know nothing. Human groups of whom we 
know no more than their names appeared one after another 
in the same spot. Was each new group of the same origin as 
its predecessors ? And their successors in turn, were they 
different ? Those names by which they were known and which 
have been handed down to us by the chroniclers — were they 
nothing but distinctive titles like the names of different troops 
of the same regiment ? Or did they represent something more 
— the memory of a different parent stock ? 
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Germany, or at aU evoits western and southern part 
of her tmitory. was inhabited by mankind from a very early 
paiod. 

To the southeast of Heidelberg, in a part of the primitive 
course of the Neckar, the Maua- quarry has yielded one of the 
most ancient fragments of human remains that exist. It has 
been alluded to already in the first pages of this book. 

The lower jaw here discovered is unfortunately the only 
portion recovered of this little evolved race known as Homo 
heidelbergensis, from which, in all probability, Neanderthal man, 
found also in German ground, is to descend in the Moustierian. 
The stations of Taubach and Ehringsdorf, near Weimar, also 
date, like the Mauer jaw, from the Chellean. 

The south and west of Germany were inhabited continu- 
ously throughout every phase of the Palieolithic. And during 
the last thirty years German museums have been enriched by 
numerous finds, made in almost every region outside the bounds 
of the early Scandinavian glaciers. More recently still 
Rdndeer age burials have been revealed in the Magdalenian 
levels at Obercassel, near Bonn, from which two skeletons 
(a man and a woman) coloured red, and in a good state of 
preservation, have been dug up. Both are distinctly 
dolichocephalic, like all Europeans of this period. 

The Ofnet station in Bavaria has shown that South 
Germany in the mesolithic period, by the addition of a 
brachycephalic t}^, already possessed representatives of at 
least two very divergent human races. 

From the neolithic period onwards skeletal remains become 
abundant. Germany was peopled at that time principally by 
Dolichocephals, and throughout the proto-historic period and 
the early centuries of our era they seem to maintain remarkable 
cohesion, principally in the northern region. The row-grave 
burials (Reihengraber) which, though there were many earlier, 
date mainly from the fourth to the eighth century, contain 
very tail long-headed people. This dolichocephalic type is 
still numerous in Germany to-day, particularly in the northern 
area. * 

We have seen that Brachycephals appear in the curious 
Ofnet sepulture. There is nothing aston^hing, therefore, in 
the fact that throughout the course of the neolithic period 
we find their representatives associated with dolichocephalic 
types : this phenomenon, moreover, is conxBKm to all Europe 
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at that time. These BrachycephaJs, however, did not at first 
arrive in large numbers. All the German statistics show that 
the dolichocephalic type was the more numerous during the 
polishcxl stone age. 

In the bronze age the Dolichocephals were still in a real 
majority and their physical type testifies to a remarkable 
homogeneity in most localities. 

In the Hallstatt period of the iron age the population is 
much more dolichocephalic than in the La T^ne period which 
followed it. 

Thus, when we come to the threshold of historic times we 
shall see that Germany possessed representatives of many 
races ; one among them is preponderant from the Neolithic 
onwards — the tall, dolichocephalic type of the row-graves 
which, by some authors, has been called Homo nordicus, and 
is the Kymric type of Broca. 

Only a few years ago Schliz attempted to synthesize*, in a 
few pictures, the successive ethnic physiognomies of Germany ; 
and in some very welcome phototypes he grouped, according 
to epochs, the human types met with in each epoch. Such 
work has naturally but a relative value for those who would go 
deeper, but it nevertheless gives a sufficiently good idea of 
the ethnological happenings during the course of prehistory 
and proto-history. 

The German type, by virtue of a sort of psychological 
mirage, has been personified by the public. Roughly speaking, 
its presentment is that of a tall long-headed, florid-complexioned 
man with fair hair and light eyes — the great blond Dolicho- 
cephal whom the Gobinists made the fashion, and for whom a 
noble destiny was laid claim to by reason of his very race. 

These morphological characters exist in abimdance among 
the people of the northern regions of the country. But there 
are also millions of Germans who belong to no such type. To 
be convinced of this and to realize the racial heterogeneity of 
Germany one has only to cross the country from the Swiss 
frontier at Stettin or from Dantzig, for example. The passage 
through Wiirttemberg and Bavaria and arrival in Pomerania 
or East Prussia would bring one into contact with at least two 
principal ethnic types that are very different from one another 
— ^the brunet Brachycephal and the blond Dolichocephah It 
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would evra be sufficient to take a walk in the streets of a large 
city like Berlin, an anthropological microcosm of the whole 
Reich, to obtain a vision of the same nature. Germany is 
populated partly by people who belong to the Germanic race 
of the ethnologist and partly by people belonging to other 
races. We shall soon make their acquaintance. 

Then we know, further, that the Germanic race — the 
Nordic race — is far from being completely confined to the 
political territory of the Reich. It everywhere overflows the 
bounds of the old Empire, and at different periods troops of its 
representatives have filtered into many regions far removed 
from those boundaries. The Barbarian invasions have left 
remnants of this race almost everywhere in Europe and even 
in Asia. We shall come across them later on. 

The European area north of the Danube was very 
imperfectly known to the Graeco-Roman world. The ancient 
geographers even believed that the greater part of the northern 
territories of our continent were half desert. Did they not 
give this curious pretext for their ignorance, that " the 
Thracians assert that the country beyond the Ister is full of 
bees which prevent further penetration ” (Herodotus). Many 
centuries after Herodotus, geographical knowledge as touching 
Germany was no further advanced. That is precisely why it 
has been possible to say that the Germans made their appearance 
very late in History. 

Nevertheless the amber route by which amber came from 
the Baltic (it did not come only from there, as has been 
commonly believed) had been found long before, and the 
civilization of proto-historic times at the least had placed the 
peoples of North and South freely in conununication by the 
agency of through-trade. It thus seems strange that the 
writers of the Graeco- Roman epoch should be so ill-informed. 

Though they knew so little of Germany, the authors of 
mitiquity none the less gave descriptions of the Germans. 
Herodotus himself noted the presence of the Budini of the 
Caspan with their ruddy hair and blue eyes. In the second 
century Perseus, the king of Macedonia, took into his pay 
10,000 Barbarians who " according to Polybius, Livy and 
Plutarch were Galatae and Bastamae, Getae according to 
Apjpian, and in any case Germans.”* 


» XC¥, p. 63. 
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And if history mentions with some hesitation the presence 
of Gauls in Italy in 222, under the name of Gaesatae, it is quite 
definite in sa}dng that the great invasion of the Cimbri and 
Teutoni in the years 113 to loi was Germanic. Cimbri, that 
is to say, that Plutarch says were regarded “ as of Germanic 
race because of their large proportions and the blue colour of 
their eyes ” : Cimbri, who differed in no way from the Galatae, 
as Caesar later on also observes. The Roman general 
emphasizes the fact that the Belgse were Germans attracted 
from the other side of the Rhine by the fatness of the land. 
And does he not mention, in this connection, several Germanic 
tribes established in Limbourg and Luxembourg, in the south 
of what is now Belgium ? The Suevi of Ariovistus whom 
Caesar also fought against, were a German group, at least in 
name ! And others as well. 

At that time the degree of civilization arrived at by the 
Germans appears to have been inferior to that of their southern 
neighbours. If they did not let Graeco-Roman culture penetrate 
among them so rapidly as other peoples had done, we should 
be grateful to them from an ethnographic point of view, because 
we are thus the better able to realize what was personal, 
peculiar to themselves and autochthonous in the Germanic 
civilization in those days, such as it is revealed to us in the 
burials. Furthermore, no matter what may be said on the 
subject, we should also be grateful to them — I speak here for 
those who think that " liberty is the greatest good of all ” — 
for having so valiantly struggled to preserve their liberty. 
Roman imperialism, glutted with conquest (it exhausted itself 
thereby) — which certain Germans in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century, steeped in the most complete classicism, 
were to attempt to revive — is not such a noble moral or 
political attitude that we are bound to admire it. 

Have historians really got to the bottom of the reasons 
which led to the linguistic separation of these two main branches 
of the great Kyrnric racial tree — ^the Germanic and the Galatic ? 
The almost constant divergences which were to manifest 
themselves right through European history between the Gauls 
and the Germans may be said to date from that moment. It 
must be understood that in this connection ‘ Gauls ’ are not 
synonymous with ‘ Frenchmen ' — these last being composite 
of many other races. But it cannot be denied that a fairly 
large number of present-day Frenchmen, more especially in 
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the fiorth and the east, are authentic descendaotih-di^ a 
tairiy large number of Bdgiajis, Swiss, etc.— erf the pe(^]e ii»ho 
created this schism in the K3nnric group. We shall find that 
ethnic consanguimty exists between these various contingents 
de^ite differences of manners and tongue, and on this point 
research only confirms what the historians of antiquity have 
told us. 

There is one point, however, on which too much insistence 
cannot be laid — did all these groups who accomplished the 
invasions, or all the peoples established at that time on the 
left bank of the Rhine, really represent human elements of 
homogeneous race ? The old historians, we know, described 
the physical appearance of the Germans — their tall stature, 
fair hair and blue eyes. Did they copy these descriptions from 
one another ? That I cannot tell, but the description itself 
remains. In any case, were not these chroniclers — these men 
who themselves were doubtless brunet and of medium height — 
struck by the characters the genuine Kymri presented, which 
were so very different from their own ? And maybe they 
w«sreso obnubilated by these great differences that they omitted 
to tell us whether there were, within the ranks of the Germanic 
peoples whom they described so complaisantly, men belonging 
to other races than those they depicted. 

There is good reason to think that the invaders who 
attacked the fertile lands of the west and the south were not 
solely tall, fair, blue-eyed men. Let us not forget Ofnet. 
Nor that from the Mesolithic onwards we have observed 
representatives of many ethnic groups on what is German 
ground to-day. 

Why should not Brachycephals of the Bavarian type, for 
instance, have participated in greater or lesser numbers in the 
irruptions, in the ranks of the other “ Germans ”, contributing 
to their success, and sharing in the gains ? Such a collaboraticm 
would explain many ethnological facts. 

Since the prehistoric period many Germans have gone 
forth beyond the bounds of old Germany at divers epochs. In 
Gaol the Burgundians and Franks formed veritable colonies ; the 
Burgundian influence is manifest in many localities in France. 


What evidence is there enabling us to establish a connection 
b<$lween the inhabitants of old Geriiiany — ^pre-historic Germany^ 
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even— ’•and tfae Gennans of to-day ? Does anything authorize 
US to assert that the inhabitants of Germany are German in 
race ? {We know that some of them are not.) 

There is the testimony of the texts in the descriptions left 
by those who actually saw these invading hordes, or who, 
accompan3nng the Roman forces, fought against them in 
Germany itself. Then we have evidence of greater demonstra- 
tive worth in the contents of the early graves. It is easy 
enough to reconstruct the ethnic physiognomy of the ancient 
Germans, and we can then compare it with that of the present 
inhabitants of Germany. 

Can we consider the description Tacitus gives as a 
s}mthesis of all the observations made during his times and 
in the times before him ? The diagnosis is always the same — 
great stature, reddish hair, blue eyes, and fierceness. (The 
last, no doubt, in their quality as an enemy.) 

Roman writers have also mentioned the late puberty of 
the Germans, which is certainly an ethnic peculiarity of the 
K5rmric group. There is a sufficiently great contrast in this 
respect between the young girls of North Germany and those 
of central and western France. If the existing .statistics are 
correct there is as much as a year’s difference between them. 
And has it not been remarked that young French girls who are 
tall and have blue eyes arrive at puberty later than the others ? 
I have before me results of investigations varying from 14 years 
and months (southeast France) to 16 years and i month 
(Hanover). All these indications are in agreement. 

In those districts which the early historians assigned to 
Germanic tribes the existing population almost everywhere 
presents t}q)es reminiscent of the descriptions of classic writers 
— though the majorities naturally vary with the social, economic 
and political phenomena exemplified. Great stature, fair 
hair and light eyes are faithfully reproduced. Tacitus would 
say : " These are they ! I recognize them ! ” Modem 

anthropologists have added to these the characteristic of 
dolichocephaly of which the Roman writers were ignorant. 
According to Hdlder it would even appear that pigmentation 
decreases as dolichocephaly becomes more pronounced. 

This Ksnnric tint with which the whole of North Germany 
is shaded and which deepens in the west, has left its trail in 
distinctly German districts of non-Germanic race, such as 
Bavaria. To the north of this country, where dwelt the 
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Hetmunduri tribes, one finds that, among the existing brachy< 
cephalic and brunet population, at least 20 per cent, are of 
Germanic type, survivals, no doubt, of the irruption period. 
And everywhere throughout Germany it is the case that a low 
cephalic index, blue eyes and fair hair are associated with the 
morphological character of tall stature. 

We briefly indicated at the beginning of this chapter what 
has been the succession of ethnic types in Germany. It is 
necessary that we should go into greater detail and quote 
figures. We shall mainly appeal to the skeletons found in the 
row-graves, because these cemeteries, which are sometimes of 
great extent, have supplied a wealth of osteological material ; 
and because they represent many centuries in time, stretching 
as they do from the iron age (it has even been asserted that 
some of them go back to neolithic times) to the introduction of 
Christianity ; and finally, because spatially they are to be 
found scattered all over the Reich, to east, west and south. 

Tlie general conclusion arrived at respecting them, whether 
thesignatiu'e be Echer’s, von Hdlder’s, Virchow’s or Kollmann’s 
is identical. The Reihengraber crania (we are speaking 
s}mthetically) are dolichocephalic, sometimes even pro- 
nouncedly so, since the mean indices of Echer and von HSidcr 
respectively are 71.3 and 72. To this dolichocephaly is added 
remarkable height of vault. A long and relatively narrow face 
goes with this long skull. The Basel anthropologist, Kolhnan, 
calls them leptoprosopic dolichocephals on account of the 
association of these two characters. The nasal aperture is 
narrow and the orbital cavity rather shallow. 

The row-grave cemeteries of those regions of Germany 
to-day characterized by their brachycephaly show relatively 
high percentages of Dolichocephals. Thus there has been 
ethnic superposition in these localities. In Bavaria, for 
instance, a country of round-heads, one again sees Dolicho- 
cephals in a majority of over 30 per cent., whereas at the same 
period Brachycephals only accounted for half this figure. 
The presence of more than 50 per cent, of Mesaticephals would 
seem to indicate that at some time there was a considerable 
intermixture of peoples in this region. To the west, in 
Wiirttemberg, the earliest row-graves contain only 2 per cent, 
of Brachycephals. And it was later, only, thanks to growing 
intimacy of contact with the population of the south-east, 
that the number of Brachycepluds increased. Thus primitive 
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Germany, south as much as north, clearly belonged to the 
Nordic race so far as the shape of its skulls is concerned. 

Do its other morphological characters confirm this 
testimony ? 

We have not yet sufficient evidence as regards height 
either with reference to the prehistoric people or those of the 
later Middle Ages. Von Holder gives the Reihengraber 
Dolichocephals a mean height of i metre 86 (women, i metre 69). 
Such figures, however, appear to be very high. Lehmann- 
Nitsche, computing by Manouvrier’s method, and using, it is 
true, data coming from southern Bavaria, finds a somewhat 
lower mean height of i metre 683, nevertheless 3 cms greater 
than the European mean. 

I would draw attention, however, by way of advancing an 
explanation of this figure so different from that of von Holder's, 
to the fact that the AUach row-graves (Munich neighbourhood) 
on whose skeletons Lehmann-Nitsche's observations were 
made, contain 18 per cent, of brachycephalic and 48.5 per 
cent, of mesocephalic individuals. These individuals are 
shorter than the Dolichocephals. 

Has the present-day population of Germany preserved 
the physiognomy we have just indicated, or has it replaced 
it by some other, and, if so, what other ? We have but one 
means of finding out — by having recourse to modem anthro- 
pological investigation.* 

We have already mentioned the poverty of these results — 
that is to say, of the published results. Nevertheless we can 
gain a general view of the country, notably of its southern 
portions, and so make the necessary comparisons with the 
ancient population. 

In North Germany the height is certainly great. Its 
mean must exceed i metre 69. Meisner,’ in his investigation of 
Schleswig and the neighbouring districts — he leaves out all 
stature lower than i metre 55 and greater than i metre 85 — 
obtained a mean of i metre 692. This figure would doubtless 
have been exceeded if the investigator had included in his 
statistics men whose height exceeded i metre 85, which, 
as one knows, must have been fairly numerous in a group 
of tall men. 

Meisner included along with Schleswig-Holstein a few 

* CCXL, No. 9 . 

« CIV, p. #35 
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Kfnall districts belonging to Hanover, Oldenbuig and the free 
cities of Hambuig, Liibeck and Bremen, with their adjacent 
territ<Hy. He ascerta in ed that the population of Holstein was 
not so tall as that of Schleswig, which, at first sight, would seem 
to be explained by the presence in the last-named of populous 
cities. l3dng close together, such as Hamburg-Altona and 
Lubeck, and the influence of such towns, distinctly exemplified 
by Lubeck and Bremen, in raising the height average. But 
we are left in perplexity when we find that the city and district 
of Hamburg, in which more than go per cent, of the total is 
represented by the urban population, shows a lower stature. 
Must we here bring into consideration the maritime character 
of the city — with its lower degree of stability in the population 
as a whole than that of inland towns ? But then — is one sure 
about this lower degree of stability ? And what about the 
two positive instances of Lubeck and Bremen ? 

Thus we see that even this single morphological factor of 
height brings us up against difficult problems, the elucidation 
of which would be assisted by wider demographic investigation, 
and detailed observation of regional history. 

In connection with these difficult problems there is 
another result from Meisner’s investigation* which should be 
pointed out. In the Schleswig-Holstein isthmus he noted that 
height is greater in the islands than on the coasts, and on the 
coasts than in the interior, and that it is greater on the western 
coast than on the eastern. Thus the Frisians of the islands 
and the west coast would be taller than the Danes of the 
interior. But Danes are also tall. Are there then, among 
these landsmen, and going under the name of Danes, remnants 
of early infiltration by another race and of early colonization 
of which all memory may have been lost ? It does not seem 
at all unlikely when we realize that for Meisner the " taU 
folk ” of Schleswig-Holstein are also blond, with a long face 
(the leptoprosopy of the Germanic race) and narrow nose ; 
whereas the “ small folk " are brunet, with a broad face and 
relatively short, wide nose. 

And this brachycephalic brunet race of medium height, 
such as it is to be found in South Germany and in many other 
regions of Europe, did it push forweu-d an advance guard — or 
leave a remainder— in this locality during some early passage ? 
We must refer to the historians. 

* CS<V, p. 101. 
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We can picture to ourselves the whole of North Germany — 
though the extension is, perhaps, stretching a point, since our 
information does not cover the whole area — ^as presenting the 
general characteristics in regard to height which have been 
ascertained for Schleswig-Holstein. It goes without saying 
that here and there there are exceptions — along the course of 
the Elbe in particular, it would seem. In the statistics for 
several thousand recruits from the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg' — they were not full grown — we get a mean of 
I metre 68. 

It would seem that stature diminishes as one goes east- 
ward. In explanation of such a phenonemon the neighbourhood 
of Poles, who are notably smaller than men of Germanic race, 
may be put forward. Hanover and Oldenburg, on the contrary, 
probably possess the greatest stature of the whole of North 
Germany. 

The following observation, which confirms the facts of 
history, has also been made, namely that there are taller men 
in the maritime provinces than in the interior of the country. 
Wak realize here a manifestly Scandinavian influence — 
northern race that has remained more pure. As for the course 
of the Elbe, it has always served as a road for ethnic groups 
following the river, either going up or down this open valley. 
Later we shall come across souvenirs of their passage. 

The rest of Germany brings us face to face with morpho- 
logical problems whose interpretation can be supplied by 
History alone. One might say that in this regard Germany 
can teach us a great deal. 

In the first place let us note that in the west, in the 
Rhenish country of which Coblenz may be said to be the centre, 
stature does not reach the figure of the various North German 
districts, though slightly above the European mean (i metre 
666). Let us, however, proceed towards Thuringia and the 
kingdom of Saxony. The mean stature in the old principality 
of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen lies somewhere about i metre 68. 
A little further south, in the territory round about Erfurt, 
maybe it is a little higher. If we cross the Thuiingian mountains 
we shall see the height of the inhabitants of Saxe-Meiningen 
becoming less — i metre 66. This gradual diminution to be 
observed as one goes from north to south we shall also remark 
as we progress from west to east. 

* CLVI, p. 317. 
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How are these data to be interpreted ? Were we to ask 
sociologists knowing nothing of the figures what they thought 
of this problem, they would say that Thuringia, where economic 
conditions are unfavorable, ought to be an area of small stature. 
And this is just what it is not. Other areas, far more favoured 
economically, have a smaller stature even than Thuringia. 

Were we to interrogate a theorist who believes in the 
influence of environment he would endeavour to establish some 
relation between the western more mountainous regions and 
the eastern areas of lower altitude. But it would be easy to 
point out to him that he also was wrong. And the results of 
observations like these lead us to protest once again against 
too readily expressed assertions on the part of these two 
disciplines when, in a given area, they come across variations 
in stature. It is much to be desired that both of them would 
take a course of instruction in anthropology. With greater 
familiarity in handling such evidence they would offer better 
attempts at its interpretation. 

Going still further east, the old kingdom of Saxony’ 
exhibits one of the lowest mean statures of Germany. Dp all 
the Saxons of this part of the Reich reach the European mean ? 
There are grounds for doubting it, when we see the neighbour- 
hood of Bautzen and of Zwickau reaching i metre 64 with 
difficulty, and even remaining below it. As regards these 
industrial regions it has been sought to fix responsibility for 
this low stature on work in the mines and factories. I do not 
think this explanation is valid. It would be more legitimate 
to seek an acceptable explanation in the undeniable ethnic 
influence due to the Wends of former days and to the Poles 
of to-day, who have filtered into and across Silesia. A portion 
of both these infiltrations would have been Germanized ; but 
anotho* portion would have contributed its own morphological 
qualities to the cross. Large cities like Leipzig and Dresden 
^ve a greater stature than the mean for the surrounding 
country districts, as is usual in urban agglomerations. 

Nevertheless, in Saxony as a whole there exist regions 
where the height b greater. Definite evidence of thb b to be 
found in the work of Mackeprang,* who found a mean height 
of I metre 655 yielded by 100,000 soldiers. 


» till, p. 76. 

’ till, p. So. aod 393. 
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Continuing in an eastward direction we shall see this 
characteristic picture of a diminishing stature as furnished by 
east Saxony accentuated more and more as we come to Silesia 
and the former German territories of the Warthe and the 
Vistula which were returned to the Poles after the great war. 
The Polish influence of small stature is felt everywhere, even 
in the area of West and East Prussia. Though the northern 
portion of these provinces may be inhabited by men of Nordic 
race the interior contains numerous individuals of Polish race 
who at once lower the mean height. 

Let us now enter the three southern States — the old 
Grand Duchy of Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria. 

When we roughly examine the old Duchy of Baden' we 
perceive that the southern part of the country contains 
statures notably lower than in the north and northeast. For 
the country as a whole one might be correct in indicating 
I metre 66 as the height of the men of Baden, but if the country 
is cut in two at the level of the town of Lahr, we see that the 
inhabitants north of this line are taller than their congeners 
who dwell south of it. A Kymric influence manifests itself 
almost all along the German ^ine from Strasbourg onwards. 
Certainly the banks of this rivor are not exclusively peopled 
by individuals of this race, but it has left enough of its blood 
to keep alive a morphological memory of the true Germans. 

I think the above main features can be extended to 
Wiirttemberg where the mean height is also somewhere round 
about 1 metre 66. Between the two States extend the low hills 
of the Black Forest (the Feldberg is 1493 metres high) pushing 
esp>ecially into the old Grand Duchy of Baden, and this region 
is for both districts the zone of lowest stature (attaining 
scarcely to 1 metre 65). Why does this massif, where the 
influence of physical environment can hardly be adduced, 
shelter the smallest men ? Are we to credit that it is an 
ancient refuge chosen by the people of " Celtic ” brachycephalic 
type — a type of lower stature than the northern Dolichocephals ? 
Such would be a very bold assertion. 

As for the Bavarians, their mean height scarcely goes 
beyond i metre 65 (the Emopean mean). But looked at thus 
the information has no signification. If, however, we subdivide 
Bavaria according to districts, summary though the method 


* 1, p. 80. 
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may. be, we secure data of some intoest for Histmy. In the 
fmmer kingdom of King Ludwig we see two areas of greater 
stature, the nmth and the south of the country. The districts 
watered by the Danube hoM the smallest men, and here, too, 
the fHoportion of small statures is the greatest. Struck by 
these general facts the Bavarian anthropologist, Ranke,' 
readily attributed them to did^ing conditions of existence, 
because, he said, " in these hiUy regions I see different groups 
(we will not add ethnic) — Swabian, Alemannic and Bavarian, 
presenting the same proportion of tall stature, and because, in 
the Danube plains, these same groups also show the maximiun 
number of individuals of low stature.” This was because 
Ranke was stiU dominated by the linguistic idea, and because, 
for him, these three labels represented three ethnic groups. 

We should readily envisage a different hypothesis : we 
have seen that ninnerous representatives of the Germanic race 
penetrated here from the north of Bavaria and from beyond 
the Thuringian forest. Moreover, throughout the course of 
History, we are familiar with the expansive powers of this race. 
The low heights which dominate the course of the Main ir the 
ncoih could prove no obstacle to their spread. 

So far as southern Bavaria is concerned, we will refer to 
the map published by Deniker giving the mean statures of 
Europe.* We shall there see the Diniaric race thrusting out 
spearheads to the north-west from the Balkan peninsular, where 
its strongest contingents are to be found. We have already 
seen a similar penetration in this direction by the tall Brachy- 
cephals in North Italy, in Venetia, and we have probably also 
identified them in Switzerland in the Grisons. The Tyrolean 
passes appear to have been crossed by the prehistoric peoples. 
The Inn valley would have provided them with a tuming-off 
place to be followed westwards by some of them into Switzer- 
land and by others northwards into Bavaria. 

Thus the Bavarian ethnic problem, looked at from the 
point of view of history, becomes one of tl^ most interesting 
there is. We cannot yet comprehend it in its entirety because 
ethnological investigation has not yet been carried far enough ; 
but we can already get some idea of its main lines. 

To sum up, Germany presents a heterogeneous aspect 
even if we consider only the stature of her people. TTiere are 

< OCXl, p. t. 
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sit least two {vincipal races in the country. The Germanic 
race is far from monopolizing German territory. Though 
North Germany, especially the northern seaboard, may 
legitimately be considered a K3maric domsdn, the same cannot 
be said for the south, nor for the central airea into which the 
Germanic race has merely filtered. 

It would seem that two human streams concurrently 
occupied what is now Germany : to the north the stream 
above-mentioned, to the south a tall brachycephalic stream. 
To the centre a Polish (Vistulan sub-race) spearhead has been 
thrust, at least as far as the heart of the kingdom of Saxony. 
Between these main streams there were doubtless cross-cutrents, 
water-meets and eddies. Those tribes of Germanic race which 
in Caesar’s day dwelt along the Rhine have left numerous 
descendants in those parts. 

But these are merely a few broad strokes of a huge fresco. 
We must go seek further data. 

We have seen that in her most distant past Germany was 
populated by dolichocephalic people. We have seen that the 
row-graves (Reihengra^r) contaun this human^ type almost 
exclusively. We must now find out whether the,living popula- 
tion of Germany still everywhere continues to manifest this 
cranial morphology or whether other races have been super- 
posed on the early one. If the answer is in the affirmative 
we must ask ourselves where and how these changes have been 
effected, and to what extent they have been operative. 


We will take up the cephalic description of Germany in 
the same order as that in which we have studied stature. 

North Germany is the domain of the long-heads. 
Practically ever5where where callipers have been used they 
have brought out this character. Certainly it is less definite 
as a character than in the da5rs when Germany buried her dead 
in the row-grave cemeteries. Ethnic intermixture has taken 
place since those days and has radsed the cephalic index. It 
is now round about 79. But there is no more doubt about the 
mean dolichocephaly or sub-dolichocephaly of the inhabitants 
than about thdr light eyes and fair hair. From Friesland 
to East Prussia the majority of the people exhibit either 
long-headedness or, by the sub-dolichocephalic form of the 
head, a very lively reminiscence of long-headedness. In 
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Sdileswig-Hoktein the proportion of Brachycej^als does not 
appear to exceed one fourth of the people, though there is 
ground for believing that greater facilities for intermixture 
exist in such areas than elsewhere.’ The nearer we come to 
Denmark the larger becomes the proportion of Dolichocephals. 
Schleswig is definitely more dolichocephalic than Holstein. 
Dani^ influence thus maintained itself in this province, now 
rightly returned to its former masters. 

Pursuing our investigation further east, we find the same 
general characteristics in East Germany. A cephalic index 
of 79 would also seem to be the most common mean.* And 
the cranial form associates itself with stature in such a way 
as to assure a certain homogeneity among the people of the 
seaboard. 

A sketch of Central Germany* — our present knowledge 
does not allow us to give more — will bring us up against inter- 
esting facts. The Rhenish district, where our study of stature 
showed us definite intermixture of races with a considerable 
survival of the Kymric type, will show us a cephalic index in 
which the influence of Brachycephals is nevertheless manifest. 
It will be less so, however, than in Nassau and the old Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, where the indices rise to brachycephaly (84.) 
The Saxon States likewise merit attention. In the former 
Duchies of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Meiningen the cephalic 
indices are also brachycephalic (84). But the round-headed- 
ness at once diminishes when we pass the Thuringian forest 
and penetrate into the former Duchies of Saxe-Gotha (index 
of 82) and Saxe-Weimar (index of 81.5). We have already 
remarked much the same thing when we were trying to find 
out the height characters of this region, namely that this low 
chain of hills, although it did not really separate two ethnic 
groups, at all events served more or less as a line of delimita- 
tion between them. South of the Thuringian forest the people 
are analler and more brachycephalic than north of it, where 
Germanic influence to some extent persists. 

Going further east, though our knowledge is still indefinite, 
the former kingdom of Saxony appears to be a sub-brachy- 
cephalic area. We can write down the same observations here 
in regard to cranial form as we made in connection with 

> LV, p. 5*. 

* OXLU, p. 188, and 1878, p. i. 

* i¥. p. 5*. 
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stature in the matter of the '* Slav " influence of the Vistulan 
sub-race. 

South Germany (the three States of Baden, Wiirttemberg, 
and Bavaria) exhibit cephalic indices very different from those 
manifested in the northern parts of the Reich. From 79, 
the figure for the country lying along the Baltic and North S^, 
there is a jump to 84.85, and even 87.5 in certain ossuaries of 
Upper Bavaria. One could not have a better illustration of 
the disparity existing between North and South Germans, and 
one realizes in face of this evidence what good reason they had 
to fear the publication of anthropological maps who wished to 
make people believe in the ethnic unity of the Empire. 

In the old Grand Duchy of Baden* the cephalic indices 
taken by regions go from sub-brachycephaly (83) to the most 
definite brachycephaly (85.5) in the Black Forest zone. 

Summing up the numerous indications furnished by 
Ammon, his predecessors and successors,’ one may say that 
as a whole the Baden district is sub-brachycephalic but contains 
definitely brachycephalic islands notably in the centre and the 
mountainous south. The district of Wolfach, east of Lahr and 
Ofienburg, is even hyperbrachycephalic (index of 86). When 
we descend the slopes of the Bla<± Forest and advance in the 
direction of the Neckar, that is to day towards the frontiers of 
Hesse, the indices become lower. Thus the Karlsruhe district 
shows an index of 83.3 ; Heidelberg, 83.1 ; and Mannheim 
about 82, because we are now gradually approaching the 
territory in which individuals of Germanic race are in the 
majority. 

In Wiirttemberg the mean cephalic index is somewhat 
lower than in the old Grand Duchy of Baden, since it lies 
between 82 and 83. The Rauhe Alb chain which diagonally 
runs across Wiirttemberg bounds a zone to the north where 
long-heads are much more frequent than to the south. It is 
not the dolichocephaly or the sub-dolichocephaly of the 
genuine German type. But the frequent mesaticephaly seen 
in different localities of this area shows that the Germanic race 
has left some souvenir of its presence. In the south, on the 
contrary, whether in the eastern extensions of the Black Forest 
or dose to the Swiss frontier, brachycephalic types are far the 
most numerous. 


» I. 
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As for Bavaria, it is definitely brachycephalic. An even 
sheet of brachycephaly extends, as it were, north and south 
ova- veiy nearly the whole of the country. As regards cranial 
morphology, the Bavarians constitute, if one may say so, a 
special group in Germany. If Ranke* was correct in his view, 
this State represents in the south of the Reich as clear cut an 
ethnic bloc as certain districts of North Germany do for the 
dolichocephalic t}rpe. To this must be added, as yet another 
character differentiating the Bavarians, that the proportion of 
brunets among them is at the lowest between 17 and 30 per 
cent. 

In the centre of Bavaria the country dipping to the river 
on either side of the Danube does not contain equally short- 
headed people. It would seem that we might hold responsible 
for this attenuation of a morphological character common to 
the rest of the country the facility of passage which this valley 
affords. Although there is no ground for considering every 
river valley as a migration route, nevertheless we must not 
refuse to recognize that certain valleys do bear this character. 

The reader who has waded through this long classification, 
whose dr3Tiess we have sought to veil, and who has followed on 
the map the ethnic distribution we have attempted to point 
out, will be able to draw his own conclusions. He will be able 
to form a picture of the ethnic physiognomy of Germany both 
in the past and the present. 

He will have seen that present-day Germany can no more 
boast of containing a pure race within its frontiers than most 
of the other Europ>ean States. We have discovered the presence 
of at least two main races within its territory ; we described 
them as we went along and there is no need to remind readers 
of their morphological characters. 

Looking at the problem in a general way, what most 
impresses itself on us is that the population of North Germany 
must be classed with the other northern peoples of Europe 
distributed from the British Isles to Finland. Together with 
these the population of North Germany constitutes, so far as 
any European race can be so constituted in our days, that 
certainly very coherent group which we call the Nordic race, 
and which Ripley called the Teutonic, and Broca the K3miric 
race. We know that Ammon, Lapouge and others have made 
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of this cat^oiy the type of Homo europaus. These people 
speak Z/OW-German (platt-deutsch, nieder-deutsch). 

As regards South Germany, it is peopled by quite another 
type. With moderate stature this race in certain cases 
associates a very definitely brachycephalic cranium (Bavaria) ; 
and in others sub-brachycephaly (Wiirttemberg, Baden), and 
hair which in a large proportion of cases is brown or chestnut. 

To what races, to-^y more or less determinate, can we 
attribute this South German population ? It is hard to say. 
It is very probable that we can put the Bavarians — those among 
them, in the main, who dwell in the south of Bavaria and to 
the north of the Danube valley — ^in the Cevenole or Western 
race. To the west of this compact mass, fairly well defined, 
the mountainous region of Wiirttemberg and the Grand Duchy 
of Baden — the frontier zone of the Black Forest — ^would also 
appear to be populated by people belonging to the same race. 
ITie other inhabitants of South Germany — the Nordics excepted 
— ^may be grouped into a secondary race, sub-brachycephalic, 
of medium height, and with chestnut hair, which Deniker, 
fauie de mieux, created as a pendant to his principal races. 

Besides these, there exist in the country situated to the 
east of Central Germany numerous representatives of the 
secondary Vistulan race, to which a large number of the Poles 
belong. Finadly, we are not overbold in adding that an advance 
guard of the Dinaric race penetrated to South Germany. 

Although we have found it possible to establish this racial 
differentiation, which the future, perhaps, may modify, it is 
impossible, on the contrary, to compute the numerical strength 
of each race. The statistics allow of no such adjunction. 



CHAPTER VII 


Belgium 

A t a time when the ice had spread farthest over North 
Europe, forbidding all human settlement in those 
regions, nearly the whole of Belgium enjoyed the same 
advantages as a large part of France in that it was outside the 
sphere of this geological phenomenon. The Scandinavian 
continental ice with its massive alluvial deposits, came to a 
halt almost on the present frontier between Belgium and 
Holland. The terminal moraines extend no further than the 
level of Antwerp. South of this line the rich lands which have 
caused Belgium to be one of the most thickly populated 
countries in the world were habitable. 

The palaeolithic people established themselves in Belgium 
as well as in France. Hunters of the race of Homo neandet' 
thalensis ranged over the Belgian valleys and installed them- 
selves in caves and beneath the overhanging shelter of rocks. 
They have left behind them abundant traces of their industry 
and some few of their own skeletal form. Belgium, as a matter 
of fact, has furnished science with several of the most celebrated 
of such human remains, such as the la Naulette jaw, and the 
Spy fragments, which have provided food for anthropological 
ihscussion for many a long day. 

It is certain that Man’s destiny in palaeolithic Belgium 
was the same — with certain reservations — as in France. The 
Spy hunters who, in the province of Namur, gave burial to 
their dead, belonged, maybe, to the same bands as those who 
at this period, roamed over France. In any case they were 
of the same race. We have no indubitable human remains 
of the upper Palaeolithic coming from Belgium. But the 
discoveries made in Gaulish territory, and the recent finds at 
Obercassel near B<mn' (R. bank of the Rhine), which associate 
themselves with archaeological finds made in Belgium itself, 

> For account of this discoveiv see D»r dtluvtale Mtnsdunfitnd von 
Oborcastel bei Bonn, by Verworm, R. Bonnet and G. Steinmana, Wiesbaden, 
1919. (Translator's Note.) 
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encourage us to believe that one day we shall find Reindeer-age 
hunters in Belgium. It would be extraordinary if the men of 
the upper Palaeolithic, who ranged over France and western 
Germany at a very short distance from Belgian territory, had 
not buried some of their people there. 

Thus Belgimn is present^ to us as an extension of France 
from the point of view of its racial destinies in the most distant 
past. The same ethnological phenomena are revealed in both 
these neighbouring lands. 

When the northern regions which were to subside beneath 
the waters had disappeared, the climate became gradually 
modified, perhaps a little more rapidly in maritime districts 
than in the interior of the continent. This stage of physical 
geography coincided with the commencement of the neolithic 
period. The new civilization introducing polished stone 
implements appears to have penetrated into Belgium as a 
result of tra^g rather than of warlike invasion. The 
successors of the palaeolithic Dolichocephals received and 
adopted the social modifications which were thus brought to 
them without the personal intervention of those responsible 
for them. Later, the folk of this new civilization themselves 
arrived in Belgium. The series of Belgian crania dating from 
the beginning of the Neolithic would seem to persuade us that 
events came to pass in this way. Many among these skulls 
have been exhaustively studied, notably by Fraipont' and 
Houz#. 

By what routes did the neolithic Brachycephals penetrate 
into Belgium ? 

It is extremely likely — ^we are here following the h 5 ?potheses 
of Herv^ — that this race, probably Asiatic, came along the 
valley of the Danube. Its northern contingent, which was to 
give to Bavaria its ethnic characteristics, continued thence 
north of the Alpine massif. But did it then cross the Rhine, 
where it flows through the plains to the north of the Westerwald 
and the Sieben Gebirge, where the Obercassel interments mark 
an earlier human stage ? Or did it come through the passes 
and cross the Rhine higher up in its course ? From this left 
bank the way to Belgium would have been easier. Nothing 
enables us to say which was the more likely route of the two. 

Belgian writers admit that the Brachycephals penetrated 
into the country along the course of the Meuse, and therefore 
> LXXUI,p. 3ti- 
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by the FrancoSwiss route. On this pdnt Houz^ is most 
cate^[orical. And whereas it had been supposed that Belgium 
became at one time a centre of brachycej^aly whence groups 
of these people went forth in various directions, Houz^ said : 
" The Belgian area was a centre of immigration, not of emigra- 
tion. It has served as a route over which a large number of 
historical invasions have passed, but never has its exiguous 
territory permitted of its constituting for any people a centre 
siifficiently important to serve as the base for invasion of 
neighbouring regions 

Another interesting fact worthy of attention is that a 
certain number of the neolithic constructors of lake dwellings 
who established themselves on most of the Swiss lakes, both 
Italian and French, also established themselves in the Belgian 
low country. 

All those phases of prehistory which followed the Neolithic 
were abimdantly represented in Belgium, and the collections 
in the museums of that country are among the richest in 
existence. 

Belgian archaeologists are of opinion that, as regards the 
introduction of metals, bronze and iron were brought in in two 
different ways. Whereas the bronze age appears to have 
resulted from commercial importations — as in the neolithic 
period — the iron age was inaugurated as a result of conquest. 
Invading warriors, the prelude to the Germanic invasions, 
brought the new civilization. 

At the time of the historic invasions the Belgae, often 
mentioned as valiant soldiers by early writers — did not Caesar 
single them out for praise in this respect ? — would seem to have 
followed the Galatae in their advance to France. They even 
established themselves well to the fore in ancient Gaul, either 
under their own name or under that of related tribes. There 
is a Whole literature of the subject whose detailed perusal does 
not concern us. 

Before we say an5dhing about the anthropological condi- 
tions of historic Belgium, let us note that the conquering Belgae 
did not establish themselves in any very great numbers on 
Belgian soil. The accounts left by the annalists, if we can 
credit them at all, give us proof of it. Dion Cassius wrote that 
the Belgae, near the Rhine, were a " mixed race ”, and Ptolemy 
when he speaks of Belgic Gaul, seems to imply the presence 
* cut, p. 97. 
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of an antliropological mixture in this country, »nce he 
it Belgic Cdto-Galatia. 

tliese terms were political denominations for the ancient 
writers. All we know of the Belgae* of this period, that is of 
those whose tribal names have been preserved — the Menapii, 
Nervii, Tungri, etc. — leads us to think of them as of Germanic 
race. They were tall, with remarkably fair skins, fair or reddish 
hair and blue eyes.* 

Excavation, both in the Flemish and Walloon provinces 
of Belgium, has revealed the physical characters of the 
invaders. The many studies of Frankish cemeteries by 
Houz4 have enabled anthropologists to reconstruct the stature 
— always considerable — and to indicate the cranial characters 
— genet ally dolichocephalic — of these ancient Germans. In 
respect of this index Houz^ has even made the important 
observation* that the Franks of the early invasions show a 
higher degree of dolichocephaly than their immediate successors 
who were cross-bred owing to intermixture with the Brachy- 
cephals of the polished stone age. The Franks are 
leptorrhinians. With a view of avoiding sterile discussions 
between historians and anthropologists Houz^ proposed to give 
to this type a geographical definition and to call it the Hallstatt 
type, in memory of the station of this name where so many 
graves were found containing individuals identical with those 
studied in Belgium.* 

To what degree has this Germanic race persisted in the 
Belgium of our day ? We shall see directly. But we shall 
realize from now on that it was unable to displace the peoples 
descended from the quaternary Dolichocephals and the p>olished 
stone age Brachycephals which it found on Belgian soil. Is 
not the prime interest of a warrior people to preserve the 
sedentary population among whom it establishes itself, and, 
if possible, to get on with them ? Otherwise, how is the 
warrior people itself to live ? In those far off times pillage 
would not have provided much in the way of property for an 


* Numerous discussions of this subject will be found in the Brussels 
BuU. d* la Soc. d'Anthropologie. 

* See also, for a summary of these discussions in English, Rice Holmes’ 
Casar's Conquest of Gaul, and edition. 1911. the parts on the Celtse and the 
Belgas in Section II of Appendix, " The Ethnology of Gaul ", pp. 257 - 343 i 
especially p. 322 fi. (Translator's Note.) 

» OTni, p. 28. 

* OV, p. 15. 
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invader. Hence it would se^ to be obvious, without knowing 
anything as yet of the anthropological characteristics of 
Belgium, that we ouglit to find in that country a good many 
descendants of the neolithic Brachycephals, varying fairly 
extensively in numbers according to locality. 


We know that Belgium is linguistically divided into two 
main zones, the northern provinces sp>eaking Flemish and the 
southern Walloon. 

We shall observe here, in contradistinction to what usually 
happens elsewhere when we try to fit race into the geographical 
framework of language, that there is a certain relation 
subsisting between the two. The Flemish zone is more 
dolichocephalic than the Walloon, and, at the same time, 
there is a larger proportion of Dolichocephals (we are no 
longer speaking of a mean character) throughout the Flemish 
zone. 

Taking the cephalic indices only into consideration the 
difference is also sharply defined. I have before me the 
figures of two series which are not of much importance numeri- 
cally, but are still sufficiently indicatory : the cephalic index 
of the Flemings (there are included men of different Flemish 
provinces) is 78.8, and that of the Walloons is 83.3. According 
to the terminology, the first of these expresses sub-dolicho- 
cephaly, and the second sub-brachycephaly. Obviously these 
are not clear-cut characters such as would be exhibited by 
populations of pure race, but they are nevertheless valuable 
indications. Intermixture has taken place in both directions. 
The Brachycephals of Latin tongue have attenuated the 
characters of the German Dolichocephals, and vice versa ; 
but the primitive ethnic colours are to be found in each of 
these groups. Let us add to these characters of the cephalic 
index the important observation that fair people are more 
numerous in the Flemish and brunets in the Walloon zone. 

In order to bring out this quality of the physical types of 
Belgium I cannot do better than quote Houze, as follows : 
" l^e Flemings descended from the Germans are blond and 
blue-eyed, with the occipital protuberance highly accentuated, 
and a long face ; they are sub-dolichocephalic in the more 
Germanized provinces, such as Limburg, the province of 
Antwerp, and the north of Brabant ; theyaremesaticephalicin 
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the two Flanders owing to the fusion with the Celtic element ; 
this mesaticephaly corresponds to a greater proportion of 
brunets than in the other Flemish districts. 

" The Walloons, descendants of the Celts, have dark hair 
and eyes, scarcely any occipital protuberance, highly developed 
superciliary ridges, and a broad face harmonizing with the 
sub-brachycephaly which sharply distinguishes them from the 
Flemings. They have remained sub-brachycephalic in the 
hilly districts, in the Ardennes and in the south of Brabant ; 
they have become mesaticephalic in the province of Li^e — 
the first to bear the brunt of all the Germanic invasions — in 
the province of Namur, where the Meuse has always excited 
the envy of invaders, and in Hainaut, which the dolichocephalic 
current has always crossed to spread out towards the south.”* 

This is a generalized image at which we must look more 
in detail. 

The French brachycephalic bloc is prolonged quite 
definitely into the southeast of the Belgian country. A glance 
at the cephalic index chart drawn up by Deniker* is sufficient 
to convince anyone of this. The Argonne hills and the 
Lorraine plateau are areas peopled by Brachycephals. These 
areas, prolonged towards the Forest of the Ardennes, retain 
their characters more or less intact. The Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg at the foot of the Lorraine mountains is a geo- 
graphical compartment inhabited by people having, short, 
broad heads. The Meuse corridor, which during the polished 
stone age would have served as a way for the Brachycephals 
to advance towards the northwest, continued to serve 2is a 
channel during the proto-historic and historic periods. People 
of the same race would have come to augment the earlier 
contingents. — That is to say, if we suppose that the neolithic 
flood was of greater voliune, numerically, than one would 
suspect at first sight. Thus Belgium would have maintained 
itself, in this district, in a sort of ethnical statu quo ante, 
increasing its population only by a high birthrate. 

The hills of Artois did not, like the southwestern country, 
facilitate the confinement of the Brachycephals to one locality. 
Between the Ardennes and the sea the way lies open. Further- 
more, the people of this part of the country are of auiother type 
it is a mesaticephalic type, that is to say, it is the result of 

‘ CX, p. *0 ; CXII, p. 397 ; 

* IV, p. 37. 
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cross-breeding. And this characteristic is prokmged southwards 
to bq^ond the Somme as far as the Marne. These territorial 
delimitations within which so many different human 
ingredients have been stirred up and mixed throughout the 
ages — foT here we are in the everlasting highway of European 
migration — ^these districts reflect ethnically the historical 
events of which they have been the theatre. It is here that 
the descendants of the neolithic Brachycephals have been in 
unceasing contact with the dolichocephalic Itnmigrants coming 
from the north and west. 'ITieir successors have con turned to 
keep this " Watch on the Rhine." 

This rough and ready distribution, based on data yielded 
by the cephalic index, does not work out precisely in the same 
way when stature is employed for its demonstration.' Still, 
although we find variation in certain points, the general facts 
are confirmed. 

Save in one locality, situated to the north of Valenciennes 
at the extremity of the Ardennes hills, where stature is low, 
the height of the Belgians is classed in anthropological parlance 
as mediiun. As a whole it is about a centimetre greater than 
that of Frenchmen (Flemish influence), and about a centimetre 
lower than that of Dutchmen (Walloon influence). This looks 
like confirmation, as regards the Belgian population as a whole, 
of what we have just said about the territorial boundaries 
between the two main European races. By their stature 
Belgians, as a whole, are no longer Northerners ; but they are 
not yet quite the same as their French neighbours. They still 
share, either as a mixed or as a cross-bred population, in the 
characters of the races responsible for their existence. 

It is in territorial delimitations such as these that the value 
of an accurate distinction between the various human elements 
would lie. They would quite surely result in revealing the 
prinodtive types and in enabling a reconstruction of the features 
of the original races to be effected. 


The linguistic dividing line in Belgium is just as character- 
istic of human stature as it was of cephalic index. 

ThO' Finish zone contains taller men than the Walloon. 
The niicram stature of the Flemings is i metre 66i ; of the 
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WaUo(ms i metre 648. Furthermore, the proportion of tall 
individuals is greater in the Flemish zone. Thus it is legitimate 
to conclude that a certain number of individuals from the 
Walloon zone passed over into the area of their northern 
neighbours and thereby diminished the mean height of those 
neighbours. Here, too, such a discrimination as that of which 
we spoke just now would put these facts in their proper light. 

Belgian authorities have remarked tliis wateriirg down in 
the Flemish provinces of the characteristics representative of 
the Germanic race. Limburg contains the tallest population 
of all Belgium. Going west from this province we note that 
height diminishes : " from Limburg to west Flanders the 
Germans have lost in ethnic influence what they have gained 
in territorial expansion.”* 

The map showing the present state of stature in Belgium 
is extremely instructive. In it one sees that if the greatest 
stature is to be found in Limburg (i metre 666), the lowest is 
to be found in Hainaut (i metre 640), the province in which we 
remarked the influence of the neighbouring French people. 

In this map the province jof Brabant well illustrates the 
contact of the two races in question. Stature, greater than in 
the Walloon country, is yet less than in the Flemish districts. 
This is due to the fact that in this mixed zone two arrondisse- 
ments are Flemish and only one Walloon. 

The fact that the Belgian Brachycephals are taller than 
the French Brachycephals may be explained in the same 
fashion. It is evident that the Belgian population characterized 
by a round head-form is of the same origin — since its other 
characters are concomitant — as the French brachycephalic 
population. Its greater average height would seem to be due 
to the inflltration of people of Gennanic origin whom we call 
Flemings to-day. For I do not think there is any ground for 
bringing in the arrival in that country of immigrants of Asiatic 
race by way of explanation of this greater height of the Belgian 
Brachycephals. 

These taller Brachycephals and these Dolichocephals 
whose stature is lower than one would have supposed a priori, 
would clearly appear to express ethnic intermixture. With 
regard to the quality of these variations, it would seem also 
that the neolithic Brachycephals and their descendants must 
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have constituted a sufficiently coherent mass before the 
arrival of the Germans. 

This is what Houz^, also, thought when he wrote the 
foUowing : " Pre-Germanic Belgium was inhabited by the 
descendants of the Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, and Furfooz 
races. The brachycephalic element must have predominated 
because, despite their successive invasions, the tall dolicho- 
cephalic Germans have been more or less absorbed. Their 
influence has made itself felt chiefly in the Belgian Low country, 
in the Flemish zone. Mid and upper Belgium, although 
strongly impregnated with German blood, has been better 
able to resist the immigrants. 

The proportions of the various groups of height will change 
year by year as a result of a more and more intimate inter- 
mixture of our populations who are divided by language, 
cephalic index, the colour of the hair and eyes, stature, and 
other physical and moral characters already mentioned.” 

We alluded just now to the Adriatic — or sub-Adriatic — 
race whose presence it is believed has been demonstrated in 
some parts of Belgium. In passing I ask myself whether this 
secondary race of Deniker’s is such in appearance only ? Is it 
not a product of the mistake made in making too wide a use 
of mean characters ? lam well aware that there is nothing to 
prevent the Adriatic race from Altering from the Dinaric 
region through Croatia, Carinthia and South Germany as far 
as Lorraine and Belgium ; but I do not think such penetration 
has yet been completely demonstrated. Then, do we know 
under what conditions the Adriatic race was confined within 
those areas in which we find it at its most homogeneous and 
in its greatest concentration ? Whence did it come in the 
beginning ? From the north or the east ? 

According to the present state of our knowledge the 
Belgian people of the present day appear to be composed in 
the main of two races. The Nordic (or Germanic) race 
established itself in the northern part of the country, 2ind the 
Celtic race in the southern part. Neither the one nor the other 
is pure. Inhabiting territory where communications were 
open, they were easily penetrated. The principal result of 
this juxtaposition and cross-breeding has been diminution in 
stature and attenuation of dolichocephaly on the one hand, 
and a slight increase of stature and a diminution of brachy- 
cejdlialy on the other. 
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Maybe there also exist, notably in the southeastern 
districts of Belgium, attenuated representatives of the Adriatic 
race ? 

Political opinion has often been highly divergent between 
the Walloons and Flemings in Belgium. During the great 
war — and even afterwards — these divergences sometimes took 
on a separationist complexion. 

Is this to say that we must see therein a racial influence 
— something like the imperative voice of ethnic necessity ? 
I think, rather, that the history of these latter centuries will 
explain without any other aid the differences between these 
" etats d'ame.” 

But the retort may be made that we have also to explain 
wl)y some peoples accept, or refuse to accept, certain primary 
destinies out of which their entire future flows. I admit that 
my difficulty is that I can reply with nothing beyond mere 
words. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The British Isles 

G reat Britain and Ireland have not always enjoyed 
a " splendid isolation In the early Quaternary, 
when Europe was finding its geological equilibrium, there was 
a land bridge between the south of England and the north of 
France. On its width authorities do not agree. According 
to some it was relatively narrow, boimded on east and west 
by constricted gulfs, while others hold that there was a land 
connection eastwards as far as the Low Countries and west- 
wards as far as Brittany. This was low-lying land in whose 
thalweg the existing Thames and Rhine waters flowed northeast 
and those of the Seine west. Thus the geographical aspect 
of this area was very different from what it is to-day. The 
St. George’s Channel then formed a huge lake, narrow and 
with an indented shore like a fiord, spreading its waters to the 
southeast ; and the north of Ireland was joined to Scotland. 
The existing geography is the result of successive land 
subsidences.* 

Southern England has been inhabited from very early 
times. One of the most ancient of all human remains (the 
Piltdown skull) was found here. Though there is not one of 
them left in Scotland to-day, the Scottish glaciers long covered 
the whole of the British Isles with a continuous sheet of ice, 
with the exception of that part of the country south of the 
Thames and the mouth of the Severn. Slightly to the north 
of this line, however, the summits of the Pennine range emerged 
like lost islands in the immensity of the ice sheet, and pushed 
a headland out to the sea to ^e east. At the foot of the 
ice barrier EUphas and the whole procession of quaternary 
mammals roamed in search of pasture. Palaeolithic hunters 
pursued them, and have left us their implements. 

Whence came these padaeolithic people ? Was it perhaps 
from France ? In any case from regions in those days joined 
to die south of England. 

’ LXXVm, p. 316 ud nuip. 
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England, however, would seem to have been inhabited 
eariier even than this. As I write these lines the special 
journals announce and comment on fresh discoveries by Reid 
Moir in the pliocene formations near Ipswich.* It IooIk more 
and more certain that the implements found in the Red Crag 
of the upper Pliocene have been deliberately flaked. Hence 
these finds once more raise the burning question of Tertiary 
man. Even though it may be answer^ affirmatively as 
regard artefacts, we may possibly have to wait a long time 
before we discover the remains of their fabricator. Yet who 
knows 1 Chance is a most gallant worker ! Moreover, it 
is not so long since we came into possession of our few 
bone fragments of Chellean man, and we have more 
chances than our predecessors had of making rapid progress 
in discovery. 

In proportion as the glaciers disappeared, with an increasing 
amelioration of the climate, Man pushed further into the lands 
freed from the ice. Thus, from Quaternary times onwards 
England gradually became populated further and further to 
the north. Civilizations identical with those flourishing on 
the neighbouring ice-free continent, in France, blossomed also 
on English soil. The Chellean folk flaked their hand axes 
(coups de poing) in England, and the Moustierian people 
their cutters and points. Traces of this industry are 
found both in the alluvium and in caves. The genealogy 
of the English industries is recorded stratigraphically in 
exactly the same manner for the same periods as it is on 
the Continent. 

Furthermore, the crania found in England (the Piltdown 
skull must be considered as a case apart) exhibit the same ethnic 
features as those found in neighbouring regions on the 
Continent. They are representative both of the inferior brutal 
type {Homo neanderthalensis) and the more highly evolved and 
noble type (Laugerie-Chancelade). 

Had the Ipswich skeleton been recognized by science as a 
discovery whose stratigraphic origin was beyond doubt. 
England would have possessed the most ancient human remains 
in Europe, but, as is known, Reid Moir loyally admitted that 

* CLXI. Reid Moir has carried his researches further. In February, 
>933, he showed farther flints, which he believes to be intentionally flaked, 
to the Royal Anthropological Institute. These have not been accepted by 
all prehistorians. 
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he had been mistaken with regard to the general chronological 
date to be attributed to this skeleton.’ 


Nevertheless England has contributed to Anthropology 
one of the earliest and most valuable human remains that our 
history could have — the Piltdown skull of which mention has 
been made already and whose philosophical importance is 
considerable. A certain number of authorities still consider 
that the Galley Hill cranium which was found in 1888 in the 
middle of the pleistcene gravel of Northfieet, in Kent,’ belongs 
to the Chellean. If this discovery is to be considered authentic 
in regard to its chronology it would prove that the Homo 
sapiens t5T}e goes back to a very distant epoch. Moreover, is 
this not made plain by the remains of Eoanihropus dawsom ? 
But too much doubt still hangs over the Galley HiU specimen 
to let us consider it here as demonstrative. Boule, who saw 
the cranium in the British Museum, definitely reserves 
judgment.^ 

Human remains belonging to the Moustierian race are, 
so far, rare in England. In 1884 there was found in a clay 
pocket in the Bury St Edmunds chalk in Suffolk a few fragments 
of jawbones and skulls “ barely in a sufficient state of pre- 
servation to allow of them being classed as of Neanderthal 
type.”'' 

In 1911’ Marett discovered a few human molars m 
association with bones of Rhinoceros tichorhinus and 
Mou stierian implements in the St. Brelade cave in Jersey.® 

Human remains belonging to the later period of the 
Palaeolithic au'e likewise extremely rare in England, though 
the earliest discovery of a pleistocene skeleton (not counting 

> CLXI, p. 194. 

* CXXlll, p. 178 (a chapter is devoted to this discovery) and p. 143 
(This reference is to the 1915 edition. In the 1925 edition Sir Arthur Keith 
(p xiit of Preface to and edition) admits that his faith in the antiquity of 
Galley Hill man has been shaken considerably.) (Translator’s Note.) 

3 XXI, p. i8i. 

♦ The provenance of this quotation is not given. Sir Arthur Keith 
says, on p. 246 of the new edition of CXXlll, " the Bury St. Edmunds skull 
IS such a fragmentary document that one may well hesitate in forming any 
certain oonclusion as to the type of person it represents." (Translator's 
Note.) 

3 The actual discovery was made in 1910. (Translator's Note.) 

b CLI and CXXlll, P- 183 (and edition.) 
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tite Cannstadt skull found in Wurttembeiqf — whose chrono- 
logical position is doubtful) was made here — the famous Red 
Lady of Paviland dug up in 1823 by Buckland in the Paviland 
cave in Wales, and now in the Oxford Museum. The descrip- 
tion was due to the fact that the bones were coloured red by 
iron oxide. The skeleton dates from the Aurignacian period ^ 
and presents the Cro-Magnon racial characters.* 

Up to date the discoveries made in England have in no 
way contradicted the testimony of France as regard human 
types or upset the paleolithic genealogy established. 

Although the generations of Man at the close of the 
Pleistocene followed one another in the British Isles in the same 
order of culture and ethnic type as on the continent, England, 
nevertheless, was to be isolated from the rest of Europe for a 
certain period. When the polished stone civilization appeared' 
on the scene the then dolichocephalic folk of England were not 
invaded by Brachycephals as were the dolichocephailic folk of 
France of the same period. The jea, which at that time had' 
for long cut off from each other these two portions of the 
continent, temporarily (saved the British Isles from this 
invasion.") The English folk of the time accepted the new 
civilization, but the men responsible for it remained without, 
or if they got into the country they only came in, so to speak, 
in minute doses. 

We have seen that the skeletons in the long barrows had 
a dolichocephalic cranium and a leptoprosopic face. They 
belonged to the group of neohthic Dolichocephals described in 
the chapter on France. It is only in the bronze age that 
any notable quantity of Brachycephals are to be found in 
England. 

The round barrows contain quite a different kind of 
skeleton from the long barrows. Thumam demonstrates* that 
65 skeletons found in the long barrows all gave relatively very 
low cephalic indices (from 63 to 77), the mean being 71. 
This figure shows a very high degree of dolichocephaly. 
Seventy crania from the round barrows, on the contrary, 
yielded no index lower than 74 ; the most highly.brachycephahc 
individuals reached 89. The mean cephalic index of this 

• CCXLVl, p. 1 . CXXIII, p. 67 (2nd edition) , XXI, p 261. (See 
also Prof Sollas's Huxley Memorial Lecture, Jourti. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 
*913. vol. xUu, p. I.) 

“ CCLV, p. 385. 
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sme$ is 8x. Placing these two groups side by side, in two 
cciunms, one sees that the figures of the 2 nd column begin 
where the otho^ leave off. The picture is that of a genuine 
succession of foreign elements. And if the round barrows 
contain a certain number of dolichocephalic skdetons the 
explanation is simple — ^the Brachyceph^ newly arrived on 
Engli^ territory did not exterminate the earlier population 
(maybe, moreover, they came in peace). There was no reason 
why they should exterminate them ; they simply mixed with 
the older population. The bronze age tombs present the 
earliest image of that anthropwlogically composite group, in 
which Dolichocephals predominate, which was thenceforward 
to become the English people. Moreover, these Brachycephals 
were never, at any period of history or in any part of the 
British Isles, to become sufficiently numerous to impose them- 
selves ethnically on the population. Even to-day the ethnic 
physiognomy of England, considered as a whole, is distinctly 
dolichocephalic. 

During the great war the journalists of Western Europe 
who visited the British front all reported the impression made 
on them by the physique of the troops, their generally tall 
stature and their air of good health. Without being anthro- 
pologists they realized that they saw before them a distinct 
race having special features such as height, pigmentation, etc. 
This is proof of the fact that even to-day certain regions have 
been less ethnically contaminated than others. 

* 

* * 

What are the present anthn^logical characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles ? 

Quite a constellation of anthropologists whose work goes 
back to an early date (and here we must mention Beddoe), 
have studied England, so that we are enabled to grasp in its 
main lines the ethnic physiognomy of her people. 

The first fact to emerge from a glance at the poimlation 
as a whole is that the English must be classed as belonging to 
the Nordic (or Germanic) race on account of their tall stature, 
their doHcffiocephaly and their fair hair. But perfect ethnic 
harmony does not exist everywhere throughout the United 
Kingdom and the above characters are not always concomitant 
as they ought to be, racially, for a precise diagnosis of the 
type. 
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In Ms diart of the cephalic index Riple^r* does not cite 
any mean index higho' than 80.4 (in the west of Ireland) ; and 
the lowest figure (76 and odd fractions) is met with both in 
Ireland and in Scotland and England. In Deniker's map* 
a large part of the British Isles remains blank. Such areas as 
are coloured are dolichocephalic and sub-dolichocephaUc 
(Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland). One small area in 
the west of Ireland remains apart. It lies in the peninsular 
dominated by the Mayo mountains in a Gaelic speaking district, 
where the percentage of dark-haired individuals is very high. 

Reading over again the work of Beddoe and examining 
Ripley’s and Deniker’s maps, one realizes the urgent necessity 
for those regional investigations which we never cease to call 
for in all lands, and which are here needed for a knowledge of 
the descriptive anthropology of the British Isles. When, for 
example, one places the distribution of hair colour side by side 
with the distribution of dolichoc^halic indices and of stature, 
one is very much struck by certain correspondences. And the 
anthropological maps, which sometimes are based only on 
two or three thousand observed cases, are really inadequate. 
Frequently, moreover, they lead to serious errors on the part 
of writers who do not possess the qualifications necessary for 
a critical appreciation of such data. 

The blond regions of the British Isles are mainly in the 
north and east of England, and after these come the south 
and north of Scotland. But in between these two last blond 
zones there are districts in Argyll and Inverness where dark- 
haired people are numerous, whereas in no part of England 
are there so many dark-haired folk except Cornwall. There 
are very few fair individuals in Ireland, it would seem, and it 
is somewhat surprising for more than one reason to find such 
a large proportion of dark-haired people in Ulster. One would 
not expect it there, knowing that in Ulster there are so many 
English immigrants. And at the same time one is surprised 
to note that Ulster, relatively so rich in pigmentation, seems to 
contain a population of rather tall men. I think that we are 
here confronted with an insufficient differentiation of these 
diffarent characters and we should only risk premature 
conclusions were we to try to discriminate further. Are we 
faced with the results of cross-breeding where one of the 

> OOXX, p. 300. 

« W. 
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progenitors supplied the tall stature and dolichocephaljr and 
the other the dark hair ? 

Stature merits more detailed study, district by district, 
throughout the whole of the British Isles, than it has hitherto 
received. It would be sure to reveal interesting facts about 
the early population settled in Albion from pre-historic times. 
Certain areas are inhabited by people whose mean height 
presents notable variations even within circumscribed districts, 
and this may be a hint of originally heterogeneous ethnic 
elements. We must not lose sight of the arrival of the 
brachycephalic type at least with the introduction of bronze. 
What has become of that element in the population of the 
British Isles as a whole ? Did they remain concentrated in 
certain localities ? Or did they mix their blood with that of 
other types 

In any case, such as they are, the data relative to English 
stature do jdeld information of lively interest. 

The first point is that Scotland appears to possess the 
tallest men in the world. The Scottish Highlanders — 
especially one group of them — are the tallest men in existence. 
They are taller than the Patagonians, who for long figured 
at the top of the anthropological lists. They are taller than 
the tallest men in Africa (the Fulani, probably)', or in North 
America (probably the Cheyenne and Mohave Indians), taller 
than any of the Polynesians. 

Moreover, tall men are common to almost the whole of 
Scotland. Their mean height is greater than i metre 72. To 
equal this figure in Europe we must go to the Livonians of 
Courland, and to the European population of Norway. In one 
locality, Galloway, in the southwest, the Scots stature even 
reaches i metre 78. Stature decreases with regularity as we 
go north from this district. It decreases suddenly in the west, 
in Lanark (i metre 73) ; and this is interesting because across 
on the other side of the water Ireland constitutes a centre of 
lower stature. Irish influence might have been felt on the west 
side of Scotland. And such a modification, coming from such 
a source, would indicate human emigration from Ireland into 
Scotland at some undetermined date which ought t 0 be 
discovered. 

* Jtecent observationa on the people of Pabomey would seem to indicate 
that there are very tall individuals in West Africa ; the average of the Pila- 
(a little group which, perhaps, was a picked one) measured by Gironcourt 
ww r metre 87. CCLXVII. p. 538. 
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Howerer, in spite of the diminished height in the west 
the stature of the Scots none the less remains extraordinarily 
great by comparison with the world's mean. These tali men 
were always formidable fighters : the Romans were unable to 
penetrate their mountain fastnesses. 

To what can we ascribe this great stature ? This is the 
kind of phenomenon that must embarrass those who put 
everything down to the influence of environment. 

In England there is a decrease in stature as we go from 
north southwards, due to the influence, in the north, of the 
tall stature of the Scots, notably those, so near the border, in 
the hills of Galloway. On the east coast the stature is great, 
as also in the Gimish peninsular. And as regau-ds Cornwall, 
the superposition of the map for height on that of the chart for 
hair and eye colour, with a view of arriving at an ethnic 
diagnosis, likewise gives food for thought. 

In the English midlands the average height of the people 
only reaches i metre 68. This is a low figure by compauison 
with that for Scotland, but it is high in relation to the rest of 
Europe, and calls for certain observations. Here we are 
among the most industrial centres of the country, in an area 
where the manufacturing towns are most thickly concentrated. 
We have already called attention to the fact that stature is 
usually higher in those rural districts surrounding urban 
centres. Do the English towns form an exception to this rule ? 
Beddoe, in his investigations, noted that the height of industrial 
workers in England appears to be below that of the country 
people. But, as I have already remarked, the further our 
anthropological investigations advance the more do we note 
the reality of this increased height in large urban centres. 

What, then, are we to think of this lower stature in the 
midlands and south of England ? 

Is it due, in part at all events, to some as yet unrevealed 
ethnic factor ? It is an open question — all the more so in 
that it would appear that the ethnic influence of those human 
groups whose historical arrival in the British Isles is known to 
us, has persisted quite distinctly. 

In general the tall stature zones correspond with the 
districts in which the Scandinavians formerly settled. The 
lower stature of the present population (is it really lower, or 
is this a deceptive appearance due to the means ?) in those 
parts where the Angles and Saxons got a footing would suggest 
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tluit the invaders were smaller people. In a geiwrid way, too, 
the people of localities having Celtic names are of smaller 
stature.* 

Nevertheless we repeat that all these facts call tor 
confirmation by more careful investigations than those whkh 
3Uelded the results of which we now make use, investigations 
as strictly detailed as those Houz4 demanded for Belgium 
when he proposed that each commune should be anal}r5ed 
separately. 

Wales is inhabited by smaller men than those of the rest 
of the British Isles. Do these people not claim a difierent 
origin, and do they not speak another language ? All the same, 
we must remain sceprtical as regards such a correspondence. 
The harmony is too facile ! Was Wales always and entirely a 
land so set apart that ethnically it could never have been 
contaminated. 

As for Ireland, it is in much the same case as England in 
regard to the stature of its inhabitants. The littoral is almost 
everywhere peopled by tall men, whereas in the interior one 
finds smaller people. One fact indicated by Taylor merits 
notice.* The shore regions characterized by tall stature are 
precisely those in which traces of Scandinavian place-names 
are to be found. Thus we see in Ireland something of the 
nature noted in England — the persistence of the population 
which came formerly from Norway. 

Speaking of Ireland, we must not omit to mention one 
further little fact. The locality in which the lowest stature has 
so far been noted by anthropologists is exactly that in which, 
in connection with the cephalic index, we have drawn attention 
to the presence of individuals with brachycephalic heads— 
the western peninsular dominated by the Mayo mountains. 


‘ We must also envisage the influence of Brythons, It is believed that 
the fint Brythons amved in En^and during the Hallstatt period (formerly 
their arrival was considered to be between 300 and 300 B.C., during the firrt 
La Ttoe period) . The new hypothesis is based on the discovery of earher 
pottery coming from Celtic or Cmticized lands and found for the first time at 
Hcnjgistbury Head to the west of Southampton {Raport of the Sodaty of 
AntioMfias of London, No. iii, 1915). This ceramic (keded or globular vaaet 
recauing those of the I^enean tumuli dating from the close of the Hallstatt 
period) Carries on the bronze age ceramics of Bavaria and would refiieaeat 
the arrival in AqaJtania of Celts who had come from thence (OXV, p, aflfi). 
Ifight we not suppose that these importers of Celtic pottery had arrived still 
eanmr in England, and could we not attribute to them the bracbycephaly of 
tte round hamws ? 1 merely put the question. 

> un, p. 60. 
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Tfau area serves to dranonstrate at one and the same time 
the solid basis fm* our ideas about morphological characters 
being hereditary, and also the necessity to make more exact 
investigations so that regional analysis can ever3where be 
effected. This confined district, facing the Atlantic, poss^ses 
at once the lowest stature and by its mean character the 
nearest approach to brachycephaly in the whole of the British 
Isles. Over and above this, dark hair is common in the 
locality. The attention of historians and linguists ought to 
be drawn to this fact of ethnological geography — this probable 
relic of a forgotten group. 

If we sum up what the distribution of the cephalic index 
reveals in the four political divisions of the British Isles, we 
shall note the remarkable uniformity of the mean index. 
Looked at thus, England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland are 
peopled by Dolichocephals and sub-DolichocepJials. The 
Scots would appear to have the longest heads (index of 77.8), 
and the Welsh the shortest (index of 78.8). But the geo- 
graphical masses to which we apply these mean indices are, 
as we know, more apparent than real. Engli^ writers have 
recently shown the presence of numerous Brachycephals in 
Ireland, and, what is much more interesting because less 
expected, of Mesaticephals and sub-Brachycephals at many 
points in the north of Scotland and in England. 

Evidently the British, despite their island isolation, do 
not represent — or no longer represent — a pure race. Moreover, 
historical events seen in the light of Anthropology would 
suggest this conclusion. It is only necessary to recall the 
characteristics of the dolichocephahc races of the old and new 
stone ages, and to call to mind the brachycephalic population 
which succeeded them in the bronze age, and in all likelihood, 
in the iron age. Both types have left descendants. A certain 
number of these, confined within geographical bounds not 
conducive to intermixture, have been able to preserve their 
ancestral characters ; the rest have been crossed. We shall 
note, however, that in both cases the product is nearly alwa3?s 
tall. This character has survived ethnic mixture, and has 
dominated it. This is a fact which ethnologists and eugenists 
should underline. 

The Briti^ Isles, by their very insularity, pose a certain 
number of problems to anthropologists in which historians may 
find ai^guments. Is it not asserted that nothing is known of the 
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poptilaikm ^diich inhabited these islands before Caesar landed 
in England ? We are told that Celts and Gaels and Iberians 
lived in Ireland and that at a later date the Scots invaded 
Caledonia. Did they not give their name to Scotland ? But 
who w»e the ancestors of these Scots ? Where did they come 
from before they settled down in Ireland ? Were they not 
the descendants of the Scandinavians, of those hardy navigators 
who landed, in many periods, in the British Isles ?’ 

We noted above how great is the stature of the Scots. 
This people, furthermore, is largely dolichocephalic. Did the 
primitive inhabitants of Ireland p>osse5s these same characters ? 
But these morphological characters would not seem to square 
with those we imagine ought to be represented by the Celts, 
the Gaels and the Iberians. Ireland, then, was already an 
ethnic complex ! How did this come about ? One of two 
things must have happened : either the Scots, arriving in 
Scotland, found there a population exhibiting the characters 
still possessed by the Scottish people and did not in any way 
modify them, or else the Scots were of the same *' ethnic 
colour " as the Caledonians whom they invaded. Or we may 
suppose again that the Scots were of different race from the 
Caledonians, but that they were more or less absorbed by them. 

As for the Angles, Piets, Saxons, Danes and Normans, 
whose invasions of the British Isles followed one upon the 
other, they would all appear to have belonged to the Germanic 
race. Thus the Briti^ Isles would have known two main 
dolichocephalic stocks, the prehistoric people (up to and 
including the Neolithic folk), and the Kymric invaders. The 
brachycephalic stock of the bronze age whose presence we 
note in continental Europe, notably in the Swiss Lake dwellings, 
might have been the one that provided the British brachy- 
cephalic races ; it would have been the first cause of cross- 
breeding. Should we perhaps consider it, according to the 
new ideas, to be an advance guard of the Biythons of the 
Hallstatt period ?* 

I We said further back that those coastal regions in Ireland in which 
tiie tallest people are to be found (Taylor) are those which show traces of 
Scandinavian idace>names. 

* Round-headed individuals of the same type as those found at Ofnet 
and recently at %hitrd, of Aunraacian age, were excavated in 1923 by the 
Speleological Society of Bristol University from Aveline’s Hole and described 
by Prof. £. Pasreett and ^ A. Keith in Nos. i, 2 and 4 of the published 
Proe»e 4 itus, vol. i. 1919-30, 1930-31. and 1933-24. Thus people having an 
index of So were living in the West of England somewhere between 8,000 and 
10,000 B.C. (Tcaaslator’s Note.) 
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By a proposition in the opposite sense, the British Isles 
give us some information as to the anthropological characters 
of the peoples mentioned above — ^Angles, Piets, etc., about 
whom we know nothing certain. Judging by the present 
ethnic physiognomy of the British Isles, it would seem probable 
that these peoples belonged to the tall, fresh-complexioned 
race of Doli(±ocephals. They were Nordic groups.* A 
description of the present-day English would serve as a 
morpholc^cal description of these old invaders, whose 
characters are known to us only from accounts whose greatest 
virtue lies no more in their precision than in their authenticity. 

The Angles, a people of ancient Germany, contrary to many 
of the tribes of that country, really belonged to the race 
bearing that name. 


' In the Preface to the 2nd edition (1925) of CXXIII, p. vii, Sir Arthur 
Keith says : — “ In England daring the last ten years many things have 
happened which alter our ouUook on ancient man. To the list of crania of 
Palaeolithic Englishman I have had to add three found m a cave in the 
Mendips by the enthusiastic members of the Speleological Society of Bristol 
University, amd one from Baker's Hole on the Thames, near Gravesend, 
entrusted to me for examination by Mr. Martin A. C Hinton. These bear out 
the conclusion reached in the last edition that men with long, narrow heads 
lived in England long before the dawn of the Neolithic period." These 
discovenes are respectively described on pp. 140 fi. and 16a a. (Translator’s 
Note.) 
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HoUJkND 

T he Low Countries, like the British Isles north of the 
Thames, and like the other northern cotmtries, cannot 
contribute data to the earliest European archaeology. To be 
convinced of the impossibility of their so doing one has only to 
recall the great glacial expansion which covered northern 
Europe with an ice sheet up to about the level of Antwerp. 
The localities which would have been the most favourable for 
human occupation were Dutch Limbrirg and the hilly country 
dominating it, beyond Maastricht, whose rich flint quarries 
exploited by the neolithic people and in which area the 
Campignian industry left so many souvenirs. Holland will 
not add to the list of prehistoric skdetons 3delded by European 
excavation any such data as were supplied to human 
Palaeontology by her more favoured neighbour, Belgium. 
But the modem Anthropology of Holland will contribute some 
very interesting information. 

Only a few years ago Holland was considered to belong 
entirely to the Nordic group. The language sp>oken by its 
inhabitants certainly helped to suggest this attribution. The 
men of the Low Countries were grouped together with the 
Germans of the west in order arbitrarily — as we shall see — 
to extsid the habitat of the tall blond Dolichocephals of the 
continoit. 

TcHiay we see matters in a somewhat difierent l^ht. 
And although many Dutch folk certainly belong to the Nordic 
race, they have close beside them in their own territory a 
fairly large propmlion of fellow citizens who do not resonUe 
them {flrysically in the least. A large part of southwest 
Holland is peopled by Brachycq>hals, frequently brunets, and 
th«te roundheads who occupy a part of the I^tch territtny 
are not immigrants of yesterday. Fifty years ago Sasse 
picked out ultra-brachycephalic specimens with a cejflialic 
Kidex of 85.6. fr<»n among crania in the Zeeland tumuli 
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(Zuid-Bevdand island). Further, throog^KHit this southwest 
p(»rtion of the country, in idiich inundations have been so 
frequent and so destructive, and in which the human work of 
defence against them has been so marvellous, the flooded towns 
whose cemeteries have been discovered, notably several cities 
submerged in the sixteenth century, also yielded, as we shall 
see, a large number of obvious Brachycephals. Thus it is 
certain that when the Romans first came to know the Batavi — 
we will give this name to all the Dutch for the moment — they 
were not exclusively composed of those tall, blue-eyed men who 
so greatly astonished the L^onaries. There were already 
among them, in numbers impossible to picture from our modem 
statistics, men of the Celtic race — Brachycephals with dark 
hair and eyes. 

For all those who are interested not only in events, but in 
their causes, and for all those who seek to link the men 
themselves with historic events, it would be of the greatest 
interest to know which of these two human groups was 
on Dutch ''soil first. The anthropologists of the country 
are not in agreement on this point, and two different 
camps of ethnologists have asserted, with equal authority, 
the priority of the group whose defenders they have consti- 
tuted themselves. 

This question of history will answer itself when more 
numerous discoveries of ancient burials have been made, 
and have been described with the necessary method. 
But, we repeat, except in Dutch Limburg, there is little 
chance of meeting with human remains earlier than the 
Neolithic. 

"We shall have to settle one controversial matter at once — 
the question of the survival of the Neanderthaloid type in the 
Zuider Zee region. We know that among the dolichocephalic 
Frisian crania a form was met with which, by its relative 
platycephaly, its prominent superciliary arches, and its 
flattened forehead, recalls — ^thou^ not very closely — the 
classic type of the Neanderthal race. Thus BcUavus genuimts 
of Biumenbach, studied by Huxley, and mentioned by de 
Quartrefages and Hamy in their Crania etimica, need 
not detain us long. These, spatially, were excepticmal 
diaractors, more or less exaggerated in one direction or 
another, sudi as are to be found in every craniological series. 
It would only be to exaggerate its importance to consider this 
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type as the survival, in one small comer of Hdkmd, of the 
ancient Moustierian human type.* 


Let us take a rapid glance at Holland's anthropological 
inventory. In general the men of the Low Countries are 
notably above the average height (i metre 675 to i metre 68). 
But such a datum gives no information as to whether the Dutch 
race is homogeneous or otherwise, and even completely 
disguises the ethnic realities of the country. It falsifies the 
synthetic picture that we have to build up. It is only when 
we come to examine individual specimens that we find that 
about one-third of the inhabitants exceed i metre 70 ; which 
leads us to think that there must be a certain number of 
Dutchmen of small and medium stature. But are these 
scattered among the general mass of the population, or are 
they to be found in special areas ? 

The distribution of stature according to provinces at once 
throws light on the question. In fact, even when it is merely 
indicated by the inadequate method of averaging, we shall 
see that stature increases as we go from south northwards. 
In general, those Dutchmen dwelling nearest to Belgium are 
smaller than their fellow citizens of the northern provinces. 
Thus the men of North Brabant are much smaller (i metre 65) 
than those of Friesland (i metre 69). We need go no further 
to realize the ethnic duality of Holland. The three southern 
provinces of the Low Countries — ^Zeeland, North Brabant and 
Limburg — exhibit the three lowest statures of the whole 
kingdom. Limburg, however, contiguous to Germany, 
contains a large proportion of individuals of Germanic race. 
Of the above three provinces, it has the least low stature 
(x metre 668). 

Thus, height alone, a single element among racial 
distinctions, permits us to assert that Holland does not contain 
a pme race, but that two races at least are to be met with in 
its territory. We have already noted this phenomenon in 
Bdgium, but there it was more apparent because it was still 
marked by a difference in language. 


* I neverthdew recall tttat Virchow gave to a few crania from the 
islands of Uric and Marken, in the Zuider Zee, a genealogical significance when 
he set down the early Frisians as belonging, not to the Germanic bnt to a much 
more primitive Nea^erthalokl type 1 
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Fdlowing Bolk' we may at once name these two races — 
one is Ksmiric, the other Celtic. At what period did they 
respectivdy establish themselves ? And under what conditions 
are they met with ? Which of them, among the tribes whose 
names the Ronums preserved, belonged to the Kymric and which 
to the Celtic race ? 

The solution of the last point, which would be of some 
interest to historians, should not be impossible if the tribes 
mentioned by the Roman chroniclers have stayed where they 
were then located. As a fact, anthropological studies are 
sufficiently far advanced in Holland (though this is not to say 
they are complete — far from it) to enable us to superpose the 
map giving the anthropological characters of the present-day 
population on that of ^e distribution of the ancient tribes of 
Caesar’s day. 

The statistics of height by themselves will allow of our 
finding the point of contact of the two principal races. This 
lies in the iMundauy zone stretching along the northwest of 
Belgium and southwest of Holland, and lying in the present-day 
Belgian aireas of the province of Antwerp and the Flanders, 
and the present-day Dutch areas of North Brabant and 
Zeeland. 

This last district still exhibits a lively image of this 
juxtaposition of races. The whole of the western portion is 
inhabited by men notably taller (i metre 678) than in the 
eastern portion (i metre 654). The maritime zone — we shall 
adduce proof thereof, later on — ^really seems to hold men of 
the Kymric race : coasts, maybe, occupied by Scandinavian 
pirates ? The landward zone, which in the map looks like a 
geographical portion of Belgium, and contains the little town 
of Axel, exhibits a stature that is even remarkably low (i metre 
625), the lowest for the whole of Holland — though the mean 
is obtained from instifficient numbers. Later on we shall see 
whether other morphological characters are associated with 
height in such a way as to mark the existence in this locality 
of a special ethnic group. 

The island of WalAeren is a kind of ethnic synthesis, in 
miniature, of the two races in question. Its western portion 
contains tall men, far exceeding the Dutch average (Kymric 
race). The eastern portion, on the contrary, is inhabited by 
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the smallest people in the kingdom (Celtic race). Hldr 
is that of the inhabitants of mainland Zeeland. 

Dutch pigmentation and the Dutch cephalic index as a 
whole afford a striking demonstration of the general fact that 
there are two principal races, clearly differentiated, in the 
southern Low Countries, 

The whole of the northern part of the country and all 
those districts lying along the Zuider Zee are inhabited by 
longer-headed people than those of the south. Neverthdess 
the northern provinces do not exhibit such extreme dolicho- 
cephaly as is seen in Scandinavia among the North Norw^jians 
and the Swedes. The mean index for North Holland is slightly 
higher than among these people. Admixture with the Celtic 
race ? Yet, as a whole, they are at least sub-dohchocephalic. 
Thus Friesland has a mean index of 79.7 ; Groningen province 
79.8 ; South Holland 79 ; and Gelderland 79. North Brabant 
itself should yield an index of 79. All this betokens sub- 
dolichocephaly. The province of North Holland appears to 
be mesocephalic. In all likelihood it owes this character to 
the city of Amsterdam, which groups together representatives 
of both the main races and whose cephalic index is the highest 
in Holland (not counting the southwest of the kingdom), 
namely 80.7. 

With regard to the general dolichocephaly (or sub-dolicho- 
cephaly) of the north of Holland, we must add that the crania 
disinterred from the early txunuli and studied by Sasse and by 
Folmer showed indices of a far higher degree of dolichocephaly 
than those of the present-day * One may say that in the 
course of her history Holland has become brachycephalized. 
This in no way prejudices the question as to which of the two 
races first inhabited the country. 

A word as to the pigmentation of the Dutch. 

Eye colour has been the subject of a long and minute 
invest^ation by Bolk on nearly 500,000 persons. In ord^ 
to eliminate foreign ethnic factors the Jews were not induded 
in this analysis.* 

It is impossible to enter into all the details here, but Bolk's 
map* makes the certainty of the existence of these two human 

> .OCXZZ ; LZZI : LV. p. 39 ; CUll. p. 5 - 

* They woold not have materially altered the tesulta of the 
iave«t%atkm. 

* zvin, p. 579. 
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jtjiiip to the in the north a light-eyed area, in 
the sou^ an ar^ in whidi the people have dark eyes. 

Now we are in a position to associate light coloured eyes 
with doUcbocepbaly and tall stature in order to assert the 
existence ot the Germanic type in the northern provinces, and 
thare is every chance of finding similar associations of a 
difierent set of characters revealing the presence of the Celtic 
race in the southern area. In the interests of accuracy, 
however, we must make a comment on the subject of Bolk’s 
map. His investigation, important as it was, is not beyond 
criticism. It was carried out, as a matter of fact, in the schools, 
and we know how pigmentation may change during life. 
Fortunately the very large numbers on which the Dutch writer’s 
investigation was based give his results a good chance of being 
accurate. However — that still remains to be seen ! 

Travellers and writers who have noted the relative 
frequency of dark hair and eyes in the south of Holland have 
at once put this pigmentary wealth down to Spanish influence 
dating from the time of Charles V. The Dutch have 
legitimately protested against such an explanation. Modem 
anthropological investigations have supplied them with much 
more demonstrative reasons for not believing in such inter- 
mixture, only too easy to invent on the strength of historical 
events. The brown eyes and hair of the southern provinces of 
Holland are far older than the Spanish period.' One may 
consider it, without much fear of going wrong, to be 
prdiistoric and as dating here, as in Belgium, from the 
neolithic invasions. 

We must now consider the southwest of the Netherlands 
separately — ^that region in which, as we already know, we shall 
realize better than anywhere else the coming into contact of 
the two principal races of Western Europe. In this confined 
area there are facts of a nature to encourage our researches, 
and results which should inspire confidence in anthropological 
endeavour. 

We have already mentioned that the Dutch anthropologbt 
Sasse, when describing the crania found in the ancient 
tumuh at Nieuwland (Zuid-Beveland island), make known 
their extreme brachycephaly — 85.6. Was this something 
exceptional — a brachycephalic island completely isolated, 

' One onght to be able, further, to associate 'with these the dolicho- 
cephafy of the Spaniards, their stature, etc. 
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Sfiatiany and temporally, in the midst of a quite difierent 
ethnic world ? 

We know that the whole of southwest Holland is land 
xedaimed from the sea. The alluvia of the Rhine-Sdielde 
ddta, at the mercy of river and sea, are of an incredible 
instability. The lands comprised between these two divagating 
river mouths have only been created by dint of prodigious 
courage, patience under adversity, and the most arduous toil. 
It has bera said that £g3q)t is the gift of the Nile, Holland the 
gift of the Rhine. The comparison is inaccurate. In the Low 
Countries human toil alone is responsible. Certain portions 
of Holland are the result of the greatest defence against the 
elements the world has ever seen. And in spite of their 
gigantic labour and their dykes, the Dutch are often vanquished 
by the ocean. During the last five centuries many a town has 
be«i swallowed up by the sea. 

Occasionally we find the contents of the cemeteries washed 
up by the tide ; thus we are enabled to find out what the early 
population of Zeeland was like. Crania from the town of 
Saaftingen, submerged in 1540, were extreme in their brachy- 
cephaly (cephalic index of 86.8) ; those from the cemetery of 
Colijnsplaat even more so (88.2}. Basse's results do not, 
therefore, stand alone. They are extended spatially and go 
back with perfect precision into the past. Nevertheless, the 
skeletons washed up by the tide from the town of Reymerswaal. 
swallowed up in 1631, were much less brachycephalic (82.4). 
We are here on the boundary of the ethnic island. 

The town of Domburg, on the northern shore of the island 
of Walcheren has been the subject of special study. The place 
where the cemetery was situated was called Woonplaats der 
Gothen in the early maps, in spite of the fact that the Goths 
are supposed never to have lived in the island. The skulls 
from this cemetery used to be attributed to the Normans udio 
in former da)rs made frequent incursions within the island 
borders ; but there is no proof whatever that such a theory 
is justified. It was based entirely on the differences noted 
between the types found in this graveyard and the present-day 
populati<m, of which some explanation was naturally attempted. 
The majority of the crania of ancient Domburg are doHdro- 
cq^dialic. The tables giving the measurements made by de Man 
and Basse indicated no more than 12 per cent, of sub- 
bdi^ycepbals. 
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It has been said that the name Zeeland means hat Zeeuwen. 
lanA — ^the land of the Suevi. But at what period did these 
Suevi, who for long had been raiding, take the place of the 
MenapU who occupied the delta of the rivers in Ctcsar's day ? 
Saint Eloi, who converted the Suevi in the seventh century, 
makes no further mention of the Menapii who “ directly 
according to the inhabitants are called, in Latin, by the name 
of Zedandi. But are these the same Suevi as those who, 
according to Tacitus, pillaged the Usipetes coming from the 
British Isles in the year 83 ? Or are they those Suevi who, as 
early as the time of Augustus, were settled on the left bank of 
the Rhine, or those who, in the time of Honorius (395-423) 
came to establish themselves in these regions by the permission 
of the inhabitants after having been driven out of their own 
country by the Ostrogoths ? These last were attacked in the 
fifth century by the Frisians, but they remained in 2 ^ 1 and 
until 881, when they were almost annihilated by Godfried the 
Dane.” « 

On the authority especially of the cephalic characters 
revealed by the skeletons found at Domburg, de Man came to 
the conclusion that this old cemetery " held the bodies of early 
Suevi, Anglo-Saxons, Normans and Zeelanders up till 920 ; 
and that the population that afterwards inhabited Walchcren 
for long retained the dolichocephalic type ”, but that, gradually, 
the Brachycephals coming probably from the south of Holland 
and the north of Brabant, modified this primitive type.* 
According to this writer the present-day brachycephalic 
population is foreign to the locality, and represents immigrants 
who settled here chiefly from the tenth century onwards. 

When he grouped these early cemeteries chronologically 
de Man noted that the earlier they were the higher the proportion 
of dolichocephalic types they contained. Thus old Domburg, 
already motioned, contained 70 per cent, of crama whose 
cephalic index was below 76. The pre-fifteenth century 
cemetery of Goes held 62 per cent. ; that of Bagi^ehof 59 per 
cent, (the date of the interments here probably ranged from 
1271 to 1723) ; whilst that of the port of Vlissingen (Flushing) 
in use from to 1812, contained no more than 33 per cent, 
of the dblichoceidialic t)rpe. 

> OXX. p. 144- 
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Tbe Bdgitn anthropologist Jacques is of the 

oontrary opinion to de Man as r^ards the early origin of the 
Zedanders. He that the Brachyceidials lepresaat the 

j^lmitive himian element. According to him the ethnic 
evidence is in agreonent with the historic evidence in permitting 
the condoaton that “ the population inhabiting the islands 
after the period of the Saxon, Frisian and Norman invadons is 
that which has continued to keep and which still keeps to-day 
traces of the primitive brachycephaly.” ’ He notes that the 
I»esent-day neighbouring population has a much lower 
cephalic iiidex than that of the early population ; and, there- 
fore, one must admit that the Brachycephals of Zeeland have 
remaiired in the localities where they are still to be seen 
to-day from the very earliest times. 

On the strength of this I am not far from accepting 
Jacques* hypothesis, especially after what we have found in 
Belgium. 

In Csesar’s time Holland was known as the island of the 
Batavi, and he made a treaty with this people for the conquest 
of Bdgic Gaul. Two other peoples al^ appear as groups of 
sufficient importance to hold the attention of historians — ^the 
Frisians, whose name was to take the place of that of the 
Batavi, and the Bructeri, These last occupied the banks of 
the Ems, having Frisians on the north, Batavi on the west, 
and Usipetes on the south. It would seem almost certain that 
these tribes were made up of men of Kymric race. History, 
which considers that they are related to the Germanic tribes, 
is here in agreement with Ethnology. 

If I am asked what I think about the Brachycephals of 
southwest Holland, I refer the reader to the chapter on the 
anthropology of Germany. It will be remembered that 
inhabitants with round heaids have been known in that country 
from the Mesolithic, evidenced by the collective interments of 
Ofnet. These Brachycephals still occupy a large part of the 
south and centre of Germany. They crossed the Rhine in large 
numbers at different periods. 

It is possible that we find in 2^1and a remnant of this 
ra<% whi^ soioumed on the west of the Rhine and was driven 
by the pressure of invasions from the east to the territory 
between the Rhine and the Schelde in Bral^t. They 
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obstructed mounds of earth — Urpen — ^to protect themselves 
a^^st river floods and the ravages of the sea in this land of 
rivers and great marshes. These intrepid barbarians whose 
descendants dwelt, according to the Latin historians, on 
" floating lands " would have developed into those formidable 
antagonists of the allied forces of ocean and river who so 
mag^cently created maritime southwest Holland. Perhaps, 
too, these prehistoric Brachycephals, in choosing to cross the 
Rhine like some of the early Belgians at its southernmost 
portion, then followed the corridor of the Meuse ? 

The anthropology of the Low Countries is far from having 
said its last word. Here is a single instance, to end up with. 
Bolk has noted a well preserved blond type, which he does not 
class as belonging to the Nordic race, in the most northerly 
part of North Holland, in Friesland and Drenthe. These 
blond people have blue eyes, but their statmre is smaller than 
that characteristic of Homo europaeus, and their skulls incline 
towards brachycephaly. Further, the face is broad and 
short. What are we to think of this type ? 

There still lies many a good day’s work ahead of our Dutch 
colleagues who would know in every detail the ethnic elements 
of their country. 



CHAPTER X 


Scandinavia 

C IVILIZATION is much younger in the north of Europe 
than in the central and southern portions of the 
ccmtinent. We know the reason for this difference : the 
frontal expansion of the Scottish and Scandinavian glaciers 
united was so great that a large part of northern Europe was 
sulnnerged. 

Until quite recently it was usual to make the history of 
the Scandinavian peoples open during the kitchen-midden 
period (polished stone age).‘ During the last few years it has 
become evident, as the result of accurately studied discoveries, 
that we must place it somewhat further back in the past. 

In Denmark, as long ago as 1900. the Mellerup finds in the 
to-day well-known Maglemose peat, in the west of 2^ealand 
island, showed Sarauw* that Scandinavian prehistoiy went 
further back than the period of the shell mounds, and this by 
virtue of the double revelation of stratigraphy and the nature 
of the objects recovered. Quite recently excavations in the 
Svaerdborg peat have confirmed this view. Thus a new page 
of early history is added to the ancient p>ast of the Nordic 
peoples. This period is known as the " oldest stone age" 
with the mental reservation that the expression applies only 
to Scandinavian lands.’ 

It was under the peat at no great depth that the Danish 
archseologists made their discoveries, at the edge of a bed of 
mud linng iimnediately below the peat deposit. The 
archseological horizon is a shallow one. It is rich in flint and 
ccmtains a large number of animal bones. 

These prehistoric accumulations appear to be of con- 
siderable extent, but at present we cannot postulate a sedentary 
condition for these people ; no permanent settlements have 

* Sopbus Mailer's Nordueht AU»rt»msk%nd$ will suffice in general. 
OUTO. 
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been revealed. Were these men simply hunters who sojourned 
temporarily in lands rich in game ? 

The debris of animal bones, recovered in large quantities, 
and indicating long occupation, have enabled the fauna of the 
period to be reconstructed. The list includes the species 
usually met with in the polished stone age. The Danish 
archaeologists have emphasised the frequency with which Elk, 
European Bison and Beaver occur in these deposits. The dog 
is already domesticated. This discovery places the earliest 
domestication of animals somewhat further back than was 
thought. 

One feature of the earliest Scandinavian civilization must 
be noted — ^the exceptional frequency of implements of bone 
and deerhom. In this connection we will quote F. Johansen : 
" Implements of bone and deerhom are more numerous and 
more varied in this than in any subsequent period of our 
prehistory. No other feature contributes more to bestow on 
the earliest phase of our civilization that special character 
which strikes us at first sight.”' 

Whence came this people whose bone and horn implements 
were already so rich in variety of form — ^hatchets of different 
kinds, hammers and clubs, picks and mattocks, spear points 
both straight-edged and barbed, etc. ? From what parts 
did they come ? What was the ethnic origin of these men 
who do not appear to have known the use of pottery, and to 
what physical type did they belong ? 

Unfortunately human remains from this particular 
archseological horizon are practically non-existent. 

Bound up with this primitive population is the whole 
problem of the peopling of Scandinavia, and, perhaps, of the 
Baltic lands to the east as well. Doubtless this occupation 
of the Danish peninsular by Man was effected from the south 
in a northerly direction. It was probably accomplished by 
the tall dolichocephalic race which to this day peoples the 
Scandinavian countries. We shall come to know it better 
in the periods immediately following this earliest stone age. 

Denmark also had its Reindeer age. But it is not 
s5nnchronous with that of Western Europe. In the north the 
archseological horizon containing the remains of this ruminant 
is more recent. In their northwsird migration after the first 
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melting of the quatonaiy ice ti^ reindeer herds stoji^ied fm* a 
long time in the Dani^ {n-airies and woods, and Man certaioj^ 
himted than in this r^on. Danish archeologists thus admit 
a still m<HC ancient human phase in Denmark than that which we 
have just discussed, despite the fact that its existence has not 
been conclusively demonstrated. " We may consider it as an 
acc^ted fact,” says Johansen’ ” that our earliest stone age 
was not inaugurated by the Svaerdboig-Mullerup civilization.” 
In fact, was there not found in 1904, in the environs of Viborg, 
the cut upper extremity of a reindeer antler ? And shouM 
not this find be added to the discoveries of three picks, also of 
randeer bom, in Vejieby (the Horn district of Zealand), in 
Noire Lyngby (VendsysseQ and in the Odense Canal ? 

This early stage of civilization appears still to be in the 
air, for to-day we can neither link it up with the Magdalenian 
civilization of Western Europe, nor bring it intimately into 
contact with the Danish ” earliest stone age ” civilization. 
Although it still appears as sporadic in Denmark, it is never- 
theless already i^tially linked with similar finds in Branden- 
buig. As for the civilization which came after it (that of 
Svaerdboig-Mullerup) , according to Sarauw we can follow it, 
with variants, through North Germany and Belgium as far 
as northern France, whence it disappeared perhaps at the 
close of the Palaeolithic. From North Germany it is diffused 
as far afield as Russia. 

Though it is impossible for the moment to be sure vhere 
the t»rthplax:e of this civilization was (it was probably Western 
Europe) it would seem certain that it was introduced into 
Denmark from the south at a time when Zealand was still a 
part of the German mainlamd. From Zealand it would have 
sent out ramifications in all directions into Denmark and as 
far as central Sweden and southern Norway. 

When it comes to placing the Svaerdborg-Mulloup 
civilization in time, Scandinavian archaeologists consider that 
its most likely chronological horizon is that in vdiich the 
European Azilian phase is seen. It was not the exclusive 
apanage of the three countries since it expended adong the 
Baltic littoral and extended even into Esthonia. 

Sophus llulla could say that ” neither invention nor 
oeative effort was to be found among the Scandinavians of 
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exasteiBice cd those flint-knappers who were stich admirable 
’rnmhmm in stone. Does not the same writ^, speaking of 
those diements tnumnitted via the south of Europe to the 
northern regions, himself say that " imitation " is hardly tli« 
ri(^ word to use in describing the relation of this northern 
dvilmation to that of the lands of the South ? It is better to 
sprak of " adoption, assimilation, and participation. The 
foreign contribution was so completely absorbed and so 
thoroughly nationalized that it is often difficult to determine 
its provenance and to determine the itinerary followed 

Is there not a certain amount of “ invention and creative 
effort " in the " nationalization ” of an invention ? The 
Scandinavians, having for the fabrication of their axe-heads, 
only materials like flint and hard rocks that were very hard to 
work, yet produced marvels of workmanship, copied in shape 
it is true from similar objects coming from the South. 

This technical skill going hand in hand with a remarkable 
decorative sense will find a further and truly magnificent 
development in the bronze age. And, without entering into 
the question of origin and filiation, which have been treated 
by Scandinavian and other writers, we must recognize the 
exceptional brilliance from more than one point of view of 
the Scandinavian bronze age as a “ mysterious phenomenon." 
It goes without sa5dng that a number of different theories, 
geographical and economic, have been propounded to explain 
this problem. One finds a certain difficulty in understanding 
the former. The latter, marked by an abundant exploitation 
of the amber of the Jutland coast, and the export of this precious 
resin to southern lands, is worth more, for are not works of 
art everywhere and always a function of wealth ? But why 
again drag in here a theory of ethnic superpositions — ’like 
some watered down edition of the theory of catacl5^sms — 
namely, the replacement of a primitive by another population ? 

Such a supposition appears the less Intimate when we 
call to mind tl^t important phase of civilization represented 
by the fine northern stone culture. Are we then to admit 
tW with each new culture a new people arrives on the scene ? 
It is a ridiculous notion. I have seen the white metal articles 
erf dsd^ use among the poorer folk of Europe introduced into 

* OUCVII, p. 6$. 
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am oasis ia Southern Tunisia ; they came, alas t ia snbsrtitntes 
lear the beautiful native artkles which our ethncfrai^ika^ 
museums of today diligently seek to collect. I can ^rtify 
that this transformation in household ware has not bemi 
accompanied by any anthropological transformation I 

Do our European export houses which have established 
branches everywhere in Africa, and which are bringing about 
so complete a transformation of the ethnographic character 
of the coimtry, do they send forth along with their merchandise 
ethnic wares ” destined to submerge the Dark Continent ? 

As regards Scandinavia, we shall see that there is no need 
whatever to appeal to the h5^pothesis of an ethnic super- 
position such as Sophus Muller pictures. Human races did 
not succeed each other in Scandinavia as the eminent 
archaeologist too readily believed. 

In any case would there not be something rather bizarre 
in admitting such ideas from the point of view of the 
archaeolo^cal arguments alone ? Has not the mediocrity of 
the bronze age in Western Europe been compjared with " the 
plenitude and decorative richness of the same civilization in 
Scandinavia ” ? And does not this single fact in itself destroy 
the notion of ethnic substitution above envisaged ? Why 
should the human group which, when it was confined to a 
certain degree of south latitude, was so mediocre an artisan 
and so poor an artist, suddenly supply such admirable workmen 
as the Scandinavians proved themselves, when it arrived in 
the North ? 

Furthermore, the anthropological study of the human 
remains recovered in the northern countries and dating from 
the stone age to proto-historic times will throw conclusive 
light on the matter of this controversy, and shortly we shall 
enter upon it. 

But we may draw attention at once to the following facts. 
In the first place collections of similar articles, with the same 
purity of form and decorative beauty, have been left by the 
bronze age in all these Scandinavian countries, including the 
Damsh iriands, and this archteological picture may be enlarged 
so as to include North Germany as regards a good number of 
these articles. Secondly, the whole of the geographical area 
thus arclueologically detoed belongs to the same human group- 

Moreover, the present physiognomy of this general area 
a{^ieam to be a continuation without break of what it was in 
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tlw stenie and bronze a^. The anthropological picture of 
those days has undogone no alteration. The artists of the 
Scandinavian bronze age were the descendants of those 
incomparable flint workers who went before th^, and their 
descendants were successively to adopt, from one generation to 
another, the iron civilization and those that followed it. For 
even if " one almost sees with regret the southron influence 
suddenly interrupting the fine independent evolution of the 
Scandinavian countries by the introduction into them of the 
Celtic iron civilization *’ we must not — ^let us repeat it once 
again — think that it was an ethnic wave which came to 
submerge the early civilization. It was a sociological 
phenomenon of which the autochthones were the witnesses 
and in which they were also the actors. My own 
impression — the state of our knowledge is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable one to assert it as fact — ^is that few regions 
of Europe can show such ethnic continuity across time and in 
the same locale. But do not let us anticipate. 

Sophus Muller would seem to have recognized this ethnic 
unity by implication when he wrote, in regard to the bronze 
age : *' The special ciilture of the Scandinavian North was 
brought in and maintained by a special nationality, or at least, 
by groups of closely related peoples.” The " brought in ” is 
the only thing about which we do not agree. 

Would not the definite archseological retardation noted 
for each period in Scandinavia also furnish proof in support 
of the ethnic immutability of these northern lands ? And, 
finally, was any morphological transformation in the Scandi- 
navian peoples observed to follow the victory at Alesia which 
threw open northern Europe to the Romans ? Roman 
civilization penetrated by the highway of commerce as far as 
southern Norway and central Sweden without bringing about 
any disturbance of race in these countries. 

Scandinavian anthropological collections representing the 
earfy times in those countries contain important evidence. 
This evidence comes from the stone and bronze ages and also 
from the iron age. We owe our most complete knowledge of 
these human ronains to the fine work G. Retzius wrote* on the 
Swedish crania. This study may well serve as a synthetic 
picture of the Scandinavian peoples during the coiuse of those 
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three civilizatioiis. It the best iMusk fc? imjr c<na|Mti$iiii 
leith the living population. 

Cranial forms in these three periods ocxur in the pro* 
pcnticms — (which might just as well be extended to talce in afl 
these northern countries) — set out below. 

In the stone age the population is definitely dolichocephalic. 
Adding Dolichocephals and sub-Dolichocephals together we 
get a percentage of 67. Brachycephalic types, on the contraiy, 
are scarce (6 per cent.). The population of this period is 
already cross-bred (26 per cent, are mesaticephalic in type). 
Furthamore, the majority of the Dolicho(%]^ials of the 
Scandinavian stone age are leptoprosopes. 

In the bronze age the dolichocephalic element has increased 
to a percentage of 75. In the iron age it accounts for 87 per 
cent. A few sub-Brachycephals exist alongside of them — 10 
per cent, in the bronze age, and 12 per cent, in the iron age. 
And all these skulls are in the majority leptoprosopic. 

Do not these results lead to the conclusion, first, that an 
indubitably dolichocephalic population lived in the earliest 
inhabited Scandinavian territory? The men who fashioned 
the beautiful flint daggers belonged to the long-headed race. 
And second, that this ethnic type persisted and increased 
naturally during the periods that followed, up to the dawn of 
historic times ? And does this not absolutely contradict the 
archaeological theory which would like to make out that with 
each new civilization that appeared in Scandinavia there was 
substituted for the preceding population (what became of it ?) 
a fresh one bringing in the latest culture ? 

The ethnic physiognomy of Scandinavia has scarcely 
changed during these long prehistoric periods, unless in so far 
as with each stage it would appear to have become a little more 
ddichocephalk. And let us remember that this physic^omy 
is Httle different from that of other European countries in the 
same periods. 

We observe, for example, as in France, the simultaneous 
inesence during the stone age of Brachycephals and DoUdio- 
O^hals. But, whereas in certain parts of C^tral and Western 
Europe the brachycephalic majorities, in measure as histm^r 
unfolds, impose profound ethnic transformations calculated to 
«|dain many a social modification and many a p<fiitical upsst, 
this does not seem to have occurred in Scandinavia. 

The neolithic Dolichocephals of northern origin, a» Kamy 
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ca& alter having peopled Jutland and the islands (these 
at the time being but extensions of the mainland) advanced 
into soratlmm Scandinavia; this movement is shown in 
Mtmtelias* map of the stone age burials of Sweden, which gives 
their frequency according to locality. Once settled in 
Scandinavia these Dolichocephals never came out again. 

What does the anthropological analysis of the present day 
population show us ? 

In the first place that the men of the three northern States 
belong to the category of tall people — they are somewhat 
smaller in Denmark than in Sweden and Norway. And this 
in itself marks the more complete isolation of Scandinavia 
properly so-called, where human infiltration is less easy than 
in Denmark. Furthermore, it is confirmation of the ideas we 
put forward on the subject of the relative purity of the northern 
race in Scandinavia, which are in opposition to those of certain 
archaeologists. 

In Denmark, where a fairly large number of investigations 
have been made' and where such work is in full swing, the 
average height must exceed i metre 69. There is very little 
variation throughout the country. Jutland has taller people 
than the islands, except for the island of Bornholm, which lies 
topographically in Swedish waters and whose population, 
maybe, has been more specifically Swedish. The islands show 
a stature somewhere about i metre 68. 

Jutland provides a phenomenon already noted in 
Schleswig-Holstein, namely that the people of the western 
are somewhat taller than those of the eastern coast. We know 
that this cannot be due to any mesological influence — ^but that 
historic facts must certainly be invoked to account for it. 
The dty of Gjpenhagen possesses the highest stature (i metre 
699) of the entire kingdom. 

As for Sweden, height statistics were collected fifty years 
ago. In 1902 G. Retzius, with the collaboration of Fiirst, 
brought out a good volume full of results* which may be 
considered definitive. A large number of maps, graphs and 
tabl«i give us precise information on the geographical distribu- 
tion of height, pigmentation, cephalic indices, etc. It is a 
work of the very first importance for all who would seek 
inlonnation on the ethnic physiognomy of Sweden. The mean 
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^tiktiire of the country sli^tly «ceexis x metre 71, And if we 
desire to have proof that this tall stature in Sweden is not a 
mere matter of arithmetic, do we not find it in this single fact 
that there are more than 60 per cent, of individuals whose 
height is greater than i metre 70 ? No matter where one 
tiums in Sweden. taU men are always to be found. Few 
countries present such spatial uniformity, a fresh proof in 
support of our contention in regard to the racial unity of 
Scandinavia at all periods of history. One region alone shows 
stature below i metre 70, and that is Lapland, in the north, 
where it is probable that Lapp blood (small men) may have 
been introduced, and, perhaps, a little more Finnish blood 
than there is in other provinces. 

In two or three regions in Sweden there are very tall men, 
as for instance the provinces of H^singland and Harjedalen 
in the central part of the kingdom, a small piece of coast 
territory to the west of lake Vener, and the island of Gotland. 
All exceed i metre 72. Physical environment counts for 
nothing in this height distribution. One finds very tail men 
equally along the sea shore and in the zones lying at an 
elevation of between 500 and 1000 metres. The " racial ” 
factor alone is responsible and it is vain to attempt complicated 
explanations ; the small stature of Lapland is a further proof 
of what we here put forward. 

This single indication jjermits us to suppose that the 
people who first entered Scandinavia were tall and have 
remained so ever since. 

The Norwegians are also tall men. The general mean, as 
in Sweden, should exceed i metre 71. And, as in Sweden, the 
only diminution we see, spatially, is in the northern territory 
of Finmark, still peopled in part by Lapps, Finns and half- 
breeds of the two peoples. Their stature (i metre 67 to 
X metre 68) is even smaller than in Lapland. With this 
exception, Norwegian statme is eveiywhere great, particularly 
in the north and in the south-west where the mean would 
doubtless be i metre 72, whereas it is lower in the southern 
prefectures. Perhaps the Lofoten Islands are peopled by the 
mllest men in Norway, or even of all the north of Europe ? 

Certain curious observations have been made in connection 
with the stature of Norwegians. The question has beai a^ced 
whether the seaboard, the country inland, and the land lying 
between the two, show differences in the height of the 
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iababitants. The answer approximately given — ^we shall say 
vHhy it is only approximate, later— is that the seamen and 
ccast dwellers are not quite so tall as the inland folk. The 
tallest of all are those who dwell beside the fjords, and who 
occupy the regions lying between the genuine interior and the 
ocean seaboard. 

For the moment I do not see what interpretation can be 
given to these data. We must not allow our imagination to 
run away with us and put it down to environment alone ! 

Can we discover with certainty any foreign influences in 
this geographically isolated pepinsiilar, so much better 
protected by its difficulty of approach than most European 
countries ? 

There is but one way to find out — to assess according to 
circumscribed regions the results yielded by the different 
anthropological investigations. This is what Arbo* attempted, 
for stature first, by means of loo.ooo recruits of twenty-one 
years of age, examined with great care, throughout Norway. 
This exact method at once showed results. First of all two 
islands of great stature appeared, one in the north at about 
the level of North Tronctojem, and the other in the south, 
in that tumbled region whose deep valleys are filled by the 
waters of the Hardanger fjord. And this island is extended 
towards the south, without actually reaching the coast, as 
far as the vicinity of Kristiansand. 

But if we follow the west coast, we find the investigation 
shows that from a little south of Trondhjem fjord the people 
are smaller, and we shall go on finding these smadler folk 
until we come to the southern frontier. 

It becomes apparent, then, without going into further 
detail, that the racial unity of Norway has been disturbed in 
places. We do not as yet exactly understand the meaning 
of these exceptional facts, or their veritable cause. We are 
aware of them, and that is always something, for we can then 
allow other disciplines to take the place of ours and to go 
lurther. Finnish colonies have been notified in the west of 
Norway. Is it the case that these colonies are composed of 
l^eople whose name agrees with their ethnic quality ? 

* Vll. All Arbo's works have appeared in a Scandinavian language. 
'■’Wne of them contain resume in German or French That which here concerns 
ai^HMued in the Norwegian review Ymtr (Stockholm), with a French 
entitled " Y a-t-il eu des immigrations successives dans la pininsule 
^Qandinave ? ” 
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Thus the exaaiination of Scandinavian stature adone 
raises many queries in the course of our investigation. Do we 
find the same thing happens in regard to cranial form ? 

All our knowledge of Denmark in this respect goes to 
show that it is peopled in the majority by Dolichoceifiiaht. 
But is not complete homogeneity throu^out the country. 
Islands of dolichocephaly less marked than that of Jutland 
appear in certain localities. It is the same in Sdileswig, where 
the decrease of dolichocephaly is even more noticeable. In 
this locality we come nearer to the round-headed folk who 
peopled Central Germany fp3m the time of the polished stone 
age. Their descendants, mixed with DolichocephaLs, have 
not, however, completely effaced their old-time characters. 

We may say that Sweden is nowadays pretty well known 
as r^;ards its anthropological characteristics, as we found was 
the case when dealing with stature. This is because Anders 
Retzius’ native land owed it to itself to show the importance 
of such research and to extend it as far as possible. The 
Swedish State was among the first in Europe to institute 
extOTsive anthropological investigations, and to-day we are 
able to point to maps in which the ethnic data of each province 
are set out with a considerable likelihood of finality. They 
supply us with some interesting information. 

L«t us go back to the fine work of Gustave Retzius and 
FiJrst. 

Considered as a whole Sweden is dolichocephalic. Its 
provincial cephalic indices vary little from one province to 
another — ^from 74.6 in Sodermanland (south of lake Malarei^ 
to 77.5 in Lapland, where we at once become aware of the 
brai^ycephalic influence of the Lapps. The midland r^on, 
which stretches from south of the Great Lakes territory to 
beyond 64° north lat. constitutes an almost continuous 
dc^chocephalic bloc that does not exceed a cephalic index 
of 76. Only the district of Uppland, north of Stockholm, 
and Halsingland, more to the north stUl, break this hmno* 
gmeity by indices a little less dolichoc^halic. To north and 
south of this almost compact bloc, the heads become less 
long in proportion as we go farther away from it. TMs 
dhauge is easy to explain in the north of Swed«Ei. On 
rme hand the highly brachyc^halic Lapps, and on fibe 
other the western Finns, generally mesooqpha^, have eadi 
exerted an influence. 
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But 4s difficult to make out udiy the indices seem to 
grow higher in proportion as we advance towrards Scania. 
This jnovhu^, opposite Danish Zealand, has a cephalic index 
( 77 ) almost as high as that of Lapland. There would seem to 
1 m but one explanation. We know that the Danes are less 
dolichoc^halic than the Swedes and that the people of Zealand 
are less so than those of Jutland. The same influence tending 
to bring about a diminution in dolichocephaly has made its 
^ect felt on both sides of the Sound. It has gone over from 
the island to the mainland. But this action cannot be localised 
in these two neighbouring districts. It comes from much 
further off, in the south, and has made itself felt gradually 
as it comes nearer and nearer. We believe that the very road 
it has followed can be traced, but we still lack details to enable 
us to state exactly what were the ethnic origins of those who 
took this road. Perhaps it was an eastern contingent of those 
Brachycephals who went to people the British Isles in the 
bronze age ? 

Taken as a whole, Norway is also a dolichocephalic land. 
But this characteristic cannot be graphically rendered by 
one uniform tint , And the cephalic index will show localization 
just as stature did. If we are to envisage the Norwegian 
population as a whole it must be considered as being sub- 
dolichocephalic. Against this genered background, however, we 
see genuine dolichocephaly standing out in a parallel running 
from north to south, as Deniker was able to illustrate on his 
map, which we may fruitfully examine despite a few more 
recent investigations by Arbo, the great describer of Norway. 

These dolichocephalic areas make three long trails on the 
map. The more central of the three, situated " nearer to 
Sweden than Norway, extends from Trondhjem in the north 
to Kragerd on the southeast coast." It includes, from north 
to south, " the district of Trondhjem, upper Gudbrandsdal 
with the Lorn valley ; the high valley of Valdres (not very 
pnmounced dolichocephaly) ; the district of Krdderen, with 
the valleys of Sigdal and Numedal, fairly high ; and finally 
the districts of Laurvik and Skien, by which the dolichocephab 
reached the Norwegian coast at a single point only, between 
Slden Qord and the town of Kragerd."* A few dolichocephalic 
iatlands situated in the province of Telemarken join this central 
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^telieliocepbaltc strip to snotber one rituated mme to the west 
and constituted by the neighbouring district of Hardanger 
Qord (6o® north lat.) to the north ; the district of Bykle (the 
upper valley of the Otter) to the centre ; and by the island of 
£x«) Grinden between the high valle3rs of Kwinn and Mandal 
to the south. As for the ^tem strip, it is formed by the 
middle and lower valley of Osterdal, the Soldi district and the 
idand of Tydalen (southeast of Trondhjem) more to the north. 

One of the most interesting results revealed by the most 
modem investigations in Norway is the presence in this 
country hitherto considered dolichocephalic, of regions where 
Mesaticephals and even a certain number of Brachycephals 
are far from being exceptions. Thus, in the southwest coast 
region, of which Stavanger is the capital, the percentage of 
inhabitants having sufficiently round heads to yield an index 
of 82 and over rises to 48. I hasten to add that this is an 
exceptional figure, and that directly we turn southeast and 
east the proportion of these relatively brachycephalic types 
diminishes. The two coast districts of Lister-and-Mandal 
and Nedenaes have only 24 per cent, and 16 per cent., and in 
the district of Bratsberg, further to the northeast, this drops 
to 12 per cent. 

The general datum — let us carefully record it — yielded 
by all these researches is that there exist in Norway, particu- 
larly at certain points of the coast, people who do not belong 
to the main ethnic group peopling the country (the tall blond 
Dohchocephals) . These men, whose heads tend more or less 
to brachycephaly, are tall men also. It has been thought, 
from this association of characters, that it might be possible 
to link these people to the representatives of the Adriatic 
race among the Uving populations of Europe. 

Are we, perhaps, to take only the Norwegian p>ast, dealing 
here with descendants of the brachycephalic people who, 
during the bronze age, peopled a part of the nmrthem 
cotmtries ? We have seen that in Denmark and Sweden 
this ethnic group really seems to have appeared at this date. 
Their descendants are mainly scattered along the southern 
coasts of Scandinavia. 

These tall Brachycephals would also appear to have been 
intrepid navigators. Far afield from Norway, to the north 
of Scotland on the route to Iceland we find groups of them in 
the Faroe Islands. It is certain that there are descendants 
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fd this race among the fisher foik of this little archipehigo and 
among those who collect the Eider down. 

It is chiefly in the south uland that they are to be met 
with. Noted long ago by Arbo, these Brachycephals (and 
Mesocephals) have been recognized, with the detail necessary, 
hy Jorgensson. He has shown that nearly one half of the 
indices examined express these two head-forms, Annendale. 
investigating in the middle island, found there a large proportion 
of mesocephalic types. 

These islands were discovered in the ninth century by the 
Norwegians. It is thus certain that those who peopled them 
— ^perhaps also those who discovered them — ^belonged to the 
southwest group of this country which we have already noted 
and to which we need not return. Was it perhaps a group of 
navigators such as these who discovered the north coast of 
America ? 

Any observer surveying the region that stretches north 
of 57® and seeking to find out what kind of people inhabit it, 
would become aware of a fact whose interest can escape no 
one. Recent investigations have shown that the two territories 
facing each other across the northern portion of the North Sea 
— the southwest coast of Norway and the northeast coast of 
Scotland — appear to be peopled by men of the same race. 
Their numbers in relation to the rest of the population have not 
been exactly defined. But it is certain that these men 
represent an imposing percentage of the total mass of the 
people. The same ethnic physiognomy is revealed, north of 
6 o°, by the Shetlands and the Faroes.' 

These men, whom Gray considers to belong to the Dinaric 
race, are a strange exception to the great dolichocephalic 
agglomeration which almost completely encircles the North 
Sea. If they really belong to this fine human group whose 
principal home to-day is the east coast of the Adriatic, we ought 
to find out how this present-day division between them came 
about. And at once the question arises as to what was the 
original habitat of this race. Had it already its representatives 
among the Brachycephals whom we find appearing in such 
numbers during the polished stone age ? 

We still know too little about the anthropological 
<diaracter of the earliest population of the Balkan peninsular to 
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aliea^t to say wtiere and when th(^ tail Bradiyccfdials firrt 
a{q[>eared. Evai ii we must one day consida: th«a tobe rei^y 
autodithonous in their {uesent homes, we shall still not have 
completed our task. We have yet to find out how th^ came 
to be in Northwest Europe. 

It would seem that our modem researches do permit of 
our tracing the trail of these Dinarics from Venetia to Central 
Europe. And we have called attention several times to this 
infiltration. Have we perhaps lighted upon the way by which 
in the bronze age they came across Germany and Schleswig 
and penetrated to Sw^en and Norway ? 

And did another lot of them at the same time cross the 
Straits of Dover and people the British Isles ? Gradually 
advancing they would have reached the northeast of Scotland. 
Or was this region colonized by very early navigators coming 
from the Norwegian coast ? 

We touch here on one of the mysterious chapters of 
Etiropean History. Only twenty years ago it was filled with 
dorse shadows. Thanks to Anthropology we are making 
headway through them — ^feeling our way, and halting at 
every step, it is true, but advancing nevertheless. 

One last point which appears to me to be of importance : 
what kind of people, ethnically and morphologically, made up 
the population of the northwest of Scotland in the bronze 
age? 



CHAPTER XI 


The Slavs of Former Russia 

T he Russia of other days has shrunk considerably since 
the great war. Finland, the Baltic countries, and 
Poland are to-day so many autonomous states ; the Ukraine, 
the Crimea and the Republics of the Caucacus have likewise 
separated themselves. And if their autonomy in fact has 
ceased to exist since the Soviet regime, doubtless it is only 
temporarily suppressed. 

During the last few centuries Russian policy, with its 
wide-spread tentacles — Russia was one of the most active 
agencies in setting European wars in motion — successively 
grasped and drew within the ancient empire of the Czars a 
considerable extent of coxmtry in which there are thickly 
populated lands of prodigious fertility, sterile steppes, some 
of the highest mountains in Europe, and depressions to-day 
lying below sea-level. To this diversity of ph5^ical conditions 
there corresponds an ethnic diversity no less great. Asiatics 
and Europeans rub shoulders in the territories of former Russia 
in an anthropological fraternity which naturally we see no- 
where else save in certain parts of the Balkan peninsular. 
And among the civilized peoples of Europe where sedentaryism 
normally holds sway, Russia remains the land in which the 
ancient unfettered nomadic existence of prehistoric times — 
or very nearly so — ^is still possible. (Great herds wander over 
the southern steppes in charge of herdsmen of Mongolian race, 
while in the north, Lapps (special race) and Samoyeds ) 
(Ugrians ?) range back and forth over the tundra with their 
reindeer in rhythm with the seasons. 

Up till the revolution and the establishment of the new 
States, these varied and different peoples — Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, divers Finns, Turks, Tatars, Kirghiz, Lapps, 
Samoyeds and the rest — the map of the Caucacus is as piebald 
as could be — ^were all consider^ Russians. But only a few 
elements — ^numerically important, it is true— of this ethnic 
m<^c are " Slavs 
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As most of these peoples, under the name of Russians, 
Imd a share in History, any discrinunation of their individual 
influence over the political movements of £ur-Asia would 
appear to be singularly difficult, perhap>s even impossible. 
Who, for instance, can say that this or that decisive happening 
in Muscovite history was exclusively due, to this race or that ? 
Thus at first we are bound to consider ancient Russia as a 
Mdiole. Having done so we shall then give a brief anthropo- 
logical description of some among these new States. 

Geographers having but the single end of convenience in 
view clawed the Slavonic peoples in three groups — ^west, south 
and east. These it must be understood were simply linguistic 
groups. The group of Western Slavs comprised principally 
the Poles — of the three former Polands — the Bohemian 
Czechs and the Slovaks of Moravia and of some parts of 
Hungary. 

The southern group is anthropologically the most hetero- 
geneous. It is made up, going from the west eastwards, of 
Slovenes (Camiola, Istria), Serbo-Croats of Dalmatia, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Serbia, and among the latest to be 
Slavonized, of Bulgarians. 

The eastern group consists of the large group of Russians 
|»operly so-called. To it belong the White Russians or 
Bielorusses (dwelling in the upper Dwina, Vistula and Dnieper 
basins) ; the Little Russians or Malorusses (inhabiting the 
former Ukrainian Marches ; those of the west are Ruthenians) ; 
and finally the Great Russians or Velikorusses. 

_ * 

* 4 > 

Since the immense quaternary ice sheet covered the 
greater portion of Russia, we are unlikely to find any traces 
of importance of the earliest prehistoric peoples in the territory 
occupied by the continental ice. 

Nevertheless, men of the chipped flint period did advance 
to the southern edge of the ice sheet where the last moraines 
petered out. On this unstable land they hunted the mammoth 
and the reindeer. Discoveries have been announced from the 
year 1871, and all from the same region extending from the 
upp^ Vistula to the Dnieper, about the latitude of Kiev, that 
is to say, on the boundary of the great ice expansion. A 
Moustierian station has bera found beneath a Magdalenian 
layer, at Wi«zebow in former Russian Poland. Settlements 
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rangiag from the Acheulean to the Magdalenian have also been 
discoveml in what was Russian Poland, and in the Ukraine, 
such as the Dupice cavern in the district of Olkusz' ; the caves 
of the re^on of Oicow near Kracow ; the Mashyka cavern 
near the village of Mashyce ; Kiev. etc. It is difficult to 
synchronize these stations with those of Western Europe in a 
way which would enable us to date the various civilizations 
exactly, since the elements of the Western Magdalenian phase 
are absent in these stations of old Russia. The stations, 
however, enable us to assert the existence of Palaeolithic man 
on the confines of the ice-free territory. But although 
remadns of the art and industries have been found, unfortunately 
we know nothing of the physical type of these ancient in- 
habitants of South Russia and Poland ; not a single skeleton 
was found with the remains of the industry. 

The Neolithic folk are much better known. Among the 
numerous tumuli which are dotted all along the southern 
territories of the early Muscovite empire quite a number have 
been thoroughly excavated, and a number of caves — notably 
in the upper Vistula region — have been studied, so that we 
possess precious data bearing on the prehistoric life of these 
regions in those times. 

It would appear that an identical civilization evolved 
at the same moment in the lowlands of former Russia, and all 
around the Black Sea and the iEgean — its similarities being 
characterized, among other things, by owl-headed statuettes. 
Still, it would seem to be no more possible, as yet, to synchronize 
the Russian Neolithic with the Neolithic of Western Europe 
than to establish synchronism in the Magdalenian. The 
poli^^ st^e _ajge_juobably-Ja5tetL longer in -Rus8ia.i- More- 
over, this is not the place for the discussion of such 
questions. It is necessary, however, to emphasize the interest 
they hold for History, and the same is true as regards the 
bronze age. 

These eastern Neolithic folk — those, at all events, of the 
Russian kurgans — would appear to have been tall Dolicho- 
cephals. But they would not have been a pure race. 

Zaborowski on more than one occasion has pubUshed in 
French the results of the anthropological observations made by 
our Slav colleagues. It is principally owing to him that we 
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know tlie details the reseaxdies ol Tallso^!£E3mo«wiai 
<m the prehistoric and proto*historic craniology <d the weeak 
watered by the lower Dnieper. 'ITus area, almost in the 
centre of former South Russia, will probably give us a 
sufficiently faithful picture of what the gene^ aspect of 
the anthropological physiognonxy of this part of the country 
must have seen. 

The s e ancient Russi an people must have be^t^Jbi per 
cent, of the kurgan people were i metre 70 in height suid ovo"). 
This by itself differentiates them from the present population. 
The crania showed 30 p er cent. oTJBrac^c^haJb. The 
nffiiiunder of the indices range from 64 to 75, Zaborowski 
considers that the Dolichocephals represent the earliest 
population, that of the stone age. The exis tence of Br achy- 
c ephals coincides with the intrc^ucti on ofi metals and o bjects 
of a foreign industry . To sum up, the Neolithic folk of former 
South Russia would have been, in the majority, tall 
Dolichcephals. 

We must call attention to the interest of this finding, 
when we remember that in Western Europ>e (see the chapter 
on France) we met with tall Dolichocephals (the " Neolithic 
Dolichocephals of northern origin " of Hamy, G. Herv^, etc.) 
likewise in the Neolithic period. Our idea is not at once to 
imagine that both were derived from the same ethnic stock ; 
we have not got sufficiently detailed nor sufficiently certain 
elements of comparison for any such hypothesis. But we 
certainly must not lose sight of this eastern population when we 
seek to discover the origin and relationships of the dolicho- 
cephalic Neolithic folk of Western Europe. 

Talko-Hryncewicz studied, side by side with the human 
remains from the neolithic kurgans the skeletons found in the 
Scythian tumuli. These for the most part are distingui^ed 
firm the earher mounds by their greater size (7 to 8 metres 
in height) and by their architectural character — ^they were 
erected over chambers built of wood, and, occadonally, 
catacombs — ^and also by the appearance of the skdetons in 
them, which are never covered with coloured powder and are 
never in the flexed position like those of the earher kurgans. 
These tumuli are also distinguidied by the wealth, sometimes 
very in^posing, of their funerary furniture. They trequently 
contain die jxoducts of the superior Greek civilizaticm side by 

with those of the native barbaric industry. 
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The skulls from these Scythian kurgans seem to be of 
every shape from those of Dolichocephals with a very low 
index up to hyper-Brachycephals. 

* * 

The most contradictory ideas have been put forward as to 
the origin of the Slavs. Some, who prefer the glamour of 
the Orient to facts, naturally consider that these people came 
out of Asia. Others contend that the real Slavs are tall, 
blond and dolichocephalic and thus that they belong to the 
“ Germanic race ”. Others again have sought to establish 
some relationship between the Slavs and the anthropological 
Celts, and with insufficient approximations have created a 
Celto-Slav group. Some make them come from e^t of thg 
Caspian, and other s"?rom the lowe r Danube. And this is the 
right ^ace to call to mind the considerations put forward by 
Niederle according to whom* the ancestors of the greater 
portion of the present day Aryan peoples inhabited the country 
lying between the Baltic and the former Aralo-Caspian Sea 
during the Neolithic period. According to this vTiter they 
spoke the same language and their main concentration 
constituted a homogeneous anthropological whole. And at 
the close of the Neolithic, these Aryan tribes, already 
differentiated from one another, separated under the pressure 
of Ugro-Finnish invader.^ Some remained where they were, 
in " the centre of dolichocephaly ” and lack of pigmentation, 
which was somewhere not far distant from the Baltic. In 
this centre were congregated the Aryans who appeared later 
under the name of Gauls, Germans, etc. Towards the end of 
the first millenium before our era these groups became 
dislocated ; the Germans departed in the direction of the Elbe. 
After them, the Slavs, who had hitherto remained between 
the Carpathians and the upper Don, “ set themselves in motion, 
in the direction of Central Europe, southwards and finally 
eastwards.” 

Niederle sought first for the elements of these conclusions 
in philology and then in morphological characters. As regards 
the last point he found that the Slavs do not constitute an 
anthropological unit and that they often differ among them- 
selves much more than they differ from their neighbours. In 

* CLXXV. Report by Volkow in Bull. Soc. D'Anlhrop., Pans, 1897, 
P- M». 
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Niederle's eyes brachycephaly was the feature common to all 
existing Slavs, but, he says, this brachycephaly, so very 
pronounced among Western and Southern Slavs, is less clearly 
marked in Poland, in White Russia and in Great Russia. And, 
on the other hand, these countries — the two first, especially — 
represent the maximum of blond coloration. 

According to Niederle the true Slavs are no longer in stiu, 
and the series of crania studied in Bohemia and Moravia go a 
long way to prove it in the view of the Czech authority. In 
the early burials the Brachycephals only represent some 
25 per cent. This is more marked still in Poland where in the 
Slaboszewo necropolis, dating from the twelfth century, there 
is not a single brachycephalic individual. In the country of 
the old Slavs of Laba (Elbe) Lissauer met with only 13 per cent, 
of brachycephalic skeletons. And in spite of the fact that 
several Russian writers (Bogdanov, Ikov, etc.) found a large 
proportion of round-headed individuals in the old cemeteries 
of Kiev, Chernigov, etc., Niederle still draws the conclusion 
that in Slav countries the head-forms of ancient times were 
quite different from what they are to-day. It can be seen 
what jK)litical arguments extremists may find in such state- 
ments. 

Niederle’s general conclusions may be summed up thus : 
in the Neolithic period “ the ancestors of the present-day 
Aryan peoples for the most part inhabited the vast stretch of 
country between the Baltic and the former Aralo-Caspian Sea, 
to the north of the Brachycephals of Central Europe. They 
spoke the same tongue and presented, in their nucleus at least, 
a homogeneous anthropological whole. Later, the Aryan 
tribes which, at the close of the Neolithic, were already 
distinguished from one another by their idiom, began to separate 
under the pressure of Ugro-Finnish invaders ; the western 
tribes penetrated as far as France and Spain, the central tribes 
went south towards the Balkans and Italy and even Asia 
Minor, whence they penetrated into Iran and the Punjab.”* 

Is not this a purely theoretical view ? Does it not 
amount to assuming the presence of influences about which we 
have little information, without any proofs ? Niederle’s 
theories may be seductive for those who have not got to look 
for the origin of a people in their physical make-up. To 


« wr*«* 
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picture the Scandinavian and Germanic races on the one hand, 
and the Slav races (brachycephalic) on the other, as having 
once upon a time constituted a single anthropological whole — 
Aralo-Baltic Aryan peoples — ^is tmacceptable in the judgment 
of an ethnologist. And, let us note, in such an hypothesis no 
account is taken of the pre-neolithic population occupying all 
these southern territories of the present-day Slavs ! Can we 
accept the brachycephalization of the Ukrainian Slavs by 
contact with a Turki population as Niederle would have us do ? 
And — if we are to believe in this morphological modification — 
should we not say Tatar rather than Turki ? 

Doubtless the problem of the origin of the Slavs is an 
extraordinarily complex one to solve. And the vast extent 
of the territory within which the problem is contained is not a 
factor calculated to facilitate the task. Numerous investiga- 
tions have already been attempted in regard to ancient 
skeletons, and the morphological characters of the living 
populations, but these are mere crumbs scattered here and 
there over the scientific table of the ancient empire. A fine 
spirit of emulation reigned among the Russian experts who 
appeared to have every desire to become acquainted with the 
ethnic elements of their country, both spatially and in time, 
and we were full of anticipation. The great war put a stop to 
everything. Only when we have accurate knowledge of each 
of the human strata laid down in the course of the centuries 
in the present Slav countries shall we be able to dream of 
establishing their history on an anthropological basis and of 
attempting to work out filiations, 

Slavists in general teach that the primitive Slav people 
must have had its cradle between the Oder and the Dnieper in 
that river and marsh region which extends north of the 
Carpathians as far as the Duna and the Baltic. This ethnic 
nucleus is supposed, by a succession of disaggregations, to 
have sent forth contingents, principally north and east, which 
split up again into the sub-divisions we recognize to-day. The 
twelfth century chronicle of Nestor mentions this variety of 
tribes of which the Russian (Rous) entity was composed. 

This primitive geographical localization, accepted by 
various writers, is considered by H addon to be a proven fact. 
In his map of the historic European migrations’ we see the 


* A, C. Haddon. The Wandenng of Peoples, 1919. Map ii, Europe. 
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Slavs going forth from the r^on above indicated and spreading 
far afield. We follow their ' progress by means of arrows ; 
but we are not told how the Slavs first came to be collected in 
this comer of Central Europe.' Did they always dwell there, 
or did they come from Asia ? In a word, what is their origin ? 
However this may be, this first group of Slavs, come one knows 
not whence, did not remain stationary in their western 
territory. They sent forth colonies in all directions — to the 
north towards the Baltic gulfs and the neighbourhood of 
Lake Ilmen ; to the east in the region of the Oka and 
the Volga. On one side they came into collision with the 
Finns, and on the other with Asiatics of various ethnic 
physiognomies, on which matters, unfortunately, we are 
particularly ill-informed. 

At the time of the foundation of the Gothic empire we 
hear chiefly of the Samatians in South Russia. Historically 
there was much talk of them and yet — what do we know of 
their ethnic origin ? Nor do we know more of the anthro- 
pological character of the Huns who, in the fourth century, 
overthrew the Gothic power ; nor of those of the Bulgars who, 
a hxmdred years later, succeeded them.* 

Diuing these invasions the Russians (we give this generic 
term to the Western Slavs) appear to have pushed up on the 
southeast towards the lower course of the Dneiper and the 
Don. It is even admitted that in the seventh century the 
Khazars swept along with them a certain number of these 
Slavs who crossed the Pruth and the Danube. There they 
found on the other side of the Balkans the descendants of 
emigrants of the same origin as their own, who had set forth 
several generations earlier. 

Russian colonization to the south during the epoch of the 
Khazar domination appears all the more plausible in that the 
empire lasted two centuries and that it had very intimate 

* In the 1919 edition, p. 47, Haddon says . " The Slavs who belong to 
the Alfwe race seem to have had their area oi characterization in Poland 
tuid the CDQDtry between the Carpatians and the Dnieper ; they may be 
identified with the Venedi " In i. Asia, he shows the movement of 
« portion ot the Alpine race to this " area of charactenzation " of the Slava, 

a point somewhere north of Kabul and south of Samarkand, going aoxttix 
ol theC^pian and the Black Sea, up towards the Danube, and thence to " the 
country between the Carpatians and the Dnieper ", (Translator’s Note.) 

* These Bulgars were not the Slavonized people inhabiting the Balkan 
peninsular to-day, but the political precursors of those who were led by the 
Khan leperikh (or Asparoukh) 
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political relations with the Greek empire which itself <dieltered 
other Slavs. 

* 

* * 

Was the Ukrainian group really such a great colonizer ? 
Quite recently Dr. Velytchko and the “ Pro=vita ’’ Society of 
Lemberg published ethnological maps of the Ruthenian- 
Ukrainian region’ which gave to the latter a huge geographical 
domain and upwards of 20 million inhabitants. This wide 
zone thus attributed to the Ukrainians the authors consider as 
having been theirs from the ninth century at least. Even 
earlier than that they consider that Kiev was already the 
ethnographic and political centre of a federation of tribes 
known under the name of Russia. 

Russia as she was at the time of the great war gradually 
took the place of this primitive Russia, and the Ukrainian 
explanation of the matter is as follows : — 

Towards the thirteenth century Slav colonization of the 
basins of the Oka and Volga — peopled at that period by 
different groups, notably Finnish tribes — ga.ve birth to a new 
“ race '' which, being subordinate to Russian princes, likewise 
took the name of Russian. But its ethnic and ethnographic 
characters were quite different from those which were to be \ 
found in Ukrainian Russia. 

The label did not correspond to the goods. This new 
" race,” having enlarged its territory, constituted, towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, a State under the sovereignity 
of the Khan of the Tatars. This State, which called itself 
Russia, but which was known to Western Europe under the 
name of Muscovy, later transformed itself into a Russian 
empire. But South Russia did not form a part of this empire 
before 1654. This country, which had already begun to bear 
the name of the Ukraine (Ukrainia), and had been annexed to 
the Duchy of Lithuania after the downfall of the Tatar 
domination, became a more or less autonomous province of 
the kingdom of Poland at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and thus remained within the sphere of European civilization. 
But the consistent tendency of the Poles to convert the Ukraine 
to Catholicism smd to keep the mass of its people in subjection 
caused a series of agitations, and finally a revolution which 


> ocLxni. 
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deprived Poland of this huge area. Thus freed, the Ukraine 
pl^ed itself in 1654 under the protectorate of the Muscovite 
Czars on condition that its autonomy should be fully respected. 
But very soon the Ukraine found itself stripped of all its 
political independence and annexed to the Russian empire 
under the name of Little Russia. One portion, however, of 
the old Kiefite Russia, East Galicia, remained 'apart, and was 
attached to the Austro-Hungarian empire. , 

'Thus the Ukrainians deny th.at other Russians have any 
right to be considered as belonging to the “ Slav race It 
is unnecessary to examine deeply the races of former Russia 
to see that their anthropological study — which ought to be 
absolutely objective — has been continually disturbed by 
political interventions. Coming from all sides these have 
warped imderstanding and travestied facts. Each of the 
Ukraine’s neighbours claims the people of this country as 
^their's. The Hungarians count the Carpathian Ruthenians 
among the Magyars in their statistics the Poles assert that 
, the Ukrainians were merely a portion of the Polish group ; 
'and ethnography is invoked in proof thereof without a qualm. 
As for Russian officialdom it never recognized the ethnic 
existence of the Ukraine. In the ethnographic maps of the 
former empire one flat tint united in its aggressive simplicity 
every possible ethnic element. Certain of these stick-at- 
nothing Slavophils, capable of thus calmly doing violence to 
anthropologicsil characters, must be feeling their position 
somewhat acutely to-day. For did they not help, with this 
interested policy and its deliberately ethnic colouring to let 
loose upon Europe the greatest misfortunes it has ever known ! 
Most of the Balkan wars, preludes to greater ones, began with 
♦hig h5^pocritical pretext of bringing together the ‘ scattered 


brethren 

Chancellories have even made use of incredible ruses to 
confuse issues and render them incapable of being understood 
by the vulgar. Volkow tells how the Ukrainian language does 
not figure in the official list of languages accepted for mt^ 
national telegraphic communication because Russia rcfu^ 
to recognize it. Yet it appears, nevertheless, under ^0 
Other names-Little Russian (from a Russian source), an 
. sun. I nave before me 

lA*!teinent. 
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Ruthenian (from an Austrian source;. It was just another 
device to make the world, thanks to such disguises, forget the 
existence of the Ukraine. 

Ukrainian patriots have always protested against such 
ethnic assimilations. They have shown that their linguistic, 
ethnographic and morphological characters invest them, in 
the locality in which they dwell, with a " real presence ” 
impossible to be denied. 

It would certainly seem from the point of view of 
anthropological characters — which, alone, should be taken into 
account here — that the^Ukrainian writers were justified in 
claiming that their country is peopled by a race both different 
from and more homogeneous than that of their conquering 
neighbours. jHamy, who was politically disinterested, had 
already distinguished the Ukrainians, with the Serbo-Croats, 
Slovenes, Slovaks and Czechs from the other Northeast Slavs — 
Wends, Poles, Great Russians and White Russians. In 
every work that has so far appeared [Ukrainian Slavs are 
credited with a greater stature, a more pronounced brachy- 
cephaly, and a higher percentage of dark-haired individuals.! 
But it is impossible to go all the way with Hamy in the " Slav 
association ” which he establishes. It is certain, for instance, 
that the Serbo-Croats, in particular, are taller than the other 
*' Slavs " beside whom he ranges them. Moreover, we shall 
meet these Serbo-Croats again presently 

Those tables in which fve find the cephalic indices of the 
different groups of Ruthenians and Ukrainians figuring show 
a moderate degree of brachycephaly in these peoples. J It is 
rare to find an index exceeding 84 (measured on the living). 
But it is certain that the short, broad heads are well in the 
majority. Failing the exact seriation. it is sufficient to see 
the percentage of indices exceeding 80. It is nearly always 
more than 70, and sometimes as high as 87 per cent. [The 
Poltava district yields the lowest proportion of br achy cephalic 
types, and the Ukrainians of Kharkov and the Huzul 
Ruthenians (Ruthenians of the Carpathian mountains) show 
the highest. The Podolians of the south of Podoha are 
Mesaticephals (index of 80.6). It is the mountainous re^ons 
which, everywhere seem to have preserved brachycephaly est. 

We shall come again upon these morphological differences 
between the people of the hills and the plains when we go into 
the question of stature. 
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I The Galician Ruthenians are generally small (about x 
metre 64). But the work of Kopemicki and of Vo&ow has 
shown that in the hilly parts of this country height is nearly 
3 cms. above the mean (i metre 658). The Huzuls are even 
tall men ; those of Galicia (i metre 689) equally with those of 
Bukovina (i metre 695) and Hungary (i metre 699). I Readers 
wlxo are still tempted to believe that a mountain life diminishes 
stature will here find evidence against their belief. 

1 The Ukrainians, as a whole, are above the European 
mean in height. It would be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of I metre 66 with slight geographical variations. And 
Deniker accepts this figure as the general average for Little 
Russians in his analysis of stature in Russia. 

•y Hair and eye colour has not been so fully investigated as 
height. But it would seem that brown hair i.s predominant 
among the Ukrainian and Ruthenian peoples. ''Velytchko’s 
results indicate low percentages of fair hair (the maximum for 
the series I have before me is 19 pCr cent.) The Huzuls of 
Galicia and Bukovina yielded the following characteristics 
to Volkow ; — 85 per cent, of brown hair, 58 per cent, of dark 
eyes. The largest number of light hair and eyes, respectively, 
were 16.7 per cent, and 13.3 per cent. 

{ If, as some would have it, we are to admit that the 

( Ukrainians and the Ruthenians represent the true “ Slavs ”, 
then the anthropological diagnosis of the Slav would consist 
in a moderate degree of brachycephaly, a height probably 

above the mean, and deep pigmentation.' 

* 

♦ * 

The Western Slav group consists mainly of the Poles.* 

Long before the great war Polish intellect, with a view of 
a Polish renaissance, was concentrated on something more 
than history and literature. Like the rest, Polish men of 
science (those who were able to do so owing to the very nature 
of their investigations) gave their work a national orientation. 
They sought to discover from ancient sepultures what 
civilizations had successively been displayed on Polish soil, 
and what sort cd men had initiated and carried them on. 

* Without too greatly insistiog on it, let us recall that the moipho* 
iogicsJ characters of the prehistoric skeletons stowed a predominance of tall 
dolichocephalic types. 

* OCLXXII, p. 2S9 ; OCXUU : Ull, p. loi ; L, p. 48. 
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They had to link the two together in order to assure to the 
Pol^ nation an ethnic continuity whose first link began in 
the mc^t distant possible past in prehistoric times. The Poles ' 
know that theirs' is an ancient land and their race a very ^ 
ancient race. 

At the same time a fine spirit of emulation animated 
Polish anthropologists and archseologists, and their discoveries 
followed one another in quick succession.' 


If we go back across the centuries, leaving aside the 
prehistoric people whose ethnological anjdysis would take too 
long, and turn to the Chronicle of Nestor, we shall find the 
names of several Pohsh tribes established in what is now | 
Poland and in Pomerania, and who were soon to be dominated ' 
by the Poliani. By the close of the tenth century political 
unification appears to have been complete. This combination, ' 
born of the necessity to fight against the Germans in the 
West, was not pushed so far as to constitute a victorious 
power. The German pressure became ever greater, while on 
the other flank the threatening Tatar invasion, to Poland’s 
great misfortune, took up all their energy. 

The Polish nation seemed to be at the point of going 
under. Its western territories lost to the Germans, it con- 
centrated again in rear of Pripet, and seeking an outlet, poured 
northwards and to the southeast. The experts on Polish 
matters assert that this Polish colonization was genuinely 
successful and that there was even a time when it just failed 
to swallow up a part of Russia, being absorbed into Muscovy 
instead. 

There are quite a large number of anthropological works 
dealing with the Poles. The groups which have received most 
attention are those which inhabited the areas belonging to 
former Russia and former Austria-Hungary up till the great 
war. We have very little data about the Poles of Prussia. 
The few Kashub skulls examined long ago by Lissauer were, 
in general, mesocephalic. The Danzig district which provided 
these skulls thus belonged to that great ethnic area with no 
very strongly marked characters which lies between old Russia 
and Germany. 

* The arctuBological review Wiadomoset Archeologicmt (Poluh 
Archeological Bulletin) published in Warsaw, is extremely eneigetic. 
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, The better known Poles of former Russia have everywhere 
' yielded means showing mesaticephaly and sub-brachyce|^aly. 
It would seem that the first of these cranial forms may ^ 

, considered as the *' Polish form ” since brachycephaly appears 
to become more and more frequent and more and more 
( pronounced in the districts of the eastern periphery. The 
northern part of ancient Poland which lies between the Niemen 
and the Vistula is peopled by less round-headed men than the 
other parts of the Polish country. The Masurs and Podlasians 
have a mean cephalic index of which the lowest shows 
mesticephaly {8i.8 in the provinces of Suwalki and Grodno), 
and the highest, sub-brachycephaly (82.2 in the Czczuczyn 
district in the north of the province of Lomza). Polish skulls 
v^come nearest to dolichocephaly to the west of the Vistula. 
\ Several hundred workmen, chiefly from Warsaw province,) who 
were measured by EUcind, showed a cranial form on the 
boundary of sub-dolichocephaly (8o.q). Is this due to German 
influence ? Maybe a certain number of individuals of the 
Germanic race gave some of their blood to these neighbours 
of tfieirsr'~' 

A recent study by Stanislas Lencewicz' on the Kielce 
region sent the cephalic index of these Poles of the upper 
Vistula up to 82.4 (84.4 in the female series). The highest 
percentages of indices for both sexes is between 80 and 84. 
Talko-Hryncewicz formerly gave a much lower mean index. 
Lencewicz finds that the character of brachycephaly diminishes 
as one goes from south northwards, going from 84 in the 
district of Stopnica, to 81.6 in that of Opoczno. The greater 
part of these Kielce Poles have a short, broad face, especially 
the women. The proportion of leptoprosopes reaches 46 per 
cent, in the men. And the nasal index shows that leptorrhinian 
and mesorrhinian individuals are about equal in number. 
The Polish author draws attention, for the first time, he says, 
to the presence in this area of brunet brachycephals similar 
to Homo alpinus. They are present in a propK)rtion of about 
10 per cent. In this comer of Poland individuals with dark 
hair are numerous, somewhere about 85 per cent. ; but dark 
eyes are relatively rare, only amounting to 11.7 per cent. 
To sum up, the Poles dealt with in this bit of work are mainly 
sub-Brachycephads with light eyes and dark hair. 


‘ CXLl, p. 365 and 6oj. 
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There is one observation in connection with the Poles 
of former Rtissia — as has been mentioned elsewhere — which 
may have an historical bearing and from which the doctrine 
of social selection may draw some support. The Polish 
nobility appears to possess a higher degree of brachycephaly 
than the peasants, and, in general, than any of the other 
inhabitants. 

Olechnowicz noted this* in his studies on the Poles of 
Lublin " government ” and on the Masurs. And the difference 
between the mean indices is sufficiently clear cut for the 
observation to be worthy of closer examination. It must not 
be concluded, a priori, that the nobility represent greater 
purity of race than the peasants. It is generally the reverse. 

The ^les of Galicia are better known than those of 
former Russian Poland. Long ago Retzius, and then Weisbach, 
published studies on Polish crania from former Austria. But 
these were restricted researches. The work of Majer and 
Kopemicki, which was carried out over large numbers, will 
best permit of our orienting ourselves. The round est h eads 
were thos^of the hi gh landers _of_ the T^tr a (index of 85.3). 
Further, in a ^HeraT fashion the Polish highlanders of Galicia 
are more_brachycephalic than their~c6mp atri ots of the foothills 
and especiaUy thai^those of the plains. If we make two groups 
following the principal geographical environments we find the 
following averages : — 84.2 for the highlemders, and 82.5 for 
the plainsfolk. 

This more accentuated brachycephaly of the hiU folk 
is especially manifest in the case of the Podhalanians of the 
highest massif. As far back as 1881 Lebon drew attention 
to it in his journey to the T4tra mountains. He even 
accentuated it since he attributed an index of 85.8 to these 
Highland Poles.* 

Thus, as a whole, the Poles are slightly brachycephalic, 
or rather mesaticephalic, individually. 

Will the study of their stature help us to delineate this 
human type more clearly ? 

Although the Poles within the Prussian kingdom prior to 
1918 are very little known, it is quite a different matter as 

‘ The work of W. Olechnowicz appeared between 1896 and 1897 in the 
Recuttl des documents pour I'A nthropohgU published by the Krakow Academy 
of Sciences, vols. *vii. and xviii. They were analysed by Deniker in CLXXX. 

* Leboa. " De Moscou aux monts T4tra ; dtude sur la formation 
actuelle d'une race," Bull, de l» See. G^ogr., Paris, 1881, p. 97. 
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r^iards the Poles of former Russia and Galida. Those 
" incorporated *' in the Russian and Austrian armies ftimish 
us with plenty of data. 

The first ethnic characterization which appears is the 
very low sta ture of J^olish . recruits in .aeneral. Some 200,000 
men yidded a mean height scarcely exceeding i metre 62. 
Anuchin, in a work of the front rank on the distribution of 
height in Russia, published in 1889, pointed out that, in the 
variation from one province to another, the minimum height 
(i metre 62) for the then Russian empire was to be found in 
the province of Piotrokbw (Poland). And if, in the coiirse 
of this geographical distribution, we find that stature is 
higher i n the east ern than in the westetu p^ ^f Ae Poli sh 
area, demographic statistics will at once give us the reason 
why, namely that these eastern areas only contain jsfLtO ^ 
per cent, of r^ Polra, wlwreas the western area contributed 
75T0 95 per cent, to the military forces. 

I shain>6fn)wTrom Deniker,' who made a careful analysis 
of Anuchin's work, a few general observations. If, after 
having noted that the Poles, as a whole, are men of low stature, 
we examine a few of their principal groups, we shall find it 
possible to grasp, on the one hand, this J’olish .racial 
characteristic of small stature^ and, on the other, the clearly 
Tnairk ed influence of jieighbours of this ethnic group in increasr 
ing^ jtature,. Height decreases as yjre go.from east to west, 
^at is to say, in proportion as we get further away fronUhe 
Russians, l^t it is not a regular decrease ; it proceeds, here 
aiid there, byjerfe. I^is the south of ancient Russian Po land 
contains the lowest statures. 

In the loop formed by the Vistula to the north of the 
former Russo-Austrian frontier in the neighbourhood of the 
hills which culminate in tysa G6ra, we meet with the lowest 
stature (i metre 61) of all Poland. In the north th^M^urs 
yield another very low figu re (i me tre BTFor metre 62) . 'These 
^^'statuf^7 iheasured on conscripts, are not the result of 
an accumulation of sub-normal statures due to the subjects 
not having arrived at full growth. The adult population of 
the same distimt likewise exhibits them. Thus in the district 
of Opatdw, to the east of fcysa G6ra, Olechnowicz found a 
height of I metre 61 after having measured a whole series of 
the adult inhabitants (their mean age was 32 years). 

> II- MIT n 
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In noting the different in height existing between the 
small nobility and '’the pcasahisi ’ some wnters bdieved that 
they had cdriie”"u]^n "paiTsfing traces of two races, one a 
conquering (the tffler) and the other a vanqu Sied race. ~But 
^hal was'IKe'cdnquSmg race ? The Gobinists would probably 
have had something to say on the subject ! 

The nort hwes t pri^nces watered by the Niemenj,_ the 
territory dominated by the towns of Grodno, Vilna, and 
Kovno, ^ow ^igeatCT ^ature tlmn that of Poles elesw here , 
and very markedly greater because it exceeds it by 2 cms 
Thi^phenomenon withojlt doubt is due to prpcpnrp on the 
firontier of representatixes of the^Lithuanian rare. We know 
that as we go north from this region we shall come upon the 
zone of tall stature Ijing alon g bo th sides o f the Baltic. 
^p^alTy the western shore. Thus it is probable that the 
(Polish) provinces now under consideration are peopledJby: a 
certain proportion of individuds of ^is race. Possibly there 
may also have been inter mixture, due t o mixed marriage s such 
as happen in all political boundary regions, which would have 
raised the mean height. This one small fact may serve to 
'dSnbhstrate bnce^gaSn the ancient localization of races — 
It is difficult to give it a date — has not yet been submitted to 
such profound dislocation that we are unable to retrace its 
boundaries in many places. 

The Galician Poles seem to have a gr eater sta^r^ th^ 
the Poles of former Russia. But this does not apply, as we 
~^all see, to the whdle~b? the former Austrian province. In 
the first place we must make one observation which may be 
of great importance : the rhyt hm of g rowth is somewhat slow, 
it would seem, among Galicia n Pol es.' The following figures 
represent fheTnean TTel^t at different ages ; i metre 609 at 
20 years of age ; i metre 612 at 21 ; i metre 625 at 22 ; i metre 
643 at 25. This last figure should represent the height of 
Galician Poles, since it is the same as that worked out by 
Majer on the adult civil population. 

When we examine the height of the Polish populati on of 
-Gali cia^, the first thing we notice is that the smallest men 
inhabit the eagtf^rn aroac_ .. phis is not merely a datum drawn 
from means. The number of tall statures is less in the old 
eastern military districts than in those of the west. And 
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ccmfinnation from another quarter lies in the fact that the 
number of temporary rejections due to insufficient height is 
greater among the men of the east. 

Another interesting datum is that he Polish high landers 
of Galicia — ^like the Ukrainian hill folk — are t^ler than, their 
compatriots of the plains. ~ 

' Thus anthropological investigation reveals a double 
phenomenon which may have a bearing on History : decrease 
of h eigh t as one goes from east to vVest, and as one goes fropj 
south to~n6fih. The Podhalanians of the Titra have a 
height bmnefre 65 and so also have the inhabitants of the 
West Beskiden ; those of the Ost Beskiden are slightly smaller 
(1 metre 648) . 

But directly we advance from this massif towards the 
Vistula and the region around Krak6w — except in the foothills 
— ^height decreases to i metre 625. Nevertheless stricter local 
investigations in these areas are required. In a general way 
the Polish moun tain folk^are the tallest Poles. 

^ow let us recall what the investigations into the cephalic 
indices showed us. These same hill folk are the most 
brachycephalic of aU”the’ Pol es : the cephalic index decrease 
3 irectly we get mto the plains. Thus a medium height, equal 
t^ the European mean, and brachycephal y are the general 
morphological characteristics oFthe PoIes of Upper Galicia. 

The o^T^TandTs made up of small men, and even 
small men, whose heads are generally mesaticephalicT 
The Poli^ does not, jthein con^itute a pure r^e. It 

S~air ethnic complex — we do not speak of the Poland that was 
once under the dominion o f Germany — irTwhicE elements 
supplied by the Germanic race do not appear to have played 
an effective role.^ 

Dehiker, in his essays at classification, placed the larger 
part of the Poles in the secondary Vistulan race and a few 
among them in the Extern race. Let us accept this classifica- 
tion for the time being. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 

these compartments will be called upon to last for ever. 

* 

* * 

The White Russians (Bielorusses) occupy a part of the 
old so-called Polish territory of Pripet. One readily admits 
that in the west they have been strongly influenced, ethnically, 

' L,p. 48 . 
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by the Poles, whereas in the north the Lithuanians have 
contributed certain characters to their make-up. Linguists 
assert that this is the least pure of the Russian groups ; 
statistically it is also the weakest of them. 

Most of the mean cephalic indices so far indicated show 
them to be a sub-brachycephalic and sometimes mesaticephalic 
people. In the mid-Niemen area there even exists a jiigh 
proportion of Dolichocephals. Whereas in the south, in the 
forest area of the Pripet marshes, the population is of a different 
type with mean cephalic indices of 84 and 85 instead of the 
mean of about 82, and the proportion of longheads at once 
becomes less. 

For the rest, these southern Bielorusses are taller than 
their congeners of White Russia who are themselves slightly 
taller than their neighbours on the west, the Poles. They are 
also more frequently fair. Dark individuals are far fewer 
among them than among any of the other Russians. 

Which of the types here localized should be considered as 
the “ true ” type ? The Brachycephals or the others ? 

Investigations into the cephalic index, though not 
numerous, still permit us to get a general idea of the cranial 
shape prevalent in the locality. Certain facts interesting in 
their geographical distribution are revealed. 

First of all, the series of White Russians all show, except 
for the southern Bielorusses, the mean character of sub- 
Brachycephaly. All the figures I have before me, and I am 
consulting those of several writers, lie witliin ^^_and.82^. 
If, then, we are to consider all the White Russians as a single 
group, their ethnic physiognomy will be easy to define. But 
we know how effectually averages can hide the most important 
facts. If we dissect these investigations we at once find that 
among the sub-Brachycephals of the western Bielorusses there 
are a large number of dolichocephalic individuals — as many 
as 36 per cent, according to Talko-Hryncewicz, and 43 per cent, 
according to Yantshuk. Yet the mean of these western 
Bielorusses (provinces of Vilna, Grodno, and Suwalki) is 82 — 
and a little less in the female series. 

The eastern Bielorusses (provinces of Vitebsk and Mogilev 
the northeast of the province of Chernigov ; northwest of the 
province of Smolensk), who are believed to be mixed with 
Velikorusses, as a whole keep within the general Slav 
physiognomy. — 
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M for the souths Bidorusses. or PoUedttditiki, 
distributed in the south of ^e province of Minsk and in the 
north of Volhynia , those marshy areas drained by the afSuents 
"^f the Pripet, they show a s ufficiently sudden difference from 
their compatriots both by a gi^t inc rease o^ the mean cephali c 
index mdicating distinct brachycephaly — ^prin cipally among 
men— ana~By~^' greal~decrease of Ime p erc ental of 
dolichoceph^d^ty^s. 

These findingsTTave greatly struck anthropologists. And 
two arguments have been put forward in an endeavour to 
discern the modifying causes, namely the ethnic infl uence s of 
neighbouring peoples and the influence of physical env ironm ent. 

It would appear that linguists establisirMme rdationship 
between these PoliechtshukTJjof-the Pinsk Marshes and the 
^Ukrainians. But the Little Russians who are geographically 
nearest to theririio not present, as we have seen, the same 
morphological characteristics as these Bielorusses ; they Ate 
less br^h yc ephalic. 

Is this l^cause the lowlands, much encroached upon by 
marsh and forest, are to be envisaged as the laboratory in 
which the skulls of the inhabitants, thanks to these particular 
physical influences, became fashioned in such manner as to 
tend towards dolichocephaly ? There are certain to be some 
writers ready to maintain a hypothesis of this kind. 

I think the first of these two suggestions is more likely to 
be on the right path. (So far as we can see, we have to deal 
with a group initially more brachycephalic which has been 
mixed, owing to the events of History, with a human group of 
different stock and which, along with this second group, has 
been localized in this particular environment. ) 

The stature of the Bielorusses (probably i metre 64) is, 
for a mean, low. But it seems that it varies within somewhat 
wide limits according to the regions examined. ^The provinces 
of Minsk and Mogilev, where the Bielorusses represent 50 per 
cent, and even 90 per cent, of the population, in the one case 
belonging to the western and in the other to the eastern White 
Russians, show about the same statures. And we shall get 
the same figure if we add together all the districts containing 
these two kinds of Russians. ) 

B ut the southern Bielorusses are certainly t aller. In the 
region of the up>p>er ^na, the district of Tsna ejdiibits i metre 
66q, about 4 cms. more than the mean for the other White 
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Russians. The eastern districts, east of Mngiipy^ yhow ■"•fty 
CMich the sa me heiffht. Thus it is certain that many groups 
oTBi elonisses belongs to t^^egoiy of ta l l me n7~In regard 
to the northern districts there has haturaHy been talk of 
mixture wiihTthe Iithua nians , men whose mean height exceeds 
thaTof Europe in general — but is this by moc[ifi<5.tiohs du^o 
liStlffliarriagfe or to immigration of w hole gr o ups o f taller 
people ? Our authors pronounce no decision on these delicate 
points. As regards any influence by Great R ussians on the 
eastern districts of White Russia, this could not be manifested 
In an increase in stature hecause the Great Russians themselves 
are not sufficiently tall fox that. 

It is interesting to put some of the above facts side by 
side with those revealed by the cephalic index. I am quite 
ready to believe — though it is merely a guess — that a more 
careful differentiation of these t wo associated characters woul d 
lead to a demo nstration of the infilt ration of hu ma n elements 
from the Ba lticT ~IF'hdFTSe'd olichoceph alv we~iiave noted, 
occasionally with disturbing frequency, like wise d ue to these 
tfller people ? The reiult of Investigations made here and 
there do not permit of certainty in this matter. Dfiniker 
^tributes the White Russians to his small fam, sub-bra chy - 
cephaiicTEastern race. We knbwTHaf~a~niimber of people 
belonging to tHe etKnic groups now under review would find 
considerable difficulty in accommodating one another within 
the confines of the race. Let us wait a little before we place 
them in it. 

« * 

The Malorusses and the White Russians have suffered 
less from Asiatic aggression than their neighbours of the north 
and east, the Velikorusses, whom we must now study in order 
to complete our review of the " Slavs ” of former Russia. 
These Velikorusses are sometimes called Khazars by the 
Ukranians. This is a perjorative epithet recalling the long 
sojourn these Asiatics made on Russian soil. Are the 
V^korusses partly descended from these Turanians ? 

It must be said at once that our information as to the 
vast territory occupied by the Velikorusses is even more 
scanty, as yet, than that regarding the other two groups already 
studied. Moreover they are widely scattered. Seven writers, 
Whose series I have before me, have examined a fairly large 

16 
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number of skulls from the different parts of Great Russia. 
The mean indices of these series vary but little — from 80.6 
to 82. These two figures represent a sub-brachycephalic 
character. The most highly brachycephalic mean is that 
given by Landzert and is yielded by male skulls from the 
provinces of Moskva, Yaroslavl, Tver and Novgorod. In these 
different series the dolichocephalic skulls are rare ; several of 
the series do not contain a single one. Those which contain 
the most only number some 5 per cent, of them. Thus these 
skulls must have belonged to a race whose first morphological 
origin was brachycephalic. With regard to the 5 per cent, of 
dolichocephals, there are 60 per cent, of skulls whose indices 
exceed 80. Deniker drew attention to the constancy of the 
indices between 81. i and 82.9 as “ remarkable for Russian 
heads.’" It has been thought that a more highly brachy- 
cephalic index must once have characterized the Velikorusses, 
and, to sustain this hypothesis, its supporters have taken their 
stand on the observations made by Tdko-Hryncewicz* on the 
Starubxiadtsi, schismatic Great Russians exiled in Transbaikalia 
since 1733, tvho have remained free from any mixture thanks 
to their isolation. The index of the schismatics was 83.1, 
But this religious group went out from an ethnic group whose 
morphological characteristics have been fixed for far longer 
than these 200 years. Further, their isolation was only 
relative. Proselytism can introduce into a sect men of no 
matter what ethnic group, provided they are ready to accept 
its dogmas— we demonstrated this as regards the Skoptry 
eimuchs. 

Anthropological investigations into the Velikorusses have 
not been carried out in all the districts of former Russia, and 
those of which we have the findings collected insufficient data. 
Still we have to be content with them. We shall try to make 
up one of two geographical areas by puttmg together several 
governments which can thus be placed together. 

In the first place we will take the area of the north of 
Great Russia roughly comprising (a few districts are left out) 
the governments of Archangel, Olonets and Vologda — ^the vast 
territories across whose central portion runs the Dwina and 
whose northern portion shades into tundra. Its inhabitants, 

» W. p. 76. 
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measured by Tarenetsky, are few and far between. The 
cephalic indices following the above geographical order, are 
respectively 81.7, 83.3, 83.3 — ^that is to say, one is mesati- 
cephalic and the other two are brachycephalic. 

To the southwest of this wide region we will group together 
the four governments of Petrograd, Novgorod, Tver and Pskov. 
Their cephalic indices lie between 83.1 and 84.2. It is inter- 
esting to observe that that part of the government of Petrograd 
containing the city of that name is no exception to the rule. 
Nevertheless, a series of fifty women, measured in the district 
of Tsarskoye Selo by Madame Tamowsky, furnished the 
relatively very low index of 79.5. The explanation of this 
sub-dolichocephaly presenting itself under such conditions 
may not be very hard to find. 

In the centre of the old empire the governments of 
Kostroma, Yaroslavl and Vladimir yielded to Zograf and 
Tarenetsky mean indices running from 81.5 to 84 2. The more 
brachycephalic indices were met with in the district of Galich, 
on the upper course of the Kostroma, and in that of Kineshma 
situated further south, on the banks of the Volga {85.2). 

The governments of Moskva and Ryazan, which are 
intermediate, are less brachycephalic. In the first of them 
Anuchin obtained an index of 82.7 and Vorobief obtained 
81,5 in the second. The governments of Vyatka and Kazan, 
between the Urals and the Volga, are both sub-brachy- 
cephalic. 

To sum up, this distribution according to governments 
)delds a sufficiently remarkable homogeneity of cranial form 
for the Velikorusses. It is true that it is an affair of mean 
indices ; nevertheless, since these are always of much the 
same value we may admit that counting by heads would not 
greatly alter the general aspect thus revealed. Still we 
must make one reservation — ^the score series, or thereabouts, 
from which this information is borrowed, are all of them 
insufficient in regard to numbers. 

Putting all these researches together we may say that 
the great majority of Velikorusses are sub-Brachycephals ; 
but the vast territories of Great Russia still remain anthropo- 
logically unexplored. 

Is this relative unity of the cranial morphology in the 
Velikorusses maintained when we come to study their stature ? 

might believe it to judge from the published maps, with 
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the exceptimi, however, of a slantwise penetration by another 
ethnic group running from the Gulf of Finland to the most 
westerly loop of the Ural river. 

In a general way the stature of the great Russians is 
small. It would seem to be fairly accurately represented 
by 1 metre 64. But in those provinces in which a sufficiently 
large number of ethnic groups live side by side, it is difficult 
to give a figure that has any real value. In fact, the Per- 
miaks, Votiaks and other Ugrians of small stature on one 
hand, and the tall Western Finns on the other, are likely to 
modify the mean stature in both senses. Anuchin’s series 
fluctuate round the figure we have given. The 30,000 
workmen of the central provinces of Russia measrired by 
Erismann have a stature of i metre 651. It is the same for 
those examined in Moscow by Kolubakin (i metre 655). And 
this time, it is worth while remarking, the height of the factory 
workers in a large city like Moscow is greater than that of 
the population outside. This finding, which will disturb 
certain a priori arguments, should be noted by those who 
concern themselves with social selection. 

In order to get information that has more real stability 
we must go to the provinces in which the highest proportion 
of the population consists of Great Russians, say round about 
90 per cent. Still, even here we shall get contradictory 
figures. Io_the central__pravinces the- fn«i~-appear..tQ_be 
small. All the same, certain islands of greater stature 
W<5nld~ seem to indicate the presence, side by side with 
the Great Russians, of representatives of other races, j In 
the province of Pskov, which is on the confines of the B^tic 
p eople s, height goes up suddenly tilTit reaches even i metre 6^^ 
And the”^o^ce~of TRovgorodT nSth of Pslcov,~Tikewise 
presents a zone of tall stature in the basin of Lake Ilmen, 
whereas the rest of its area lies within the domain of low 
stature. 

The history of the invasions from the West informs us 
as to the tall statures we have just noted. We may recall 
that in the ninth century the Varangians, led by Rurik, 
established themselves to the south of Lake Ladoga and founded 
the Russian empire. These Varangians were Scandinavi ans 
who dwelt on the eastern shores of t he Balt ic! Their ancestors 
fia3~aioretime crosseS'iErs'searcoming from the peninsular 
peopled by the tall adventuitms warriors who went as far afiekl 
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from the primitive home as England and France, propagating 
their ethnic influence in those lands. 

The Novgorodian colonists, scattering over different 
regions of Russia, created these islands of tall stature which'we 
find on the maps. They sowed with a different colour this 
almost uniformly tinted field representing Russian stature. 
We see these islands of tall stature constituted by the 
Novgorodian colonists in the northern provinces such as 
Archangel, where the people are small. We shall find them 
again in Vologda. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
these Novgorodian colonists, established on the shores of the 
White Sea and in the basin of the northern Dwina, pushed 
southeastwards. The memory of this exodus explains the 
tall stature we find in the province of Perm, where in many 
localities it exceeds i metre 67. 

An explanation of the same nature must be sought for the 
islands of tall stature which we find in Siberia on the other side 
of the Urals. The basic stock of the earliest colonisation of 
Siberia was drawn from the governments of the east, notably 
from Perm, and we know why the men of this region are 
taller, in general, than other Great Russians. 

Thus, by little facts such as these, justificatory of great 
events. Anthropology is able to confirm History. 


Note. — Our knowledge of the anthropology of the Slavs of former Russia 
makes continual progress thanks to the continued efforts of Russian and 
Pohsh savants. 

For Russia see the Russian Journal of Anthropology published 
at Moscow (articles in various languages). For Poland see Archtuium nauh 
Antropologictnych, Warsaw (with translations of memoirs in several 
languages). 
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Slavs Outside the Former Russian Empire 

I NSERTED between the great mass of '* Northern Slavs ” 
and the relatively modest contingents of Southern 
“ Slavs '■ there is the solid Roumano-Austro-Hungarian wedge 
which for ever separates these two linguistic groups. Before 
knowing anything at all of the history of the Slav migrations 
or building up h)rpotheses with the data thus obtained, which 
is a matter for the historian, the first question that presents 
itself is whether the Yugo-Slavs are related, otherwise than 
by the language they speak, to the Northern Slavs. Do 
these Northern and Southern Slavs belong to the same 
race ? 

Before touching on Yugo-Slavia we must first examine the 
characters of the Slavs of Bohemia and Moravia and such 
Slovenes as form, as it were, the extreme western advance 
guard of the European Slavs. We shall also find "Slav” 
groups in the Balkans — Serbs, Bosnians and Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins, and Bulgars, but these we shall see later on, 
when we come to deal with the Balkan peninsular. Imperiahst 
Russia was lucky on many an occasion to find them on the 
road to Constantinople, since they could be made to sub- 
serve her designs for conquest. Did she not, to the great 
misfortune of Europe, exploit them fully and over a long 
poiod of time ? 

The topographical plan of Bohemia would seem to oner 
perfect security to a people settling there for the first time, 
espedally on the west and north, on account of the Bohemian 
forest, the Erz Gebirge and the Sudetes forming a rampart on 
three adcs. The fourth side of the lozenge loo^ towar^ 
Moravia and Lower Austria is far from presenting any sue 
obstacle. 

Yet, despite these geographical 
knew ethnic unity. Few natural 


advantages, Bohemia never 
frontiers, seaningly designed 
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especiaUy to provide complete protection, have been more 
completely violated. Neverthel^, this was not because the 
defile through which the Elbe flows was not a favourable route 
for invasion — for we may repeat what we have already had 
occasion to remark in the case of Switzerland, that mountain 
passes, even the highest, have frequently been chosen as high- 
ways rather than river valleys. In Bohemia the Slavs were 
invaded again and again by the Germans established on the 
other side of the mountains. 

The Slav country of former Austria had its palaeolithic 
civilization, at any rate after the expansion of the Riesen 
glaciers. The Schipka station in Moravia on the upper course 
of the Oder, in that narrow corridor bounded on the south by 
the Beskiden ; the Podbaba station, in the loess in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Prague to the northwest, in the 
elbow of the Moldau (Vltava) ; and that of Briix (Brix) , in the 
foothills of the eastern Erz Gebirge, have all three furnished 
not only implements, but human relics considered to be 
Moustierian. Only a few years ago the Ochos cavern in 
Moravia yielded to Rzchak a piece of jawbone of the same 
epoch. 

For less early periods Briinn (Brno), the capital of the 
country, and Predmost, near the town of Prerau (on the course 
of the B«:zwa, an affluent of the Mohra) atre all Moravian 
stations of the Reindeer age quoted in every textbook. Pred- 
most is the famous "field of maunmoths’’ which Steenstrup 
formerly considered to be an ancient natural accumulation of 
bodies, a kind of elephants' cemetery, the ivory from which 
was used by Quaternary man. Few stations can be compared 
with Predmost from the point of view of wealth in fauna and 
implements. Several excavators have dug out human remains 
there.” Maska discovered a burial with four complete 
skeletons and the debris of six others. The human race of 
which specimens are buried in this loess-formation hillside 
were tall and dolichocephalic. And there can be no doubt 
about the exact age of these skeletons, because this collective 
burial was found beneath an undisturbed archaeological 

stratum. , , ^ ... 

Makowsky found a very richly decked out skeleton in the 

Briinn (Brno) loess ; there were more than six hundred pieces 
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of Denialium badense with it. The skull was doUchocq>halic 
to a high degree. These bones, coloured red, were the 
subject of various controversies. On account of this very 
coloration Virchow would assign the burial to the neolithic 
period. 

This region continued to be inhabited in the periods that 
followed. And although Bohemia and Moravia may not appear 
to have been thickly populated in neolithic times, the reverse 
was the case in the bronze and iron ages. They have 5delded 
numerous sepultmres of the bronze age with skeletons in the 
flexed position ; and did not Pic,* the Curator of the Prague 
Museum, call the North Bohemian people of the early bronze 
age the crouched-skeleton folk ? 

Were there in Bohemia in the early bronze age two peoples 
difiering morphologically as they differed in their funerary 
rites and their industries ? Does the Bohemia of that distant 
period already present an ethnic picture resembling that of 
to-day in which two peoples in the main share her territory, 
the Czechs and the Germans ? 

This prehistory of Bohemia has been the subject of some 
lively discussions, to which we may give a concrete character 
by mentioning the names of Pic and Buchtela. Even as 
regards the Neolithic, Pic postulates a kind of hiatus between 
the end of the Magdalenian and the beginning of the bronze 
age, to which Buchtela* is in lively opposition, contending that 
Bohemia has an unadulterated Neolithic period, and a period 
of transition between the Neolithic and Bronze during which 
the passage from one to the other was effected smoothly by a 
natural progression, thus excluding any hypothesis of a violent 
invasion from the north. The bronze civilization, which arose 
in the fortified camps serving in those days as places of refuge 
for traders and workers, spread in several directions, towards 
Moravia, Lower Austria and Silesia ; the valley of the Elbe 

* CLXXXIX, p. 413- For the history of the bronze period, based 
especially on the stnoy of funerary furniture and on technological comparisons, 
see the world of Schi^nil, the keeper of the National Museum at ^ague (Dr. 
Joseph Schrfuiil, StudU o VMniku KuUury brotuovi v (UtkaeA, with French 
summary, Prague, 1921). For the anthropology and prehistory of Bohemia 
and Moravia see the two reviews started since the Czecho-Slovakian regime 
and the revival of research, Anikropolo^, published by the Institute of 
Attthn^logy of the Charles University, Prague (Professor Matiegka) ; ud 
(^tor tvaekworicky (Professor Niederle), in wtuch appear all the data relating 
to the origin of the ^ples of this country. 

< XZIZ. 
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so^ed as a commercial vdiicle to carry it towards the 
Baltic.* 

A Silesian invasion, probably commercial in character, 
manifested itself from the time of the 2nd bronze age. It 
would have penetrated to that angle which Silesia projects into 
Bohemia to the east of the course of the Elbe consisting of 
the Lausitz country, and since then Silesian influences have 
continued without intermission. 

The la Ttoe civilization would have been introduced by 
the Boi about 50 b.c. It lasted till about 100 A.n. 

Niederle in his second volume is almost silent* about 
these periods whose sociological elements are sufficiently 
obscure. He admits, but without going into any detail, that 
the cradle of the Czechs and Slovaks was further to the north 
than the area they now inhabit. Is this to recognize the ethnic 
influence of the Silesian region ? 

The date given for the establishment of the eponymous 
tribes, the Boi, is not the same with all writers ; some of them 
talk of 400 B.c. These Bojnii were reinforced by " the arrival 
of Volcae-Tectosages who, according to C®sar, decamped from 
the south of Gaul for the Hercynian forest, moving in a direction 
contrary to all other migrations, the cause of which is inexplic- 
able.” Was it merely that Caesar was misinformed ? At the 
beginning of the Christian era the Celtic Boi^ would have 
evacuated Bohemia,* perhaps 5delding before the pressure of 

* The certainty that commercial relations were maintained by the 
Bohemians of those days is provided by the presence of marine shells and 
pieces of amber or of beads of this substance, m the bronze age burials. But 
although there was in Bohemia during the bronze age a movement of peoples 
inwards from the periphery, the points of departure for these movements ue 
still ill defined. The belief in such a penetration is based on the variabon 
noticed in the funeral customs. Thus, for instance, although incmerabon is 
sporadic during the earliest part of the bronze age. it became frequent later on. 
Buchtela attributes the change to a foreign people. But is it necessary always 
to drag in influences such as these to account for such changes ? Why should 
it not have been that certain groups, which for a long while had not burned 
their dead, started at a given moment to copy their neighbours who did follow 
this custom ? Do we not do very much the same to-day ? Do there not exist, 
side by side in many parts of Europe, the two rites of inhumation and 
incineration, with manly quantitative variations according to the country ? 
The resemUance and contemporaneousness of certain customs do not 
necessarily imply derivation. 

■ CLXXVl, p. 99. 

s The author is here using ' Celtic ' in the ordmary English sense. 
(Translator's Note.) 

4 See P. 109 ibid. The memoirs of both Niederle and Matiegha usually 
appeared in Czech, with a summary, in the Bulletins of the Viennese Society 
of Anthropology. CLII. The same Vienna Anthropologic^ Review of 1893 
contained a paper by L. Niederle on craniological studies. 
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Gennanic bands? These indications are all dreadfully 
vague. 

After having been overrun — or so it is said — on many 
occasions by bands of Slavs who thus preluded the great 
invasions, Bohemia was finally occupied by this people in the 
sixth century. The most celebrated of the Slav tribes, the 
Czechs, eclipsed the rest. 

As for the Moravian " Slavs,” their country is less well 
protected by nature than Bohemia ; they seem to have 
had more trouble in establishing themselves. And their 
independence would not seem to have been secured before the 
ninth century. 

A general anthropological study of Bohemia and Moravia 
has already been done in outline. The researches of Gregr, 
Zuckerkandl and Weisbach in Bohemia, and of Obolensky in 
Moravia have shown that the head-form in these countries is 
generally brachycephalic. Then there have been more 
extensive studies of the living population, and on more than 
300 crania chiefly from the ossuaries of eastern Bohemia, under- 
taken by Niederle and by Matiegka, which have confirmed the 
brachycephaly indicated by the earlier writers. Eastern 
Bohemia appears to be particularly brachycephalic. Several 
hundred school-children measured in various localities of this 
area have even furnished mean indices showing hyper- 
brachycephaly. 

The same finding holds good for the head-form in Moravia, 
where brachycephaly appears to be equally well represented in 
east and west, the mean indices ranging from 85.3 to 86. 

None the less it must not be thought that all the inhabi- 
tants of Bohemia and Moravia without exception exhibit this 
morphological character. In certain localities we find a 
considerable diminution in brachycephaly, and we know, too, 
from various investigations — ^Niederle’s in particular — ^that 
there are also great modifications in eye and hair colour. 

Can the Germanic influence, which history shows has been 
considerable both in ancient Bohemia and in Moravia, be 
approximately calculated by means of the percentages of blue 
eyes associated with fair hair ? These blond types are 18.3 
per cent, of the population in Bohemia and 15.9 per cent, in 
Moravia. Still, to get an arxurate notion of what has taken 
place it would be necessary to have carefully made local 
analyses of the central areas of Bohemia and the southern 
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parts of Moravia, which have remained more homogeneous ; 
and also of the Germanized belt which girdles these countries 
on three sides inside the encircling mountain chains. With 
analyses such as these we could find out whether this Germanic 
belt consists of people whose language alone entitles them to 
relationship with the great Germanic group, or whether the 
relationship consists in a genuine anthropological link with 
that race. 

What we should require to know, in order to make valid 
comparisons, would be the morphological characters of the 
populations which one £.fter the other contributed the polished 
stone, bronze, and proto-historic civilizations. Was the 
Silesian influence in Bohemia from the bronze age onwards, 
to which some archaeologists have drawn attention, introduced 
by men who belonged anthropologically to the Germanic 
group ? 

The height of the Bohemian and Moravian Czechs is still 
little known. Niederle, in his book, makes use of the figures 
furnished by the small series studied years ago by Weisbach 
(i metre 67).' Maybe this height really is right for the Czechs ? 
We have reaisons for thinking so. And maybe that in Moravia 
the people are not quite so tall (i metre 66) ? It would seem — 
we cannot be more dogmatic — that this proportion of tall men 
marks those districts containing the purest groups. But we 
must still find out whether this characteristic of greater height 
is accompanied by the brachycephaly and deep pigmentation 
which are the signs of the Dinaric race. Here again we come 
up against the inadequacy of anthropological research made 
with a view of a single character only — head-form, height, or 
coloration. 

However that may be, and despite the penury of our 
documentation, it would appear to be impossible to place the 
Bohemian and Moravian Czechs on the same plane as those 
other Slavs we have already studied. Thus the “ Slav " group 
appears more and more to be extremely disparate. 


The Slavs of the Mark of Lusatia (Lausitz), surrounded on 
all sides by the German ethnic sea, and subjected throughout 
the centuries to the ever-recurring linguistic, social, and ethnic 

> CCLXXVIl, pnceded by another memoir on the Serbo-Cioats. 
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action of the German tide which day by day flovwd over and 
penetrated them — ^these Slavs to-^y are no more than an 
anthropological relic.* Semnoni, Veneda, and Sorabs, primi- 
tive tribes settled of old on these comparatively barren lands, 
what ncnv remains of them ? Who, indeed, were they ? And 
how strong in numbers up to the time when Henry the Bird- 
Catcher created the Sorab Marches ? "Of the powerful 
nation of Slavs (it really does seem to have been very strong) 
which dwelt for centuries on the lower and middle Elbe, there 
remains but a few insignificant remnants,” says Niederle.* 
But in what exactly did the puissance of this nation consist ? 
Was it due to the dominating and warlike valour of a few or 
of the mass — ^the " Slav ” mass — of which it was composed ? 

The history of the Lusatians is made up of struggles 
against the Germanic empire, struggles against the Roman 
Church, struggles amongst themselves. And it is admitted 
that between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries the Germans 
gradually got the upper hand, the Slavs " only presenting a 
few rare specimens of the race by the fourteenth century." 
In fact the Slavs appear gradually to have retreated, and it is 
sad for those who desire the liberty of all races to have to 
recognise the fact. The little island of Wends in the Liine- 
burger area, in that sparsely peopled country watered by the 
Elbe — that great Slav highway — and traversed by the Jeetze, 
is no more than a memory of a great period. Even the Slav 
tongue there is dead, as the mission sent by the Krakow 
Academy of Sciences discovered. 

To-^y, however, laudable efforts are making for the 
maintenance of this little ethnic unit> and the International 
Institute of Anthrojx>logy, anxious to obtain knowledge of 
and to preserve the smallest human groups (are they so well 
protect^ as the plant and animal " reserves "?) recently 
gave expression to the desire that an anthropological study 
of this island — to which the Germans of Saxony have accorded 
permission to retain the Slav speech — should be made with all 
necessary care.* 

* Slavophils readily attribute to the ancient Polabs rather than to 
the Germans the burials by incineration to be met with in Lusatia. Still, 
some writers recognize that this is simply hypothetical. 

* CLXXVl, p. 91- 

S CCLXU, p. 2S3, 4. 

4 C. S. Institmt international i'anthropologie, 1930, p. 348. 
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The Lusatians are apparently regularly diminishing jn 
numbers — owing to Germaniration and emigration. " Muka, 
travelling from village to village in 1880-84, fixed the Serb 
total at 175,966, finding 72,000 in Lower and 103,000 in Upper 
Lusatia. The official statistics for 1900 only give 93,032 ^rbs 
speaking only Serbian.'" 

When we have before us the anthropological data about 
these islands of Western Slavs, we can understand the desire 
of the International Institute to obtain a knowledge of the 
morphological characters of these remnants. From the two 
or three scanty series of crania so far studied (de Quatrefages 
and Hamy were able to use for their Crania ethnica but a single 
specimen belonging to the Museum de Paris) it would appear 
that the Lusatian Slavs — the Wends — are Brachycephals. 
The few crania measured by Virchow, near Kottbus, are clearly 
so : the rest, examined by Broesike (crania from Saxony, in 
the Halle neighbourhood) and Spengel (Hanover) show sub- 
brachycephalic means. Deniker considers that he can give 
84.6 as representing the cephalic index of this people in the 
living subject. 

This little group of Slavs are far removed by their cranial 
characters from those members of their " race ” who live 
nearest to them, that is to say, the Poles, on their east ; but 
they closely approximate to the Czechs. Are they, perhaps, 
to be envisaged as an advance guard of these last who made 
their >vay north along the course of the Elbe ? Or as a rear- 
guard which remained behind on the middle course of this 
river when the main body continued their southwesterly 

march, crossing the Erz Gebirge ? 

* 

• • 

On the east of the Bohemian and Moravian Slav territory 
lies the chief homeland of the Slovaks, a region of tumbled 
primitive mountains whose melting snows are carried by 
innumerable streams into the Danube — the region dominated 
on the north by the TAtra and generally known as the 
Hungarian Highlands. 

If we are to believe Slavists like Niederle, this people did 
not always inhabit this inner Carpathian zone. The Slovaks 
formed with the Czechs "at the beginning, an ethnic and 


> CI.XXVI, p. 96. 
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linguistic unit with occasional differences in dialect, which 
occupied the region situated to the south of the Sudetes and 
Carpathians. But this common domain was divided in two 
by the Carpathians, one part having its centre to the west and 
the other to the east. These geographical conditions gave 
birth to two political organisms. The Danube, which was the 
natural link between them, fell into German hands. In 1631 
the Slovakian lands were detached from Bohemia and Moravia. 
The religious and literary links existing between the two 
groups never resulted in a re-knitting of the broken 
bond.*" 

Even within their ovm homeland the Slovaks were dis- 
sociated or grouped together according to the nature of the 
country that supported them, and tribes were formed. "The 
most venerable or the most authentic of these — because it has 
preserved the most completely the idiom and customs of the 
old Slavs — is the tribe of the Homyaks or Highlanders in the 
hills threaded by the young waters of the Waag and the 
N)dtra. These, so far as can be conjectured from topon3any 
and bronze and iron age discoveries are, if not autochthonous, 
at least the earliest colonists in the central Carpathians. Their 
speech approximates to primitive Czech."* 

Slovakia, the ethnic province, consists of some 1,700,000 
souls.* The number of those amenable to its jurisdiction bear 
witness to a genuine vitality. In fact, the Slovaks have both 
assimilated a portion of their immediate neighbours the 
Germans — although of a higher civilization — and have sent 
colcmists into many places. 

If we leave aside the large cities, such as Vienna and 
Budapest, where they have large colonies, we shall find Slovaks 
constituting more or less strong islands in Hungary, not only 
in the comitats of Gran and Budapest, which lie at the very 
door of their own valleys, but in the great Theiss plain in 
Slavonia and Syrmia; near Semlin, and even in Bulgaria at 
Mitropolia, near Plevna. Unfortunately, anthropological data 
concerning these scattered members are of an altogether 
exiguous and insufficient nature, especially having regard to 
the size of th^ emigrant bodies. This is a great {nty. 


* CLXXFI, p. 131. 

• V. p. 

> Jb%d, p. 
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because one sees at once how interesting it would be to know 
whether all th^ islands show the same morphological 
characters. 

Niederle* has measured a few Slovakian crania, not only 
those from an ossuary of the eighteenth century at Ticha 
(Titschein) near Frankstadt. set aside for " Vlachs ” (Walla- 
chians), a group whose origin is " purely Slovakian and to 
whom was given the name of Roumanian Vlachs, who, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries went over into the Little 
Carpathians and became assimilated to the natives." These 
crania are brachycephalic (83.7). The same morphological 
conclusion results from a small series of Slovakian crania 
measured by the same writer (index of 84.9) at Altstadt near 
Koritschan Ung Hradisch to the west of the White Carpathians 
in the valley of the Morava. 

This appears to be an ethnical characteristic of Slovaks 
in general, since another writer, Weisbach, also finds it in 
studying Slovakian crania from N.E. Hungary and Moravia 
(index of 83.5). 

When we compare these figures with those 5delded by 
other " Slavs ” stuped up to the present, we find that they 
differ widely from those furnished by their linguistic congeners 
the Poles, the Ukrainians, and various Russians. On the 
other hand they do approximate to the indices obtained from 
examination of series of Czechs and Lusatians. Do these 
figures alone establish the relationship of the Slovaks to Czechs 
and Lusatians ? A glance at the distribution of these groups 
on the map would lead one to think so. Lusatians, Czechs, 
Moravians and Slovaks represent under different names and 
with difierences in their dialects, limbs of the same ethnic body. 
The Slovaks constitute, in the east, the last portion of that 
" Slav ” cordon whose other end is to be found on the highway 
of the lower Elbe. 

I have myself protested on too many occasions in the 
course of this work against the exaggerated value occasionally 
accorded to mean indices to utilize these without discrimina- 
tion. All the same, it is impossible here not to be aware that 
it would be a strange concatenation of circumstances if, from 
Lusatia to the old Carpathian frontier of Hungary, these 
indices were never to represent an}rthing but appearances. 


< OLXXVl. p. 135- 
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Recall their values in geographical order, going from northwest 
to southeast — Lusatians, 84.6 ; Czechs, 85 ; Moravians, 85.6 ; 
Slovaks, 84.6. Then compare these figures with those of the 
Poles, their near neighbours. And would one not agree with 
the present writer that there is here an interesting comparative 
study to be undertaken ? Until it convinces us to the contrary 
we may believe that Anthropology supports the historico* 
linguistic ideas which seek to show that the men of these four 
groups mentioned above are of the same race. 

The small group of Slovenes who gave to the country 
lying between the Drave and Save the name which it bore 
up ^ the sixteenth century, represents the southwest 
portion of the Southern Slavs. It forms the last remnant of 
a once powerful contingent which at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages occupied the area contained within the bend of the 
Danube and the Adriatic highway and which penetrated 
deeply into the Alpine regions.* 

We do not know when they first came to this territory. 
Niederle, who maintains a prudent reserve, thinks that from 
the begiiming oL-the.'Christian. era these, Slavs ‘* probably 
crossed the Danube and appeared in the neighbourhood of 
I^te'^^Iafb'n and the Save.” But, he adds, serious historical 
or archaeoTopcal proof is lacking. What appears to be more 
certain is that we find these people in the country they occupy 
to-day at the close of the sixth century, and if Jordanes did 
not yet know of them in 551, that proves nothing. As early 
595 the Bavarians were struggling against the Slavs of 
Carinthia, who, in 600, menaced Italy. 

Absorbed by the Slavs and then invaded by the 
Bavarians and Franks, the Slovenes were little by little 
Germanized by the Catholic Church. To-day their ethnic 
territory includes, according to Niederle, almost the whole of 
Camiola, “ the north of Istria, Gorica, the Udine region in 
Friuli ; the southeast portion of Carinthia, southern Styria 
and a small part of east Hungary (the two comitats of Vas 
and Zalad) It is considered that all the Slovenes put 
together (including the many who have emigrated to America) 
can be estimated at about 1,500,000. It is a group which 
increases but little. 


* CLXXVl, p. 135 ; V, p. 298. 

* CLXXVl, p. 139- 
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The anthropological data in regard to this island and its 
scattered members have been supplied by Weisbach and 
Zuckerkandl. The latter has published a study of 200 Slovene 
crania from Camiola. As a whole these crania are brachy- 
cephalic. Their mean index, 83.5, is not merely apparent, 
because there are no more than 0.8 per cent, of dolichocephalic 
individuals in the series, whereas the brachycephals number 
80 per cent. Weisbach’s series consists of far fewer indi- 
viduals. His crania are also from Camiola and southern 
Stryia (Steiermark) . They show 15 per cent, of dolichocephals ; 
I am at a loss to explain their origin. And these dolicho- 
cephalic crania, despite the presence of 75 per cent, of 
brachycephalic individuals, lower the mean cephalic index 
to 81.3. 

This mountainous area dominating the extreme northern 
Adriatic does not appear to me to contain genuine " Slavs.” 
That is to say, Slavs whose morphological and descriptive 
characters are like those of the majority of Russians. Such 
reserve is further imposed by an examination of stature. In 
fact, the height of these Slovenes is far greater than that of 
the other Slavs. It is probable that the mean is as high as 
and exceeds i metre 68, a figure which is far higher than that 
of the Poles or of Russians in general. 

Do the inland territories inhabited by Slovenes perhaps 
contain the smallest men, while Istria and Kiistenland 
(Litorale), on the contrary, shelter the tallest (i metre 69) ? 
On the other side of the former Austrian frontier Italian 
Friuli shows tall stature to which Livi, moreover, has called 
attention ; so also has Tappeiner, in the area more to the 
northwest. It would seem evident that these coastal people, 
and those of the first belt of the hinterland, at least, belong to 
the tall brunet and brachycephalic Adriatic race. 

The Slavonic speaking Slovenes are very hkely only 
Slavonized. We have not yet sufficient information to warrant 
us in giving them a label en bloc. But it is highly probable 
that a large number of them, at all events, may be classified 
as of Adriatic race. 

Both at Trieste and Venice one frequently comes across 
representatives of this handsome race. Travellers who are 
not entirely absorbed in their Baedeker or their Guides Joannes 
must have noticed them. 

To bring this study of the “ Slavs ” to a close we have 

IT 
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still to examine several groups belonging, like the Slovenes, 
to the Yugo-Slav family — Croats and Serbs, and finally the 
Bulgars. Serbs and Bulgars we shall deal with when we come 
to the Balkan peninsular, but we must devote a few words 
to the Croats. 

With the Serbs they once constituted a single group which 
the circumstances of history have split up into two nations. 
Difference of religion has added its profound imprint to 
accentuate the division between thfem. And I should imagine 
that the new State will need considerable subtlety and skill 
if it is to blend the various shades of dialect, the diverse tones 
of social life, the divergent religious conceptions and the 
memories of the past into that harmonious whole which a 
stable political State ought to be. 

Constantine Porphyrogenetus tells how, according to 
tradition, it was in the reign of Heraclius (somewhere about 
630-640) that the great migration of Serbs and Croats took 
place. Modem Slavists think otherwise, and make this 
movement of peoples at least a century earlier. Having set 
forth, we are told, as a single group, the different geographical 
nature of the lands they successively occupied made them 
in the end into two nations. Can we be quite certain of this 
geographical determinism ? It might equally well be invoked 
in the case of Croatia-Slavonia. But much less so for Bosnia, 
a large portion of whose territory turns its back to the sea and 
all of whose valleys run towards the Una and the Save, as the 
Serbian valleys run down to the Save and the Danube. 

At first sight, and carrying a stage further what we know 
to be the case with Bosnians and Slovenes, the Croats — to 
whom we may add the Dalmatians — ought to belong to the 
Dinaric race, or at all events a large proportion among them. 
These Slavonized folk would thus be widely separated, 
anthropologically, from the Northern Slavs. Hence we can 
already see dawning a Yugo-Slavia whose ethnic characters 
are sufficiently distinct to admit of its being considered apart 
from the other Slav groups. 

It mirst not be thought, however, that we base this 
appreciation on plentiful data, for these are still to seek. 
Nevertheless, investigations undertaken in various localities 
by the savants of former Austria-Hungary, some rapid travels 
in these regions and also some personal studies, lead us to 
believe in the existence of such a bloc — though not without 
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its fordgn dements. It forms a unit with that other bloc 
made up of scattered portions linguistically and politically 
diverse, which borders the eastern Adriatic and the Ionian 
sea as far as Cape Matapan. 

The Croats of Croatia, Slavonia and Istria, and the 
Dalmatians in general, are round-headed. Their cephalic 
index must certainly exceed 85. Various maritime ports, 
however, would seem to lend to their immediate hinterland 
a less pure complexion — Ragusa and Zara, for instance, about 
which we have a certain amount of information, and where 
the inhabitants are less round-headed than elsewhere. This 
urban influence — exaggerated owing to the maritime character 
of the cities — is so real that even within its own district the 
index for the dty itself is lower than that for the district as 
a whole. 

The numerous islands strewn along the coast would seem 
also to have been populated by people of Dinaric race. The 
large islands of the Quamaro — VegUa, Cherso and Lussin — 
have a highly-brachycephalic population. Maybe the other 
large islands to the south of the chaplet — Brazza and Lesina — 
dominated from afar by the mountains of Herzegovina, have 
a less unmixed population ? Yet in Curzola, just beside 
them, the brachycephaly is accentuated. And the Cattaro 
district is one of the most highly breichycephalic areas that 
exists (index of 87.2) 

The Dinaric race, as we have said I The head-form and 
the deep pigmentation have already justified this classifi- 
cation. Will the stature of the inhabitants support it ? 

Height is everywhere great, though principally in those 
areas facing seawards. Taking Slavonia-Croatia as a whole, 
it may be put at i metre 695, or even more, because the data 
utiliz^ were chiefly measurements made on Army recruits 
who had not reached their full height. Maybe the inhabitants 
of Slavonia are slightly taller than the Croats ? 

Have the districts of Istria and Dalmatia likewise a 
smaller stature (i metre 69) ? In such a differentiation 
Fiume would be the locality having the lowest stature. The 
Dalmatians, on the contrary, would be the tallest. Their 
territory supplies several interesting facts of which we find it 
impossible not to make brief mention. 

When we go through Dalmatia from north to south, 
leaving southern Croatia to go towards Montenegro, we find 
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that whereas during one part of the journey the height of 
the people sensibly increases, in another it diminishes 
again. 

Thus it is I metre 692 in the districts of Zara and Sebenico. 
In Sinj and Spalato it is 1 metre 707. At the foot of the Herze- 
govina, opposite the islands of Brazza and Lesina, the district 
of Makarska tops the scale of tall statures with i metre 737. 
It is probable that stature remains high all along this Herze- 
govinian frontier. The districts of Vrgorac and Narenta 
show r metre 727. This slight decrease may be merely an 
effect of the mean obtained from unequal or insufficient 
numbers. Then we find a fresh decrease in height in the 
districts of Ragusa (i metre 691) and Cattaro (i metre 698). 
In this area the influence of the very tall Montenegrins makes 
itself felt at once. The peasants — obviously of Montenegrin 
race — dwelling on the uplands show a stature of i metre 72 
on the height scale. Travellers who have journeyed through 
Montenegro and Herzegovina will remember the very tall 
stature of the people ; it strikes the observer from the very 
first. It is certain that many of the - inhabitants of these 
two countries left the mountains to come down to the sea- 
board, and that it is they who have sent up the height mean 
to this point in this last region. 

Height likewise increases in the islands in a general 
way as we go from north to south. 

These few complementary observations show us how very 
far Croats, Slavonians and Dalmations are from resembling 
the Slavs who live on the other side of the Hungarian bloc. 
And in these Yugo-Slavs we have a very good example of the 
anthropological mistakes to which a linguistic label may 
lead. 

We cannot yet tell from what ethnic stock these Southern 
Slavs spring. But we can assert without possibility of error 
that it is not the stock whose representatives to-day are 
known under the name of Russians — of various nuances — 
and Poles. There is absolutely no community of origin 
between them. 

How did these men of Adriatic race come to be Slavonized ? 
I have no idea, and it is not for me to find out. That comes 
within the province of History. I think, however, that the 
brief ccHnparison just made between the Northern and 
Southern Slavs will convince anyone of the need for further 
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research and more anthropological investigations if the truth 
is to be discovered. 

Despite all the efforts of the Chancellories it will be 
very difficult for the Northern Slavs, if it pleases them to begin 
anew wars which have an ethnic pretext, to invoke community 
of blood. In the eyes of those who know, the picture drawn 
of members of the same " racial brotherhood '' who must be 
delivered from an alien yoke (the Turk knows something of 
this formula) will no longer glow with any but the colours 
manufactured from inaccurate statements. It will be worth 
about as much as a “ scrap of paper." I am well aware that 
wairs can be let loose by means of even less cogent arguments. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Austria 

A ustria, her former possessions on north and south 
amputated by the great war, occupies to-day, like 
Hungary, but a small place on the map. The plenipotentiaries 
cut her down more or less to her present linguistic frontiers 
— the Vorarlberg and the Tyrol (whose southern portion has 
been divided), the two Austrias, Styria, and Carinthia. This 
land of mountain and valley is not one that has been inhabited 
only from recent times. Palaeohthic man roamed there in 
many localities, and beneath the thick layers of loess have 
been found numerous relics of his industry, and even of his 
art — for the Willendorf station has become famous as the 
site in which was found the ” Willendorf Venus ” made of 
oolitic limestone. 

The German territory of Austria was inhabited more or 
less everywhere in the Neolithic period, and Lakes Constance, 
de Mond, and Atter' still contain thousands of sunken piles 
driven in by men of the polished stone age. As for the later 
periods, not a textbook but mentions the celebrated Hallstatt 
discoveries in the Salzkammergut, from which one of the 
iron age periods takes its name. 

When the Barbarians drove out the Romans, who for a 
time dominated the coimtry, they also, in the course of their 
onward march south and west across Austria to further and 
more brilliant conquests, drove before them into the highlands 
and valleys the descendants of many generations of pre- 
historic folk who had been established there for generations. 
Did the Barbarians in their turn mix with the former 
occupants ? And if the answer is “ yes.” was this mixing 
slight or considerable ? Did they influence the primitive 
race more than the Romans had done ? It is difficult to give 
any certain answer to these questions at present. 
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One ethnic group among the historic invaders, however, 
seems to have played an important part — the Slovenes — the 
rdle which, ethnically, devolves upon settled colonists. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, we are told, the 
Slovenes debouched by the corridors of the Lower Danube, 
pressed on by the Avars. They invaded the whole land as 
far as the T5T0I, by the Drave, the Mur, and the Enns. Then, 
strongly established in the Alps, these Slovenes freed 
themselves from the yoke of the Avars in 623, allying 
themselves with their trans-Danubian congeners. The 
German world, feeling itself menaced, was set in motion.' 
The Bavarians advanced, and soon Salzburg became the 
headquarters of Germanization. It was a tripartite 
organization which embraced Germanization, Christianization 
and colonization. 

After Charlemagne had annexed to the Empire the 
entire territoiy of the Slovenes, German colonization became 
widespread through the agency of the Church and plantation 
by landed proprietors. They called in, it is said, German 
peasants, among whom Bavarians were naturally in the 
majority. For the accomplishment of this aim they had 
before them a large strip of accessible territory on the east, 
which was easy to cross. 

It has been said that the German Austrians were trans- 
planted and transformed Bavarians. Cm anthropologic£il 
investigation give us any information on this point ? We shall 
soon see. Anthropology has revealed one fact which we 
cannot pass over in silence, namely that the Germans — or 
rather, the German-speaking people — did not adventure far 
from the mountain massif. They did not penetrate into 
Hungary in compact masses any more than they did, in the 
south, into the Italian valleys of Venetia. They got across 
the Danube on to the left bank, but they were soon brought to 
a standstill by the Slav rampart. 

The first anthropological investigations were undertaken 
in Austria in 1884, and eye and hair colour and head-form 
were investigated simultaneously. The first of these, of very 
wide extent as regards the numbers examined, and having 
school-children for its subjects,* must only be accepted with 


* V, p. 42 ff. 

* CCXXXIV. 
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caution, for we know how much the colour of the ^es and 
especially of the hair, is modified by years. 

The second analysis was a craniologkal study by 
Zuckerkandl on German crania in different localities.' From 
that time forward useful research continued for many years, 
thanks, chiefly, to Weisbach.* They are being continued to 
this dayJ ; and it is likely that soon we shall be able to draw 
up in accurate detail a map giving the Austrian ethnic character. 
For the time being, however, we are still restricted to 
generalities. 

We must beware of certain early publications that are 
obviously inaccurate. It has been said, for instance, that 
one of the chief specific features in Austria was medium height 
among the Austrians properly so-called, and, by way of 
demonstration, statures of r metre 6o to i metre 69 were 
quoted. The mean, which would be slightly below i metre 65. 
would pretty well correspond to the European mean. But 
this conclusion is erroneous when put in this way, as we shall 
shortly see. 

It was also said that the highlanders were smaller than 
the lowlanders, and this was pushed as far as finding 6 cms, 
a considerable difference, between them. The interpretation 
of this difference was naturally swayed by the doctrine of 
environmental influence — and we have already said what is 
to be thought of that. 

Nevertheless, despite these errors of vision the geographers 
and publicists of those days brought out the interesting point 
that the German Austrians did not exhibit the same 
morphological and descriptive characteristics as the fair type 
of German from northern Europe, and this difference is 
capital. Its importance leaps to the eyes of the least informed. 

In fact it was these anthropological studies undertaken in 
Austria which first began to disintegrate the ethnico-philological 
edifice of a Germanic race. Zuckerkandl, noting the obvious 
brachycephaly of the Austrians, came to the conclusion that 
this was a " shock to the dogma of German dolichocephaly ”. 
This shock developed into a complete crash. There were 
actually, then, Germans and Germans ! In this case, as in 

> ccxcix. 
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that of Bavaria, for example, it is easily demons tratable that 
language does not make race. 

Ethnic differences between the so-called Germanic groups 
are evident from neolithic times at least. 

If we take the Alpine bloc within the jurisdiction of 
present-day Austria we shall see that, contrary to certain 
findings, its men are everywhere tall. We have proof thereof 
either in the means or in the percentages of tall individuals. 
And in this connection it is interesting to note that in the 
Tyrolese mountains the zone of tall stature stops short where 
the German lan^age ceases to b e spoken — we sp>eak in a 
general way. The German Tyrol is inhabited by very tall 
men ; but stature drops directly we go into the Italian Tyrol. 
It would seem that in this area there is correspondence between 
language and race — the Italian-speaking Tyrolese morpho- 
logically approximating to the inhabitants of northeast Italy. 
Should not historians take advantage of this observation ? 
When the plenipotentiaries — they are usually the least well- 
informed of men — decided in rgiS on the new frontiers of 
Austria they were doubtless quite unaware of these facts or 
that a “ nationality policy ” based on race — a single example 
does not prove the rule — could have been envisaged. 

In all the provinces of present-day Austria the mean 
stature of the inhabitants is above the European mean. Upper 
Austria has men of i metre 66 ; those in other regions all 
exceed i metre 67, and even i metre 68 in Carinthia. Nowhere 
do we find so low a mean as that (i metre 60) formerly reported 
— we know not how — for Austria. 

The interesting fact has been ascertained that height 
increases in German Austria as we go from west to east and 
from north to south. This is not a datum to be neglected. 
It may explain a great many things. If we link it up with 
what we have learned as to the routes of invasion we may be 
able to make some deductions which will not fail to throw 
light, to some extent at least, on the past. And I would at 
once remark that the Slovenes in the southeast are tall men 
whose height is equal to that of the German Austrians. Can 
these German Austrians, then, simply be Germanized Slovenes ? 

Tall stature has been recorded in the heart of the Alpine 
massif in the upper valleys of the Enns and Mur in East Styria 
and in the southeast comer of Salzburg, an observation which 
runs counter to the theory of those who would make us believe 
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that high altitude is unfavourable to the development of 
human stature. Perhaps we have here Slovene remnants 
who have been Germanized in speech. Austrian historians 
say that before the arrival of the Bayuvars all these lands were 
occupied by Slovenes. Does this morphological character 
dononstrate it ? 

The cranial morphology of the German Austrians would 
seem to show the same homogeneity of character as does 
stature. Let us at once emphasise the following important 
fact. Deniker, in his memoir on the cephalic index, after 
having collated all the evidence placed at his disposal, said ; 

" The Austrian Germans present a remarkable uniformity of 
head-form.'’* Present-day Austria forms a zone, sub-brachy- 
cephalic in its mean character, in which the indices lie between 
82 and 83. 

And if even at this stage we give a backward glance at the 
prehistoric periods we shall see that the picture presented by 
the Austrian population of to-day bears little resemblance to 
the ancient one. The neolithic folk of Austria were Dolicho- 
cephals. They very likely belonged to that same Germanic 
race which the Germans have met with in their early row- 
graves. In the iron age, at HaUstatt, among the salt workings 
which so greatly enriched the salt-lords of those days, the 
people were still dolichocephalic and dolichocephalic to a 
very high degree. Houze suggested taking this physical type 
as representative of the long-headed race of the first iron age 
and calling it Hallstattian. Hence the changes in that part 
of Austria must have taken place at the very earliest at the 
close of prehistoric times. 

We do not know if it is possible to say that what happened 
in the Dachstein mountains likewise happened throughout 
Austria, but it is probable that up till the iron age the majority 
of the Austrian people belonged to the long-headed type. 

Provisionally admitting this extension of a local ethnic 
happening to the whole of Austria, we must conclude that the 
Austrians of to-day, instead of establishing by a natural 
genealogy their filiation with the prehistoric folk, will have to j 

their origin among those migratory peoples who again j 
and again appeared in the Alps. But which oi them should 
be so envisaged.? We have to make good this Austrian 
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relationship claim by talcing our stand on the results of 
anthropological investigation undertaken on a population 
which is both tall and brachycephalic — or sub-brachycephalic. 

But let us first see how the cephalic indices so far 
ascertained are geographically distributed in German Austria. 

The earliest work, that of Zuckerkandl on crania from 
Styria and Carinthia, yielded mean indices of 82.1 for Styria 
and 81.3 for Carinthia, that is to say, they showed brachy- 
cephaly. But when we examine the distribution of the 
different head-forms we see that the brachycephalic types are 
clearly in the majority. The relatively low indices are caused 
by the presence of a fairly large number of mesocephalic 
individuals and a few dolichocephals. These last, in the two 
regions mentioned, are respectively 4.2 per cent, and 5.7 per 
cent. These are but remnants and souvenirs — minorities of 
no importance. As for the brachycephalic forms they are 
respectively 76.4 per cent, and 65 per cent., Styria thus showing 
itself more brachycephalic than Carinthia. As we go from 
north to south, the head becomes rounder co-incidentally with 
an increase, as we have seem, in stature. Are we not getting 
nearer the domain of the Adriatic race ? 

Researches undertaken among the living population have 
revealed some highly interesting facts for those who would 
establish a link between Race and History ; or for those who 
simply try to discover and isolate one ethnic group from 
among other human groups. We said that German Austria 
constituted a sub-brachycephalic zone. And we know from 
our previous studies that Austria is surrounded on all sides 
by round-headed people. What, then, does the distribution 
of the cephalic index show us on the Austrian periphery ? 

At the north of Lower Austria in the comer dominated 
on the west by the heights dividing Bohemia from Moravia, 
the Waidhofen and Zwettl districts have had their means 
raised owing to Czech influence. In Styria, in the neighbour- 
hood of the brachycephalic Slovenes, we mark the same 
phenomenon. 

Among observations of the same order we must also note 
this interesting fact that the district of Gmunden, in which 
lies the prehistoric station of Hallstatt, has the lowest cephalic 
index of all German Austria. Yet its geographical position 
places it in contact with sharply brachycephalic zones. It 
would seem difficult, then, to interpret this character in any 
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other way than by the influence on the means of descendants 
of iron age Dolichocephals ? A detailed analysis of the living 
population of this district would be particularly valuable. 
Moreover, such an investigation ought to be re-undertaken 
throughout the country and its results otherwise set out than 
by the artificial methods of distribution according to districts. 
When we examine eye and hair colour (this investigation also 
ought to be otherwise envisaged) we see that the brunet types 
(with dark eyes) and the blond types (with blue or grey eyes) 
are numerically fairly evenly distributed. Carinthia and 
Upper Austria appear to have more blonds than other regions, 
and, with Salsburg, to have the fewest brunets. Brunets are 
most numerous in Lower Austria, and then in Styria. As a 
whole the above provinces exhibit majorities of individuals 
belonging to what the Germans call Mischtypen, that is to say, 
types revealing mixed colouration. 

If we put together all the data we possess and try to 
elucidate the origin of the present-day German Austrians, we 
must first of all conclude that the prehistoric folk, both those 
who fashioned in stone the statuette of the Willendorf Venus 
and those who so successfully exploited the salt-fields of 
Hallstatt, have left but few descendants. Their type, marked 
by dolichocephaly, barely survives in this comer of territory 
which, from its language and its history one would expect, at 
first sight, to show a different kind of people from those we 
actually find there. Still Philology and History must not 
impose upon us a priori ideas. 

Thus, whereas in other parts of Europe we indubitably 
find in the same locality continuity of descent down to modem 
times — the descendants having kept through a succession of 
cultures their initial physical type — we do not find such 
filiation in Austria. In this country, as we have already said, 
new types intervened to make up the present population. 

We know with some degree of certainty at what date we 
should place this influence, namely, after the iron age. Unless, 
indeed, we are to suppose that the salt-workers of Hallstatt 
themselves were foreigners in the land, miners and traders 
from the dolichocephalic areas of Northern Europe ? Which, 
after aU, is also quite ^ssible ! All the same, it is not very 
probable, since the burials containing the same {di3rsical type 
are too numerous. Among the groups which lat^ invaded 
Austria and whose names history tells us, tlmre is one which 
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has preserved large contingents in the very regions we have 
been studying ; we mean the Southern Slavs — Czechs and 
Moravians in the north, Slovenes in the south. And I am not 
far from thinking that which, indeed, our present knowledge 
would lead us to believe, that we can group together most of 
the people distributed over the country from the Sudetes to 
the Adriatic shore and give them a common label. This race 
has been disintegrated in the course of History since the early 
invasions. To-day one portion speaks a Slav and the other 
a German dialect. 

But it is equally probable that to this race — because thus 
geographically delineated it would be a race — we should add a 
proportion, very likely a large proportion, of the Bavarians 
of the southeast.' 


1 The Magyar island — which we shall now study — is enclosed on 
almost every side by a human m.tss to which linguistic and social characteristics 
have given a heterogeneous appearance, and which bears a variety of names. 
A day will certainly come when we shall be able to define this mass as hax’iiig 
had a common ethnic origin 



CHAPTER XIV 


HUSGA.RV 


P RIOR to 1914 Hungary was very much larger than it is 
to-day. Mutilated on all sides by the treaty of 1919, 
like its former associate Austria, Hungary looks a very small 
State to-day. It has lost all its mountain regions — the Titra, 
the Beskiden and the Transylvanian Alps. It is now nothing 
but a plain, the Alfdld. And even of this a big piece has been 
sliced off to the southeast to the advantage of Yugo-Slavia 
and Roumania. 

Present-day statistics give Hungary a population of a 
little over eight million inhabitants. 

During historic times and right up to the moment when 
the Magyars settled there, the flat alluvial lands traversed by 
the Danube and the Tisza had been the theatre of a considerable 
human ebb and flow, as had always been the case where these 
great plains, so favourable both for pasturage and agriculture, 


opened out. 

Dacians, Yazigs, and Boi established themselves west 
of the Theiss (Tisza), then between this river and the Danube, 
\i^ into the west. Then they came into 


collision with the " Germanic ” folk of Austria and St3Tia. 
To the south were Celts, Illyrians and Scordisks. 

order into this Pannonia 
undergoing invasions, but they never succeeded. 
On the other side of the Carpathians the Dacians were to accept 
Bnt conquerors and become Roumanians. 

not ^ did, though nearer Rome, the conquerors were 

♦ 1 ^ ^ same success. The peoples of Hungary 

obstiMtely stood out against any such chSe 

Then t^c Goths, Vandals. Gepid« and Huns. The Huns 

apparenUy beoomihg 
n _ annihilate theeS 

my perhaps have been of the same 
||P;M the same land ? From the siicth to 
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the ninth century the Avars dominated the country. The 
western portion of their empire, which was destroyed by the 
Franks in 803 — the Terra Avarorum and the Terra Huniwrwm 
— was thenceforward to hold a Christian people. 

At the beginning of the tenth century the Magyars, come, 
it is said, from the Siberian steppes, pushed their incursions 
right into the heart of Germany and Italy. There they 
suffered reverses. Afterwards they re-formed their ranks and 
settled in present-day Hungary. 

We know what arguments there have been about the 
primitive origin of the Magyars and how these discussions 
brought Vamb^ry and Hunfalvy into such violent opposition. 
Vamb^ry asserted that they were Turki-Tatars, Hunf^vy that 
they were Finno-Ugrians. The two champions sought their 
respective arguments the one in history (Vambery) and the 
other in philology, and both found evidence, even in the 
armoury of the adversary, in support of their theses. It 
would have been interesting, no doubt, to have allowed the 
anthropologists to take part in this debate ! 

There is one certain fact and that is that the Magyars no 
more allowed themselves to become Slavonized like their 
neighbours than the earlier occupants of the land had allowed 
themselves to be Romanized. They put up an invincible 
defence against the transformation which at that time was 
going on all around them. They constituted the solid bloc 
familiar to us. And it must be recognized that a very high 
civilization led one to expect, before the war of 1914, that 
Hungary might be called to a great destiny in the empire of 
the Hapsburgs. 

This Magyar resistance to absorption drew its strength 
from an extremely lively sense of race ; this ethnic sentiment 
was perhaps somewhat muddled, but it translated itself 
into sharply defined national consciousness. This case 
merits the attention of politico-psychologists, who would 
do well to invite the co-operation of ethnologists in its 
elucidation. 

The Magyars amplified this sentiment of an essential 
ethnic concentration, of whose value they were well aware, by 
inculcating a spirit of obstinate centralization to the detriment 
of their neighbours. All the aliens settled on the periphery 
of the Hungarian bloc were summoned by successive Acts, 
notably the Nationalities Law of 1868, to become integral 
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elements of the Hungarian nation. Naturally the language 
of this nation was to be Magyar, made obligatory (save for the 
Croats) in all government publications, for University Chairs, 
and in the Diet, etc.' ; it must be recognized, as some excuse 
for the Magyars, that they were not alone in Europe in 
attempting such centralization despite differences of race and 
sociological ideas. It remains to be seen whether such- 
like aggregations, as heterogeneous as this was from 
the ethnic point of view, have any chance of lasting 
permanently. 

The Magyars represent the most prolific element in former 
Hungary, and also one of the elements that was least given to 
emigration. These two tendencies explain why the statistics 
ever showed a steady increase of the Magyar group within 
the empire as a whole. A single example will indicate the 
comparative value of this group in Hungary alone, such as 
she was in 1914. 

The statistics of 1880 to 1890, which may serve as typical, 
show that, whereas the Magyar increase was 14.88, the German 
increase was only 6.35, the Wallachian 7.64, the Ruthenian 
7.52, and the Serbo-Croatian 7.40. And this should not be 
so surprising, for the ethnic prolificacy of the Magyars is not 
merely apparent. What we know of it is not just the result 
of a statistical operation, whereby different human elements 
geographically placed together in one bloc under the name of 
Magyars, might create an illusion. Dissecting these very 
statistics and isolating comitats with large Magyar, Slovak 
and Roumanian majorities, G. Thirring has shown the respective 
prolificacy of each. Taking a thousand inhabitants, the 
increase in births was as follows ; Roumanian comitats, 4.69 ; 
Slovak, 6.22 ; Magyar, 9.40. Over a period of twenty years 
between 1870 and 1890 the increase works out (in the same 
order) at 9.10 ; 17.38 ; and 20.22.* Is not this sufficiently 
demonstrative ? 

The nationalist confidence of the Magyars — the glorifica- 
tion of a race conscious that it had occupied the land for a 
thousand years — ^was easy to see throughout Hungary before 
the war. A few hours in the country sufficed to make one 
aware of it. I have noticed it time and time again. This 

> V , p. 241. 
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sentiment of the grandeur of their lineage and of its relative 
unity will certainly prove a powerful lever for the present 
Hung^arian leaders, for to-day it must be exacerbated. They 
will draw new energy from their misfortunes. For all who 
know the country it is perfectly certain that Hungary will 
rise up again from its economic ruin. 

Before the dismemberment ordained by the treaties the 
Magyars in Hungary were divided into two groups of unequal 
size — the Szekely in the Transylvanian mountains, and the 
Hungarians in the great alluvial plains. The first are now 
outside the political frontiers of Hungary. The second remain 
concentrated in the plains they have always occupied. They 
themselves are severally subdivided into Kumans, Yazigs, etc.’ 
which for the most part appear to be merely reminiscent of the 
primitive tribes which settled in the Alf6ld. 

Morphological differences dividing the inhabitants of 
Great Kumany (between the Maros and the Tisza) from those 
of Little Kumany (on the other side of the Tisza) and from 
the Yazigs (to the east of Buda-Pest, at the foot of the 
mountains) have been reported, the first being considered to 
be taller and pale-complexioned, and the second to exhibit 
Tatar characters (are these not mere literary fancies?). The 
last — they are also of tall stature — were .supposed to be famous 
for their physique and the beauty of their women. At what 
are we to value such information ? As the remarks of senti- 
mental travellers, notes taken by people in a hurry, or as 
scientific certainties ? 

The various anthropological investigations undertaken in 
Hungary at once brought o\it this general fact that the Magyars 
are small people. The figures for Army recruits published by 
the statistical Bureau of Pest, and in which the ethnic groiips 
of Hungary are considered separately, already show this 
clearly. The Magyars are shorter than the Vlachs and Serbs, 
Slovaks and Germans who dwell side by side with them, and 
whom they at one time dominated. They are a little taller 
than the Ruthenians, I do not give the figures showing the 


• In the region cut up by marshes, of which Debrecien is the centre, 
the Hajdu, settled in the marches which were granted them of old for services 
rendered, remember the ancient democratic republic founded by their 
ancestors. To the west and southwest of the Hajdu, the Yazigs and the 
Kumans also rejoiced in older times in almost complete autonomy. Up 
till the eighteenth century they kept themselves free from any responuUhtv 
towards the Hungarian State. 
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stature of these army recruits' because the stature of such 
youths, who have not finished growing, can only suggest 
incorrect ideas. But the figures can well be compared among 
themselves. 

The mean height of the Magyars in general would not 
exceed i metre 64. Thus it is lower than the European mean. 
But we have seen that the Magyars by their policy of conquest 
have incorporated within their State a fairly large numter of 
foreigners, and we have just noted that with the exception of 
the Ruthenians, all the alien people of Hungary are taller 
than the Magyars themselves. It arises from this, a priori, 
that the Magyar stature must be very low, at all events lower 
than the above mean. In order to get a correct idea of stature 
Hungarian anthropologists have more especially examined 
the districts in which Mag^'ars are almost the only inhabitants ; 
or those in which they are at least in a proportion of from 80 
to 99 per cent. With majorities such as these the means may 
be considered ethnically stable. 

In the basin of the Tisza the comitats thus almost 
exclusively peopled by Magyars everywhere show a low 
stature, inferior to the Hungarian mean. Hajdu and Yazigs 
figure in these comitats, the first, agriculturists, being very 
small (i metre 61), and the second being a little taller (i metre 
63), but not reaching the country’s mean. 

To the west of Buda-Pest the Raab-Komom (Gydr- 
Komarom) district on both shores of the Danube, and in the 
south, the comitats of Stuhlweissenburg (Sz^kesfehervar) , 
Veszprem and Somogy — all to the west of this river — show a 
stature sometimes a little greater than that of the Hajdu, 
going from i metre 626 to i metre 639, and even in Raab 
(Gyor)* to i metre 646. We can recognize in this increase in 
height to the west of the country the obvious sign of the 
" Germanic ” or Slovene (see above) influence of Austria and 
St3rria. 

And the proof that this is a foreign manifestation due to 
the tall Magyarized settlers is to be found simply by noting 
the height of the Magyars living in the southeast comer of 
Transylvania. In the comitats of Csik (Cic), Udvarkely 
(Odorhei) and Heromszek (Treiscaune), populated by Sz^kely, 

• Published by the Statistical UiiTeau ol Pest. Vol. v, p. *59. 

* UU, p. 1(7. 
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where the statistics indicate a proportion of from 84 to 90 
per cent, of these folk and hence that it is in the heart 
of the domain of the Magyar race, the mean stature is i 
metre 62. 

Thus wherever the Magyars have been able to preserve 
their ethnic purity we find small people. And if certain 
comitats, of relatively pure race, show an increase, though a 
feeble increase, in height, it is because they include large 
urban agglomerations. The urban influence in increasing 
stature is manifest in Hungary as elsewhere. It also modifies 
the means. In the urban regions of the comitat of Buda-Pest 
stature rises to from i metre 646 to i metre 656. 

The Magyars are brachycephalic. All the series of the 
Alfdld show round heads. To be convinced it needs only 
that one should look through the photograph albums published 
by Janko.‘ The mean indices would be round about 84. The 
Szekely of Transylvania are brachycephalic like other Magyars. 
Possibly brachycephaly is even more accentuated in Kumany 
than elsewhere. This phenomenon can be explained by the 
geographical position of this central group protected on 
all hands against infiltration from the periphery by dense 
fringes of other Magyars which serve it as an ethnic 
rampart. 

Present-day Hungary certainly represents a State in 
which homogeneity of race is associated with a linguistic 
character. Its present frontiers enclose — and this is rare in 
Europe — a relatively pure group. 

What has become of the descendants of the many peoples 
whom the ancient historians put on record as having invaded 
the Hungarian plains a little before the Christian era, and also 
after it began ? It is probable, given the morphological 
characters of the inhabitants of Hungary, that among the 
peoples who came from the east there were several which 
belonged to the same ethnic stock as the Magyars themselves. 
Otherwise we should have great difficulty in understanding the 
Maygar anthropological unity just noted. Or perhaps these 
peoples only passed across the Alfdld ! It is said that in 1239, 
40,000 Kumans, under pressure from Mongol invaders, came 
and sought sanctuary of Bela IV, King of Hungary, who 
granted them the lands which their descendants occupy to-day . 


> CXXl. 
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But these Kumans were probably but a portion of a larger 
group which in earlier times had already supplied Hungary 
with immigrants bearing different names. 

It is adso said that the Kumans were a Turki folk. I do 
not know what this assertion is worth envisaged from 
other points of view than that which we occupy here. 
Anthropologically it would seem worthless, especially if 
under the name of the Turki “ race ” the Osmanli are put 
forward as being the most representative of this ethnic 
group.' 

It seems more and more evident to me that the Avar and 
Magyar invasions, which appear to be by far the most important , 
were but detachments of a single whole, or two outlets issuing 
from the same ethnic lake. 

From the anthropological point of view the Hungary of 
to-day is a problem much simplified. In 1914 we could not 
have reached such a conclusion in speaking of Hungary. It 
would have been necessary to concern ourselves with the 
neighbours of the specifically Magyar area, and we should have 
had to unwind several of those wrappings of Magyarization 
with which the policy of “ ethnic centralization '' had in each 
generation enveloped them through the agency of the State, 
the Church, and especially of the Schools. In order to attain 
political ends — but once more the Magyars are far from being 
the only ones in Europe — a Magyar cloak was flung over the 
shoulders of a large number of non-Magyar people to whom it 
was then said — Behold ! You are Hungarians ! We know 
what protests followed each of these Acts. It is to be hoped 
that Hungary’s neighbours, to whom the peace treaties have 
given the charge of Magyar groups, will not in their turn 
furnish occasion for similar protests. 

Hungarian territory has been peopled from very early 
antiquity. It has furnished remains of p>akeolithic industry, 
especially in the low hills at the east of the great bend of the 
Danube, and the local museums such as that at Miskolcz, and 
the Geological Institute of Buda-Pest, etc., contain sets of 
implements going back to the Acheulean phase. But for the 
present we cannot picture to ourselves the physical type of the 
men who left these remains. Hungary has also fumi^ed 


* Tills possibility 
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numerous remains of the civilization of those periods which 
came after the flaked stone age.* 

We have every reason to suppose that the pre-historic 
and proto-historic populations are not the ancestors of the 
Magyars. In Hungary the problem of filiation is singularly 
simplified, for the local genealogy is recorded in History. 


• CCXXIV , XCVIII, p 935. and the Congress of Geneva, p. 355 . 
CCXU, p. 28. 

We know that on many occasions deformed skulls of macrocenhaltc 
type (Hippocrates' deformity) have been found in Hungary, sec CXXXIX 
and CXI. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Balkan Peninsular 


T he Balkan peninsular has played a considerable part in 
contemporary history. How many wars have drenched 
these lands in blood even since the great Turkish invasion ! 
Russia, anxious, as she made out, to liberate these brethren of 
her race — but in reality hankering after the shores of the 
Black Sea and Constantinople — again and again, by bestowing 
upon them the borrowed name of Slav, stirred up the Orthodox 
of the Peninsular to revolt in the name of Slavism. Gradually 
the Roumanians, Serbs, Greeks and Bulgars, and finally the 
Albanians freed themselves from the suzerainty and then 
from the sovereignty of the Turk. 

Austria-Hungary, whose greed went the length of wanting 
to annex Salonica, also did her best to dismantle the Ottoman 
empire in Europe. To-day Turkey possesses of her vast 
territories of olden days eastern Thrace only (officially she 
retained in Europe only the hinterland of Constantinople up 
till the Lausanne peace) and that is why we shall study the 
anthropology of the Osmanli Turks in the chapters dealing 
with Asia. 

Owing to our penury of documentation I can give but 
little space to the Balkan States. Perhaps the day will come 
when in a new edition we can greatly extend the following 
chapter by making use of information which will since have 
been obtained. 

* 


The anthropology of the Balkan peninsular is as interesting 
as it possibly could be. The historical events of these lands 
of themselves would justify a detailed study of this peninsular, 
^ been, by so many European and Asiatic 

0* the Balkan States is still more or less 
ace of a somewhat vague palaeoUthU: 
on record, and we axe not even 
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altogether sure about this determination. No pleistocene 
stratigraphy of any sort has yet been established. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that the early folk of the Peninsular had their 
worked stone age just as the inhabitants of old Hungary and 
South Russia had theirs. We find the palaeolithic fauna 
in the Balkans ; we are still hoping to find traces of the hunters 
who pursued them.' 

The neolithic period has come to light pretty well 
throughout the Peninsular — in Bosnia, Serbia, Moldavia, 
Greece, etc., and latterly in Albania. But although evidences 
of material life are quite plentiful even at that date, anthro- 
pological data, alas, are extremely rare. We shall not have to 
devote more than a few pages to them when we draw up the 
ethnical balance sheet for each State. 

In any case it is impossible to dream of establishing any 
kind of permanent filiation between the present population 
and the prehistoric folk of the Peninsular. 

Up till recent years the anthropological map of the 
Balkans showed wide spaces completely blank. And the 
parts shaded in were only extensions of local tints done by the 
aid of provisional data. To-day we are much better informed.* 
But wide investigation based on numerous local analyses are 
imperative everywhere. 

Niunerous peoples, or at least peoples who have different 
names, entered the Peninsular in every period, some coming 
from Asia and some from Europe. The Danube valley, a 
natural highway, accessible almost everywhere, established 
contact between the Asiatic and the European world. The 
neolithic Brachycephals followed this road, going up it as far 
as the Alps, which they both crossed and turned. Later on 
the Huns and Ottomans followed in their tracks to some 
extent, just as, in the bronze and iron ages, the traders who 
placed Scandinavia and the Archipelago in communication 
also took this route. The Barbarians were to come, some from 
the west, like the Gauls, and others from the Scythian plains. 
Many other names have been mentioned side by side with 

* The Abb^ Breuil (“ Notes de Voyages palioUtluques cn Europe 
centrale, " I'^nihropologie. 19*3, p. 333). after a tour of the museums of 
CentraJ Europe, notes, not as a person^ observation, but as an indmatton 
"furnished by Fblislifriends,’'AurigDactan discovenesin Bulgaria and Serbia. 
Aurignacian pointes A bate /endue were found near Timova, and in the caves 
near Belgrade. 

* CXOV, Introduction. 
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thdr’s by the histoiiana — Dorians* Thessalians, Pelasgians, 
Illyrians, Scythians, Thracians, Getse, Dacians, etc. Many 
of these groups are already known to us. But we do not know 
either in their case or in that of the others which of them 
issued from a common stock or which of them were of different 
ethnic origin. Then there are the modem Asiatic peoples — 
Kurds, Armenians, Tatars, Czigany, etc. As we have already 
said, there is material in the Balkans to last the anthropologists 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

I 

THE ROUMANIANS 

Since the great war the Roumanians have modified the 
axis of their geographical position, placing it further north. 
By the addition to their territory of Transylvania they have 
been removed further from the Balkans. They were already 
on the borders of the Peninsular. I think geographers might 
now agree not to count Roumania as one of the Balkan 
States. 

Glacial phenomena were exceptional in Roumania. The 
highest summits of the Carpathians alone served as condensers 
of the eternal snows. The caves of this mountain chain ought 
to contain human rehcs of palaeolithic times. A few attempts 
at excavation made long ago in the upper Jalomitza give me 
aissurance of the fact. It would be highly desirable that the 
Roumanian savants should undertake researches in this 
direction. 

Roumania was already peopled in the neolithic period. 
Skeletons of this period are still rau’e, but a few have been 
discovered at Cucuteni (Moldavia) which show that at that 
time the Roumanian race was already composite. 

Beyond this meagre indication we know nothing, anthro- 
pologically, of the people who occupied Roumanian territory 
up to the present epoch. Thracians, Getae, Peucini, Kumans, 
etc., who inhabited ancient Roumania — what were the ethnic 
characters which might enable us to relate them to one or 
other oi the European races ? 

Present-day Roumania comprises approximately those 
are^ considered by the Roumanians to be peopled by men of 
their race. The political results of the war have attached to 
the nwm body the Roumanians of the northern eastom 
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borders. There are naturally a fairly large number of folk of 
alien race in Transylvania, the Banat and Bessarabia. But 
there are also Roumanians rather far beyond the limits of the 
kingdom, notably the considerable groups of Koziani-Vlachs 
(Macedonian Roumanians, “one-legged” Vlachs, etc.), in the 
Rhodope and Pindus mountains, whom we also meet in other 
parts of the southwest Balkans, and the small group of 
Roumanians in Istria. 

The Roumanian people is essentially a peasant folk. It 
is hardy, industrious and prolific. It holds in reserve the 
elements out of which a bourgeoisie — which Roumania does 
not yet possess — might be created. On many occasions 
homage has been done to the artistic sense of these peasants 
who are so skilled in the decorating of their domestic articles 
and their houses, and whose costume is so becoming, and, 
often, so magnificently embroidered.' 

The first anthropological studies on Roumanians were 
made outside the kingdom: Weisbach studied the Roumanians 
politically subject to Hungary, and Bassanovitch those who 
had emigrated to northeast Bulgaria, early in the nineteenth 
century. The first of these investigations yielded a brachy- 
cephedic and the second a dolichocephalic index. In these 
contradictory conclusions there was matter for perplexity. 
Ob 4 d^nare, himself a Roumanian, showed a few Roumanian 
crania at the Societe d'anthropologie de Paris in 1874 ; two of 
them, considered to be pre-historic (?), were dolichocephalic. 

Our knowledge was limited to these two or three obviously 
insufficient studies up tiU 1899, when I began my first 
anthropological investigations in Roumania. 

I published a series of memoirs on the anthropological 
characteristics of this coimtry in the Bucaresi Scientific Societies’ 
Bulletin. And I have also before me a considerable quantity 
of data with which to attempt, in particular, a geographical 
distribution of morphological elements according to districts. 
Unfortunately this evidence has not yet been published. 
However, we can form an approximate idea, from what is 
known, of the anthropology of the Latin kingdom of the Orient. 

The mean stature of the Roumanians should be somewhere 
near what is considered to be the European mean, viz. : 
I metre 65. The Roumanians of Bukovina seem to be taller 


* exxii, Us. 
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and those of Hungary smaller. Sixty thousand Rotimanians 
in the kingdom itself yield as their mean stature i metre 65. 

Perhaps we should slightly raise this figure obtained from 
soldiers, and make it 1 metre 66, because these men might not 
have reached their full height. 

The Roumanian head-form, like the Roumanian stature, 
is very much on a par with that of the European mean. I have 
before me a graph of the cephalic index taken from 326 crania. 
Brachycephalic and dolichocephalic types are almost equal in 
numbers, the former being slightly in the majority. The 
Roumanian mean cephalic index shows sub-brachycephaly. 

When we classify them according to the bills and plains, 
the two main regions of the country, we find that the hill 
population is more brachycephalic than the lowland folk. 
Is this because the highland valleys of the Carpathians 
stiU hold a population that approaches nearer in ethnic 
type to what we may call the primitive Roumanian type ? 
Nothing leads us to such a conclusion, unless it be the idea, 
a priori, that in hilly regions we shall find the least mixed 
popmlation. 

The Roumanians themselves readily confirm this 
supposition. When they talk of their history they agree 
with one accord in saying that at the time of the invasions 
their ancestors of those days, who had taken refuge in the 
high valleys and in the mountains, allowed the invaders to come 
into the country without themselves becoming incorporated 
with them or mixing with them. 

From the results of a comparative study I have attempted 
in this direction — it is not yet adequate — it appears that the 
Roumanians of the Carpathians, both those in Transylvania 
and those in Roumania strictly so-called, are more brachy- 
cephalic than the others. 

The mean cephalic index of the Roumanians in general is 
about 82.92. It indicates sub-brachycephady. A series of 
nearly 200 Roumanians from Transylvania yielded me a higher 
figure — 84.37 — confirming what has been said above on the 
subject of the highlanders. 

Taking the mean, Roumanians are leptorrhinians who 
come very near to being mesorrhinians. They have relatively 
short, broad faces. Maybe this chamaeprosopy remains to 
this day more characteristic of the Roumanian highlanders 
than of the plainsfolk. 
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These people, whose stature is slightly above the average 
and who are in general sub-brachycephalic, practically never 
have fair hair. I found only 2.7 per cent, of fair-haired people. 
The hair is nearly always dark — either brown or chestnut, and 
often black. 

Blue eyes are also rare (8.9 per cent.). Brown irides are 
far more frequent than those of any other shade. 

The Roumanian nose is generally straight. 

These few indications show us that we must not look to 
a people having the northern characters when we seek the 
earliest origin of the Roumanians ; in spite of their migrations, 
the Goths and other Germanic folk cannot claim the 
Roumanian people as their descendants. 

This finding in itself is of great importance. But it does 
not solve the problem with which we are faced. Obviously 
the original Roumanian stock must have been a race of medium 
height, brachycephalic and brunet in the majority. 

What were the morphological characters of the Dacians 
and Getae whom the Roumanians consider to be their ancestors 
— the men who so valiantly defended themselves against the 
Roman legions ? Were their characters just those which we 
have reported above ? We are absolutely without any 
knowledge on the matter. Maybe in the actual presentment 
of the present-day Roumanian we see the very image of those 
peoples. 

In any case it is vain to seek an actual Roman origin for 
the present type of Roumanian. Though the Roman armies 
vanquished the ancient Roumanians, they have left nothing 
beyond their language to the conquered people. 

To what race — or races — did those legions belong which 
invaded Dacia ? To many, according to history. How many 
Latins, real Latins who were born in Latium, were there in 
the Roman armies at the period of the wars against Dacia 
which led to its conquest ? What the conquerors gave to 
Roumania was the Latin tongue and a Latin administration. 
Hiey did not give them much of their blood. 

What fine anthropological work awaits the doing in 
Roumania ! Having started it in the course of repeated travels 
I have not yet relinquished my intention of pursuing it. But 
why do our Roumanian friends not set their hands to this task ? 

They might well start by finding out the earliest filiation 
of their race— that which begins in pal®olithic times. 
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There are a few neolithic skeletons, discovered at 
Cucuteni, at the University at Jassy. The people of that 
period, as we said, were already mixed. But what was the 
physiognomy of the people who certainly must have preceded 
them on Roumanian territory ? 

This youthful nation which places so many legitimate 
hopes in its future and which has so many intellectual resources, 
cannot leave on one side the study of its origins and the 
investigation of its “ ethnic state.” 

II 

THE SERBS 

The Serbs are even less well-known, anthropologically, 
than the Roumanians.' 

When Deniker's map of the cephalic indices of Europe 
was published Serbia was left blank. Nothing was known of 
the head-forms of this people. This indicates that all data 
relating to Serbia are from recent work. 

Serbs and Croats primitively constituted a single ethnic 
group. Dwelling together “ north of the Carpathians ’’ they 
spoke the same language. The chances and fortune of 
migration quartered them in regions where certain existing 
differences became accentuated, and new ones developed. 
One group became Catholic, the other Orthodox. The Croats 
use the Latin alphabet for writing and the Serbs the Cyrillic. 

Anyone who travels in the Near Eaist very soon realizes 
the full social force of religion. On occasion ” religious 
nationality ” has been substituted for political nationality. 
And in the struggle with Turkey the Great Powers 
were well aware of the advantages to be reaped from 
such spiritual states of mind, Orthodox Russia on a 
large scale on the one hand, and Catholic Austria somewhat 
more modestly on the other. 

Nothing could be more instructive, in this regard, than 
what happened in Bosnia before the war. Catholic Austria 
found no difficulty in attacking the Croats who were of the 
same communion as herself. All the resistance to a general 
rally came from the Orthodox Serbs. To obtain a majority 
the Viennese Government was obliged to associate the Croats 
with the “ Turks ” — ^geographically the Islamized Dinarics, 

> CXCV, p. 99. 
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Constantine Porphyrogenetus tells us that the Serbo- 
Croat migration took place in the seventh century in the 
reign of Heraclius. Niederle puts it back considerably 
and places the march of the Serbian and Croatian tribes 
southeastwards in the fifth or sixth centuries. 

The Serbs, a valiant nation whose future may be truly 
great, sent out colonies far and wide, especially to the lands 
Ijdng north of Serbia. Groups even established themselves 
at different periods at a considerable distance — as far as the 
neighbourhood of Pest, and in the lower Dnieper area. Of 
the anthropological character of these we know absolutely 
nothing. 

The neolithic period was probably a flourishing one in 
Serbia. Dr. Miloj Vassits described some years ago the 
discoveries made at Jablanica, where, at a depth of two metres, 
polished stone age remains, unmixed with any traces of metal, 
had accumulated. This station yielded day statuettes known 
as " owl-faced,” similar to those of Cucuteni, Butmir (Bosnia), 
etc. 

We know nothing definite about the races which peopled 
Serbia in prehistoric and proto-historic times. In order 
to discuss them we shall be obliged to proceed by analogy 
with what took place in Roumania on one hand and in Bosnia 
on the other. 

Are the present-day Serbs the ethnogenic product of 
the " Slav ” invasions ^ By way of reply, let us examine 
their anthropological characters. 

The stature of the Serbs is tall. It probably exceeds 
I metre 70. So far as our present knowledge goes it is one 
of the highest in the whole peninsular. And this character 
is not to be neglected in any research into the origin of this 
people. But the height graph shows that there are also, to 
the left of the mean, a large number of individuals who do not 
reach i metre 65. This first discrimination would seem to 
indicate that the Serbian people is composed of two main 
ethnic types. 

The mean cephalic index of the Serbs (80.66) shows 
mesaticephaly. The distribution of the individual indices 
shows a predominence of Dolichocephals (39.2 per cent.) 
with a relatively large quantity of intermediate types (30.7 
per cent.). The brachycephalic forms do not reach 
this percentage (29.8). This variation in cranial form 
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complementing what has been said above with regard to 
stature, leads one to think that the Serbian population is an 
ethnic mixture. 

On the other side of the Save the Serbo-Croats are much 
more brachycephalic (index of 86 according to Weisbach) ; 
so are the Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina (index of 85.7), In 
order to find dolichocephalic types in the neighbourhood of 
Serbia we must go southeast to Bulgaria, where they were 
reported in some early work. It is probable that a pjortion 
of the Serbs and of the Bulgars could be classed together as a 
special ethnic group. 

The Serbians are leptorrhinian in mean character (but 
mesorrhinians are also plentifully represented) ; the irides 
are generally light (60 per cent.) and often blue even (about 
20 per cent.). And if fair hair is rare (8 per cent.) among 
them, so also is black hair, which is even more infrequent 
(4 per cent.). The intermediate shades are the rule. 

The Serbian nose is generally straight. But among this 
people we often meet with a tumed-up nose that is depressed 
at the root. 

To what race are we to link the Serbs ? Are they really 
the descendants of the barbarian peoples who in the fourth 
and fifth centuries invaded the lands to the south of the Save 
and the Danube ? Has there been unbroken continuity from 
the autochthonous p>eople whom the Romans found there 
when they conquered the country ? Up till the iron age the 
primitive peoples of the western Balkans — geographically the 
people of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which is the only region that 
has been studied from this point of view — were in the large 
majority long-headed. And the Serbs are very often 
dolichocephalic. 

One can see how necessau-y it is that detailed research in 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes should be 
undertaken before we can give any reply to such questions — 
and I do not say in the old Kingdom of Serbia alone. A better 
knowledge of the anthropological characters of the Croats and 
the Slovenes would certainly widen our horizon. 

In any case I would wish to add this one further 
observation. 

If we are to consider the Serbs as being the descendants 
of the Slav tribes which invaded the Eastern Empire, we then 
have a picture before us of what these hordes called in by 
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Heraclius really were, and this is an important bit of historical 
documentation for us to bring to the study of events in south- 
eastern Europe. 

Did these Slav tribes of Serbs spring from the same 
ethnic stock as the Slavs who to-day people Russia and Poland 
— those areas supposed to be specifically Slav ? In order to 
find out and to be convinced to the contrary we have only to 
turn to the chapters devoted to the Slav peoples. We can 
definitely assert that the Serbs are not their “ racial brethren.” 

The full value of this conclusion can escape no-one. 
But it does not solve the problem of Serbian origins. 

As for the Croats, although they may have been quartered 
" north of the Carpathians ” along with the Serbs, and although 
they may have moved off at the same time that the Serbs did, 
they certainly do not belong to the same race. At least, 
what we know of their anthropology to date is demonstrative 
in this sense. 


Ill 

THE BOSNIAN-HERZEGOVINIANS 

The Bosnian-Herzegovinians who now form part of the 
new kingdom of Serbia are among the best-known of the 
Balkan peoples. This is due to the creation by Austria- 
Hungary of a remarkable museum at Sarajevo, whose director 
and conservators constitute a scientific staff of the first order. 

Three "religious peoples” shared Bosnia- Herzegovina 
before the war — the Catholic Croats, the Orthodox Serbs, 
and the Musulmen Turks, But these are mere labels which 
can form no sort of precedent for a judgment of the racial 
problem. 

When the Roman legions advanced into Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(the first battle took place in 229 B.c.) they found the country 
occupied by the descendants of a very ancient people going 
back at least to the polished stone age. The neolithic civiliza- 
tion has left numerous remains in Bosnia. The neolithic folk 
were settled in the very faubourgs of Sarajevo. The bronze 
age has also left important remains. The largest known 
necropolis of these pre-Illyrians is at Glasinac, 26 kilometres 
northeast of Sarajevo.* 


• CXCV, p. 127. 
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The people of prdiistoric Bosnia seem to have beei}<»f 
quite another t3rpe from the present population. The 
necropolis at Glasinac chiefly yields Dolichocephals and 
Mesaticephals (about 76 per cent.). The Brachycephals 
represent only a fourth of the Bosnian folk of those days.. 

What a difference this is from what we see to-day ! 
Bosnia- Herzegovina is inhabited by men of tall stature. They 
are one of the tallest peoples in Europe (i metre 72). They 
are at the same time highly brachycephalic (index of 85.7) and 
brunet. They constitute one of the most representative 
elements of the handsome Dinaric (or Adriatic) race which 
we know to be distributed from Trieste, at least, to Cape 
Matapan. 

The ancient Bosnian population morphologically 
approximated more nearly to the present-day Serbs than 
to the Bosnians of our times. 


IV 

THE MONTENEGRINS' 

We know less about the Montenegrins than about any 
other people of the Peninsular. What can be said is that the 
inhabitants of Montenegro belong to the same race as the 
Bosnian-Herzegovinians. In the course of a hasty journey 
through Monten^o 1 was able to measure a few individuals. 
Very tall, highly brachycephalic, leptorrhine, brunet, with 
straight nose and very dark eyes, they possess all the characters 
of the Dinaric race. 


V 

THE BULGAKS 

Bulgaria holds men of diverse origin. One needs but a 
single glance at the maps giving stature and cephalic index 
to be convinced of it. 

Like the Serbs, the Bulgars have played a premier part 
in the history of the European East. And when in the middle 
of the fifteenth century the death took place at Belgrade of 
Constantine, the son of Chichman, last Czar of the Bulgars, 
a shining orb had fallen from the firmament causing 


' €XCV. p. 1 33- 
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night for nictt« than four hundred years. Who were these 
BuJgars whose onpire had been so flourishing ? 

Certain authorities consider them to have been an 
important limb of the Turki tree, and this is held especially of 
those Bulgars of the Volga who, among other adventures, 
crossed the Danube in 679 under the leadership of Asparoukh, 
and penetrated into the Dobruja. 

But before the arrival of Asparoukh the Balkan peninsular 
already held large contingents of Bulgars. 

Between the third and sixth centuries, among the Barbarian 
hordes which crossed the Danube, there was one of “ Finno- 
Uralian origin ’’ which succeeded in founding a solid State. 
These Bulgars would at first have remained in Asiatic 
Sarmatia, “ that is to say, according to de Guignes, in the plains 
to the west of the Volga, where, according to most writers, 
the name Bulgar originated.” 

But all this early history is extremely obscure, especially 
if it is separated from what is legendary. According to 
Kanitz' the first mention of the Bulgars by western writers 
dates from 485. The Bulgars soon achieved military success 
in the Peninsular. In 559 they menaced Constantinople. At 
various times they occupied a large portion of the Balkan 
States, occasionally allying themselves with the Serbs, or 
fighting them, and fighting against the Croats and Magyars. 
In the course of their sweeping movements they came right 
to the source of the Tisza. 

What remained, at the end of a few centuries, of these 
hordes of primitive Bulgars ? More especially after the 
constitution of the great States like those created by the 
Simeon dynasty of Basils, or by Samuel who proclaimed 
himself ” emperor of all the Slavs ”, ot by Joanice Asen II ? 
The incorporation of other Balkanic peoples certainly brought 
about ethnic mixture up till the time when the Tatars were 
to impose their dominion and perhaps their blood. 

Does the anthropological analysis of Bulgaria show the 
character of unity, or, on the contrary, does it bring out the 
presence of such heterogeneous elements as might be explained 
by History ? 

Up till the time when serious investigation was undertaken, 
descriptions of the physical characters of the Bulgars were 


' La Butgaris danubUnne «< Its Boikatts, Paris, 1882. 
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full of confusion. One has but to glance at the diagnosis 
given by Vivien de Saint-Martin in his Nouveau DiUionnaire 
de giograpkie umverselle to be convinced ! A little later, 
Ob6d6nare recognized three Bulgarian types : (i) the Tatar 
Bulgars ; (2) the long-headed Bulgars ; (3) the Gaulish Celts, 
Bulganzed in language. 

The Tatar Bulgars must have been Mongoloid in type. 
The long-headed Bulgars were regarded as pure Bulgars. 
While as for the Oriental Gaulish Celts, “ they were considered 
to be the autochthones whom the Bulgarian invaders found 
in the Balkans 

Which of these three is the Slav race ? asked Ob^d^nare 
— the Tatar Bulgars ? the long-headed Bulgars with low 
foreheads ? — or those who resembled the Bretons and 
Roumanians at every point ? 

Ob^enare, in asking himself these questions, was 
obeying historic and ethnographic suggestion, and it is 
better that all such guesses should be eliminated from our 
horizon. 

In 1904 a fine piece of anthropological work was carried 
out in Bulgaria. Wateff, a Bulgarian savant, amassed, with 
the help of a certain number of colleagues, a large quantity 
of data bearing on the morphology of his compatriots. From 
these, together with material gathered by other writers, and 
what has since been collected, we can obtain a general idea of 
the anthropological characters of the Bulgars. 

In height (i metre 665) they are above the European 
mean, and the proportion of tall individuals is about 65 per 
cent. 

The Bulgars are very frequently dolichocephalic. 
Brachycephalic types represent only a fourth of the population. 
Thus this human group can have received only a very little 
of the blood of its neighbours on the west, those Dinaric folk 
with short broad heads whom we have come to know in our 
examination of the Bosnian-Herzegovinians. Were we to 
take the head-form alone into account we should say that a 
certain number of Bulgars must be related to a certain number 
of Serbs. But we know that in order to establish relationship 
we need other characters besides this. 

According to their nasal index the Bulgars are mesorrhin- 
ians. This should be remembered, because of all the Balkan 
groups the Serbs and Bulgars alone show this character. 
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The eyes and hair of the Bulgars are strongly pigmented 
in the large majority of cases. Grey eyes are common (about 
25 per cent.), and blue eyes are not rare (12.5 per cent.). But 
it is a curious thing that these eyes with light irides do not 
belong to fair individuals. Such t3rpes are exceptional in 
Bulgaria. 

What conclusion are we to draw from all these 
characteristics if not that the Bulgars do not represent a pure 
race ? Do these people exhibit to-day the physiognomy of 
those who in olden times were led by Asparoukh ? Are there 
among them descendants of the autochthones (let us call 
them Thracians in order to give them a name known in 
history and to fix one moment of it) or of the Tatars who, of 
all the invaders of the Peninsular, might have played a 
dominant part in the formation of the Bulgarian people ? 
Maybe all these elements are present in the Bulgarian 
people, and others as well of which history never speaks 
— the long-headed folk revealed to us at Glasinac and who 
had been settled in this part of the world from neolithic times 
at least. 

We must bring this note to a close by asking the same 
question about the Bulgars that we had to ask in regard to 
the Serbs — are these Slavs of the Balkan peninsular ethnically 
related to the Russian Slavs, and if so, in what degree ? Here 
the question answers itself — and in the negative. Related 
they may be by religion and language, but no more. Naturally 
we are speaking not of individual Russian Slavs and individual 
Bulgars, but of these human groups as a whole. If a detailed 
examination were made we might find Bulgars who are Slavs. 
Groups of Bulgars dwelt for a long time in Russia before they 
came and settled in the Balkans, and they may well have 
brought " Slavs '* with them in their migrations. And these 
Bulgar groups may also have left remnants in Russia. 

Once more, I have the impression that it would not be 
difficult to isolate from among the Bulgarian nation and 
from among the Serbian nation a certain number of individuals 
having characters in common. We have noted on many 
occasions undeniable morphological relationships between 
certain portions of these two peoples. We should thus build 
up a relatively homogeneous group. And this group would 
be tall, with a tendency to dohchocephaly, leptorrhinian, and 
frequently light-eyed. 
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Bat what would be the origin of its manbers ? Could 
they be related to the prehistoric people of South Russia, the 
folk who built the kurgans of the Black Sea shore ? They, 
too, were tall dolichocephals, like the folk which in fonner 
times inhabited Bosnia, and their presence in southern Russia 
from the days of the polished stone age constitutes one of the 
most interesting anthropological problems of the day, and 
otK from which we may expect much. 

VI 

The Albanians* 

Post-war Albania is far from representing in their entirety 
those lands peopled by Albanians. Serbia and Greece both 
contain large numbers of Albanians — ^we speak especially of 
their frontiers — and many of these groups are only with 
difficulty made to accept “ the foreign yoke Such centres 
of irredentism, created by irresponsible plenipotentiaries, may 
one day become a danger for Europe. 

Philologists have taken a lively interest in the Albanian 
toi^e and sought to find for it a derivation from European 
and Asiatic languages. Anthropologists have not on their 
side so great an array of research. The earliest work on the 
subject dates from 1886, and is a study by Zampa on a few 
Albanian crania. But this information was a mere sample. 
To-day the data, without being abundant, already enable us 
to get a general view of this people whose history is so attractive 
and which in former times supplied so much energy to the 
Turkish empire. In the course of various sojourns in the 
Peninsular, and also during a tour of two months in Albania. 
I examined a fairly large number of Albanians of different 
regions. 

The prehistory of Albania up to the age of metals was 
still completely ui^own in 1921, During that year I had the 
good fortune to discover a neolithic station on the shores of 
Lake Presba ; this is at the moment the one and only piece 
of documentation we possess on the stone age of the country. 
It is likely that future research will show that Albania was at 
l^t as much inhabited in the earliest times as her neighbour 
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oa the north, Bosnia-Herzegovina. The metal age has left 
ns necropoles in the environs of Scutari. They have not yet 
been adequately excavated. 

Not a single Albanian skeletal relic of the prehistoric or 
proto-historic periods has found its way into ossuary or 
laboratory, and to find out anything about the anthropology 
of the country we must go to the living population. 

The Albanians in general are tall men. I obtained a 
figure slightly exceeding i metre 67 from measurements on 
more than 100 men. The proportion of tall statures exceeds 
66 per cent. 

The majority of these tall men are brachycephals. The 
Albanians I studied exhibited a proportion of nearly 80 per 
cent, of individuals having short, broad heads. The dolicho- 
cephalic forms did not amount to 9 per cent. It is difficult 
to find a popnilation whose cranial characters are more 
definite. 

The majority of Albanians are leptorrhine according to 
their nasal index, but the mesorrhinians amount to 40 per 
cent. The hair and eyes of these people in general are deeply 
pigmented. Fair hair is exceptional {4 per cent.), but blue 
and grey eyes are not rare . And we emphasize this observation , 
the reader knows why. 

The Shkumbi river separates the Albanians, by its grey 
stretch of water, into two groups, the Ghegs to the north and 
the Toshks to the south. There are differences in dialect 
between the two groups. Would anthropological analysis 
reveal ethnic differences ? With a view of finding out I 
attempted some comparisons, chiefly making use of the 
characters of stature and cephalic index. I found that the 
Ghegs are a little taller and a little less brachycephalic than 
the Toshks. The tall stature of the North Albanians might 
be explained by the neighbourhood of the Montenegrins and 
Serbs of the southwest who are very tall. But I hasten to 
add that I do not consider these observations to be definitive — • 
the series compared were not adequate for that. 

I do not know whether linguists are now agreed as to the 
origin of the Albanian language. But I think anthropologists 
will agree without difficulty as to the place from which the 
race has come. Although research is not yet of an order to 
give us conclusive information it would appear that we can 
already place the Albanians in one of the compartments of 
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our present classification of European races, under the Dinaric 
race — at all events a large num^r of them certainly belong 
to it. 

One day in Scutari I had occasion to witness an assembly 
of clan chieftains from North Albania. The sight was of rare 
anthropological beauty. Costume apart, I might have thought 
myself in Montenegro, or in Bosnia, or in certain parts of 
Dalmatia. I had before my eyes magnificent specimens of 
that Dinaric race whose habitat extends southward, with 
certain attenuations in one or other of its characters, as far as 
southern Greece. 

Not all Albanians belong exclusively to this race (the 
same may be said of Montenegrins, Bosnians, or Dalmatians) . 
We find nothing in the history of this land to suggest that the 
people have preserved greater purity of race than their 
neighbours. The Dinaric race is composed of a majority of 
similar types — ^the proportion varies according to locality — 
but it has no more escaped intermixture than the 
other European races. It would be interesting to know 
to what period this intermixture dates and how it came 
about. 

In the chapter devoted to Italy I said a few words about 
the Albanian colonies of the southeast of that peninsular. 
I do not think that the historical origin of these colonies is 
altogether clear. Certain traditions have it that they are 
constituted by Toshks who emigrated ; others assert that 
these colonists are Ghegs who came to Italy at the time when 
Scutari belonged to the Republic of Venice. 

The work of the Italian anthropologist, Livi, has shovm 
that the people of these Albanian colonies of southeast Italy 
are small and that their head-form is generally sub-dolicho- 
cephalic. There is too great a difference between these 
in^cations and those given in this chapter about the Albanians 
to let us imagine that these colonists are pure Albanians, 
whether Ghegs or Toshks. Fresh investigations carried out 
on a different method from that of Livi as regards the kind of 
geographical division utilised might perhaps throw light on 
this |m>b]em. 

It would be well worth the trouble to find out in Albania 
itself, by a broad analysis bearing on the whole country, what 
is the exact proportion of people of Dinaric race ; I think it 
is a large one. 
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The Greeks* 

Would it not greatly interest historians, philosophers and 
artists — the whole world, in fact — to know to what race 
belonged the admirable sculptors, sages, orators, military 
chiefs, and great politicians of ancient Greece ? 

Yet we are quite in the dark about it. We can only 
guess, and of what value are guesses ? We may well ask 
ourseJves how it was possible that a question of such importance 
left those who went before us entirely indifferent. >^en we 
see what profit certain anthropo-sociologists would extract 
from ethnic characters, it cannot be unimportant to discover 
to what stock the Greeks of the great period may have belonged. 
We must not shrink from repeating that if such a discovery 
is now impossible, the blame lies at the door of classical 
archaeologists. A part of their education needs beginning 
over again. 

It has been said, though it is a purely theoretical state- 
ment, that the majority of Pelasgians were brachycephals, 
whereas the primitive Greeks were dolichocephals. We have 
not sufficient data to come to such a conclusion. And who 
were the Pelasgians ? The few existent crania of ancient 
Greeks, coming chiefly from Attica, show a majority of long 
skulls ; but there are among them, and by no means as 
exceptions, brachycephalic t)q)es (ii per cent.). 

Moreover, the cranial series utilized for this indication is 
of minimum interest, because the individual skulls comprising 
it were not classified stratigraphically. What we want to 
know is what the anthropologic^ physiognomy of Greece was 
like in each successive period. 

If ancient Greece really was dolichocephalic, it has greatly 
changed to-day. 

When we come to study the Balkan populations we find 
that the Greeks also are among the most imperfectly known. 
This is what Deniker wrote about them in 1913, in a communica- 
tion to the Institut fran<^s d’anthrojxjlogie : " As for the 
Greeks, we have too few data on their anthropology. All that 
we can say is that apart from the two elements [West Balkan* 

* CXCV. p. 233 

• Dinaric type. 
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aad East Balkan’] that there must be among them a third — 
small, doUcboce^^ialic, and very dark — related to the Ibero*' 
Insular race distributed in the Iberian peninsular, in southern 
Italy and in the Mediterranean islands Since then I have 
contributed a certain quantity of fresh data and we shall see 
directly what we should think of the above statement. 

When we come to examine, on the one hand, the territorial 
smallness of Greece, and on the other, the wide extent of the 
domains in which Greeks are established — ^in considerable 
numbers we are told — ^we ask ourselves from what locality 
all these Greeks extra muros can have come. No other group, 
except the Slavs, exhibits such wide settlement. The reason 
is that there are Greeks and Greeks, just as there are Slavs and 
Slavs ! Many of the peoples around the Black Sea and the 
dSgean, and many c f the peoples of Asia Minor and the middle 
Mediterranean were Helleniz^ without having ever had many 
Greeks among them, and without having had Greek blood in 
their veins. There were among the Greeks great colonizers 
as among the Phoenicians or the Romans. 

The Greeks appear to be of middle height, perhaps a 
little above the Europeam mean. Their cephalic index is 
sub-brachycephalic . 

But the Greek population exhibits every kind of cranial 
form. Nevertheless, brachycephalic forms are the most 
numerous. I found among them nearly 49 per cent, as against 
scarcely 34 per cent, of dohchocephalic heads. When we 
examine the graph of individual statures and that of the 
cephalic index we are at once aware that a number of ethnic 
varieties are represented in Greece. These two characters 
alone suffice to show the heterogeneity of this group. It 
contains very small as well as veiy tall individuals, h)q)er- 
dolichocephalic and hyperbrachycephalic types. 

The Hellenic peninsular is almost exactly cut in two by 
the 20th degree of longitude east of Paris. According to 
Deniker the jjeople to the west of this line would belong in 
general to the Adriatic-Albanian type characterized by tall 
stature and a brachycephalic cephalic index, whereas to the 

* Medium height — i metre 65 to i metre 67, according to locality ; 
lew pitmounced pigmentation than in the weat ; very low cephalic index. 
Deoixer was not at that time aware of all the data that I have contiibated 
towards the study of the Balkan peoples. Mis distnbation, conect for the 
weat of the Peninsnlar, is far too elementary in arrangement as regards the 
east. 
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east of 20 degrees longitude the Greeks of Thessaly “and 
perhaps a portion of those in Attica “ would belong to quite 
a different t3rpe of stature and to a lower cephalic index. 

But 20° long. £. of Paris passes notably to the east of the 
main Pindus range ; and I think it would better to use the 
mountain ridge as a dividing line, which would be of more use, 
too, as an eventual explanation of the phenomena observed. 
I recall that Deniker telieved that the eastern Greeks were 
frequently dolichocephalic. 

An attempt to classify the morphological characters by 
provinces gives chaotic results and nowhere permits of such 
an hyopthesis being accepted. 

To the west of Greece the Ionian islands, according to 
Stephanos, appear to hold a brachycephalic or sub-brachy- 
cephalic population. It is the same for the large island 
Euboea, to the east. Round heads in these two regions are 
very easily explained. Albania and the Epirus are quite 
close to the Ionian islands and we know that the people of 
both banks of the Aspro Potamo are brachycephalic. The 
brachycephaly of the inhabitants of Euboea is likewise quite 
natur^y explained. It suffices to call to mind the Albanian 
emigrations at the time of the struggle of Scanderbeg against 
the Turks. These colonists were probably true Binaries. They 
have preserved their language and their race. It is a simple 
historic fact. 

The Greek nose is usually straight ; but the nasofrontal 
type which the sculptors represented does not exist as a normal 
morphological character ; it is an esthetic creation. We find 
a fair number of Greeks having aquiline noses, or tumed-up 
noses such as those we meet with so often among the Slavs. 
Is this a souvenir of some early ethnic influence from the 
North at the time of the invasions of the Byzantine empire ? 
The intermixture of races is again confirmed by this highly 
special type of physiognomy. 

The eyes of the Greeks are generally brown ; but light 
eyes among them are not rare. Fair hair, on the other hand, 
is exceptional. Personally, I only noted about 1.5 per cent. 
The dominant shade of hair is dark brown and black. I am 
bound to say, in this regard, that this resume of my personal 
observations does not square completely with the results given 
by various other writers. Thus Omstein says that he 
frequently found individuals with blue or grey eyes, or with 
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fair hair, in Greece. Stephanos says that fair-haired popula- 
tions are known in modem Greece in the villages in the 
neighbourhood of the river Eurotas (Laconia), in the mountain 
villages of Mantinea, and in Euboea on Mount Dirphys, Why 
do not the Greeks themselves infonn us on this important 
point ? Where could this fair-haired people with blue or 
grey eyes come from ? Is it a remnant of the Barbarian hordes 
from the North, that " reservoir of light-eyed blonds ” ? The 
two writers neglect to indicate the characters concomitant with 
this weak pigmentation of hair and eyes. Were the men whom 
they examined tall or short ? Dolichocephals or brachy- 
cephals ? To know would greatly interest the history of the 
Bsilkan peninsular. 

At the present time it is difficult to represent Greece 
otherwise than as a sort of anthropological cul-de-sac in which 
the invading groups of the Peninsular have been brought up 
short. The Greek population resembles a composite photo- 
graph of the Balkan peoples. But I recognize how thoroughly 
inadequate such a picture is. Maybe someday we shall succeed in 
sorting out the groups which make up the Greek population, and 
inputting each oneinto itsproperplace ? But thisworkmust be 
based on a knowledge of what the primitive population of Greece 
consisted in — first of all prehistoric, then classical Greece. 

And that is why we urge on the Greeks themselves to tell 
us what were the morphological characters of their most 
distant ancestors. 

If it were really to be demonstrated that the most primitive 
Greeks, let us say the Greeks of neolithic times in order not to 
be too difficile, belonged to the same ethnic t)^ as that which, 
at the same period, built for its dead the kurgans of South 
Russia, that would already constitute a contribution of immense 
scientific value. I recall that Bosnia-Herzegovina holds, in 
its necropoles, human types which are probably related to 
this still enigmatic race. Gradually we should establish its 
geographical distribution, and we should perhaps discover 
its origin. Who knows, then, what affiliations we might not 
envisage with the prehistoric people of central and western 
Europe, in particular with those of palaeolithic times ? 

Who can yet tell whether a less ancient derivation will not 
lead us from the Dolichocephals of the southeast of Europe to 
the taJl Dolichocephals of western Europe of the dolmen period ? 
And what problems would then be raised for History 1 
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The iEcEAN People 

W HAT, we may ask, has been the ethnic destiny of the 
isles to the east and south of Greece that dot the 
iEgean, and one of which — Crete — had so magnificent a 
civilization ? Did the men who first settled there come via 
the southern Sporades from Asia Minor or from Europe ? Or 
were they navigators who had come from further afield, from 
the shores of Phoenicia or the ports of Egypt ? In a word, 
what race first occupied these islands ? 

I believe that, to date, no remains of palaeolithic 
civilization have been met with in Crete or in the archipelago 
to the north. These isolated territories are in this respect at 
one with the mainland shores surrounding the iEgean, where 
the earliest cultural traces yet discovered belong to the 
polished stone ager. But does not the very fact that numerous 
remains of a neolithic civilization are to be found in these 
islands tempt us to think that the neighbouring continental 
regions must have known older civilizations — the upper 
Palaeolithic, at least ? The Neolithic, their successor by a 
natural continuity, would thus have passed over into the 
islands. It would be difficult to believe that these islands 
themselves spontaneously created this particular social 
phenomenon, complete, as it were, at the time of the polished 
stone age. 

We are still far from being able to picture to ourselves 
with any certainty the course of human events in the ./Egean. 
It is certain that all the islands d'd not at the same time 
possess exactly the same kind of civilization. There are even 
several of these scattered islets which appear to have remained 
outside the pale of neolithic influences. 

One of the volumes of this series is devoted to the .®gean 
civilization' and readers anxious for documentation of this 
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kind have but to refer to that work, where they will find aU 
the information they could possibly desire. 

Crete alone of all these iEgean islands has provided us 
with noteworthy skeletal " documents We can but wish 
that they had been more numerous, more complete, and more 
representative of the events of which this island was the 
theatre. Crete having known different civilizations, we may 
well ask whether these were the fruit of a single or of several 
ethnical t 5 ^s. And in the last event, had each new social 
phenomenon its corollary in representatives of a new race ? 

Alas ! the different stages of Cretan civilization have 
not each given us sufficient elements — ^leaving aside unutilizable 
iconographic data — to establish the ethnic ph 5 rsiognomy of 
each of these different periods. Nevertheless aU is not gloom 
in the anthropological past of Crete. Thanks to the work of 
a number of English, German, American, and Italian 
anthropologists who have made a study of some fairly good 
series — particularly of crania* — we are enabled to construct 
certain h)TX)theses concerning the human events of the 
southern i?^ean. We will outline them in brief. 

These anthropological “ documents ” belong to the three 
Minoan periods in varying proportions. In addition, and by 
way of comparison, we have the results of research on the 
living population. 

With a view of simplifying the task and keeping closely 
in touch with this series of the Evolution of Humanity, I will 
refer the reader to the chapter in which Glotz says a few words 
on the physical type of the successive inhabitants of Crete, 
and to begin with shall make use of the table of percentages 
of cranial forms — both sexes indiscriminately are included — 
which he draws up (it exhibits a few slight variations from 
mine) for the various Minoan periods (A) the Early ; (B) the 
Middle ; and (C) the Late Minoan. 



Dolichocephals. 

Mesaticephals 

Brachycephals. 

A. 

55 % 

35% 

10% 

B. 

66.6% 

25% 

7-7% 

C. 

12-5% 

50% 

37-5% 


Taking only the first and third column into consideration, 


* See especially OXL V tns, w^hich also contains important observatioiis 
on the living population, posterior to and more complete than those of Hawes. 
They deserx'e detailed study, if we had the space to devote to it. 
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the fact that human events of very great importance came to 
pass in Crete between the Early Minoan and Late Minoan 
periods hits one in the eyes. Between the Early Minoan and 
the Middle Minoan the small differences to be seen in these 
percentages are due perhapis to the statistical phenomena, and 
it would appear, until we have more information, that a certain 
ethnic cohesion existed in Crete throughout the course of both 
these periods. In the Late Minoan this physiognomy suddenly 
changes. And as we cannot possibly admit that we are here 
witnessing a morphological transmutation of the hitherto 
existing population, we are bound to believe that there was 
some ethnic substitution at this date. 

Nor was this any small historical adventure. 

Looking no further than the Late Minoan we can try to 
picture to ourselves the human events which took place in 
Crete in the course of that island's early history. 

As palaeolithic civilization is unknown in Crete, we can 
put forward no continuity h5rpothesis as to the possibility of 
neighbouring human groups being considered as the aincestors 
of the neolithic Cretans. But we know that the polished 
stone age population which inaugurated (?) human life on the 
island was a dolichocephalic one. It was far from being purely 
dolichocephalic, as it included many intermediate t5T)es, 
but there are only a few brachycephals in it. The Neolithic 
in the Balkan peninsular provides us with a somewhat similar 
ethnic picture, but there the anthropological data are even 
more scanty. I recall that in central and western Europe the 
Brachycephals appear only — ^for the first time in the Ofnet 
station — in mesolithic times. It is a question of establishing 
the precise chronology of this period in central Europe in 
relation to the neolithic phase in the East. 

The few long bones measured in Crete have enabled the 
stature of the prehistoric Cretans to be approximately arrived 
at. It was below the European mean. Maybe we should 
estimate it at i metre 62. Low stature and dolichocephaly 
characterize the primitive Cretan folk as they characterize 
the present-day population of part of the Mediterranean basin, 
notably of southern Italy. We may well believe that there 
they are in their early home, and that they are the natural 
descendants of those who occupied the country in prehistoric 
times. But Crete is rather far from Italy. How then, and by 
what means, could such peopling from the land of Italy be 
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brought about before or at the beginning of the Neolithic } 
We must look even a little nearer than Italy 

In continental Greece the people are very mixed, some 
being brachycephalic and others dolichocephalic. The cephalic 
index means take us from the h3^rbrachycephally of the 
Epirotes to the dolichocephaly of the Thessalians. Nowhere 
in Greece do we find such low cephalic indices as in southern 
Italy. 

Asia Minor is still imperfectly known, nevertheless we do 
know that the inhabitants are brachycephalic in the majority 
with a fairly high munber of dolichocephalic types, notably 
in Lower Mesopotamia and Syria. 

In Africa the present Egyptians (Copts and Fellahin) are 
almost all dolichocephals, but they are taller than the earliest 
Cretans seem to have been. 

The substitution of population revealed in the Late 
Mittoan invites us, if we are to understand it, to take into 
consideration for ethnic comparison only those remains of 
neighbouring populations which are of the same or very nearly 
the same period . But the data are largely lacking. We possess 
a few early Greek crania but these are meagre data. They 
reveal, as in Crete, a marked predominance of the dolicho- 
cephalic type with intermixture of a few brachycephals — about 
II per cent. But this figure is based on a very small number 
of observations. 

The Phoenicians (see the chapter dealing with them) were 
also dolichocephals and their stature seems to have been low. 
We have to take these concomitant morphological characters 
into consideration. Ought we to try to establish a relationship 
between the inhabitants of Phoenicia and the early Cretans ? 
It is possible that the Phoenicians and the primitive Cretans 
belonged to the same original group. There are even many 
reasons for believing that they did. Was Crete, then, the 
first stage on the way to the West accomplished by the 
Phoenicians ? 

We do not need, here, to go into the variations in the 
civilization of the two regions, nor into their respective periods. 
We simply note that the Phoenician population goes back much 
futther than the Cretan in that it knew palaeolithic civilizations, 
and that we are finding stations of those far-off periods in their 

* It must be nndentood that we do not eliminate rapprochement* 
wUb pz^istoric Imly. 
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tenitory every day. At those early pjeriods Crete appears to 
have been uninhabited. Why might not human groups from 
Phoenicia, land of an ancient stock, have discovert this large 
island at the beginning of the Neolithic, and there created the 
beginnings of that magnificent civilization we know ? A 
meagre state of culture may suddenly blossom out when 
transplanted to another locality if it hnds itself in a different 
atmosphere. Different environments may at the same period 
stimulate in like men ideas that are quite unlike. I only wish 
I had the space to develop and support my point of view. 
Nevertheless I recognize that in the case of Crete I am quite 
unable to bring any peremptory proof in support of my thesis. 
I merely put forward in a favourable chronologica’ order — 
and that is always something — ^morphological concordances 
and a reasoned argument. The years will show what the 
argument is worth. 

Whence came the brachycephalic people of prehistoric 
Crete ? It is no easier to give a reply here. If we could have 
had at our disposal a large number of more or less complete 
skeletons of this human type it might have been possible to 
find a hereditary lineage somewhere in the different regions of 
the eastern Mediterranean. We know something of the 
brachycephals in northern ^Egean lands, notably in that part 
of Asia Minor looking towards Greece, and we know them also 
in western Greece and all along the Adriatic shore opposite 
Italy. These last are the Dinaric people of whom we have 
spoken so often ; they possess distinct morphological 
characteristics. As for the Asiatic Brachycephals we have not 
yet sufficient information about them to attempt any sort of 
approximation with the Dinaric people. 

In regard to prehistoric times in areas in the neighbourhood 
of Crete, I recall that brachycephalic types are also met with 
in the neolithic stations of the Balkan peninsular. Troy also 
exhibits them. Are all these Mediterranean Brachycephals of 
the same family ? It would be very interesting to group them 
together in order to study them as a whole with a view of 
placing then ethnologically. 

A number of groups of brunet Brachycephals of tall or 
medium stature are to be met with further inland than the 
Asiatic shores, in the mountains drained by the Euphrates 
and Tigris, in the Caucasus, in Persia, and still further to the 
East. Do these people m their present habitat represent the 
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stages of prehistoric migrations which moved West according 
to that " mirage ” with which we are familiar ? 

In Crete this ethnic replacement of the population by 
contingents of Brachycephals is seen late in the Minoan. If 
we are to admit some such h3^thesis as has been outlined we 
must believe that the movement in Asia began in the Neolithic 
or at the beginning of the bronze age to end in Crete at its 
close, because it is at that moment that we see the Brachy* 
cephals settled in the island. 

Glotz thinks that the revolution which was to put an end 
to the bronze age and to the Minoan civilization — this invasion 
by a round-headed warlike people — marked the arrival of 
Hellenes. Dussard is of the same opinion, because he speaks 
of invasions by the Achaans. It is possible. We know that 
even to-day there are on Greek territory numerous brachy- 
cephalic types and that it certainly sheltered them as early as 
the bronze age. But this does not prevent me from wanting 
very much to know what were the other ethnic characteristics 
of these invaders — who, if the Achaeans came from Thessaly 
as is believed, might be representatives of the Dinaric race. 

In connection with this radical change in the morphology 
of the inhabitants of Crete at the end of the bronze age, are we 
not justified in calling attention to the great importance 
anthropological research may assume for History ? Before 
Anthropology had disclosed human varieties no attention was 
paid to the " documents ” of which we are making use in this 
book. The skeletons dug up in the course of excavations were 
simply skeletons and nothing more. They were left lying on 
the edge of the trenches, or they were broken up, or re-buried. 
Not an archseologist could have imagined that such bones would 
provide science with the means of interpretations, occasionally 
of wide bearing, or that they would throw light on obscure 
events. 

To-day the majority of the inhabitants of the island of 
Minoa (Paros) are made up of Brachycephals, according to the 
observations of Hawes, who has studied several thousands of 
individuals. 

To sum up, Cretan civilization was inaugurated by the 
Bblichocephals who brought with them the polished stone age, 
and these peopte were to be succeeded by their descendants 
almost up to the close of the bronze age. Then the Brachy- 
cei^iais, who, up till then bad merely been " strays ” among 
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the rest, were to take their place. The round-heads became 
predominant and they have kept their numerical superiority 
up till the present day. We have put forward certain hypo- 
theses relating to the origin of both. The final fate of these 
hypotheses will soon be indicated to us.' 

> Must we call to mind, to refresh the memory, that steatopygous 
statuettes of women have lieen met with at various points of the A'gean. 
notably in neolithic Crete ’ Must we bring in an ethnic interpretation to 
account for them ’ Crete’ i relations with Africa are not to be denied That 
would take us very far I recall that during the /Egean copper age the 
steatopygoiis type disappeared. Was this a change in artistic fashions or a 
change in the population ? See the works of Sergi for the problems relating 
to the origin of the Mediterranean people 
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THE RACES OF ASIA 
CHAPTER I 
Gekeral Remarks 

P eople of my generation have long been in the habit of 
looking frankly to the East when the origin of their 
race was in question, and many of them still do so. Their 
eyes turn to that great tumbled region in which the plateau of 
the Pamirs stands amidst the mountain massif, and whose 
snows feed, in four directions, the four rivers of Asia — a vision 
betokening uninterrupted commuiiication, assurance of infinite 
fertility, and valleys providing natural highways down which 
mankind might flow, were it so disposed, as easily as the waters 
themselves. 

An enchanting and most accommodating picture whose 
simplicity renders it particularly seductive ! 

By the Indus one can without difficulty reach the Punjab 
and the open sea — that ocean of infinite horizons whose shores 
provide sure guidance. By the Syr and the Amu Daria one 
can push forward towards the stepjjes of the Aral and the 
Caspian, where the Kirghiz nomads still show us to-day in 
miniature how migrations are accomplished. 

This is the region of idyllic fancy, whence the hypothetical 
Indo-Europeans, driven away, it is said, by its increasing 
cold, scattered over the world they inhabit to this day. It is 
the hypothesis of raonogenist anthropology, of human 
geography, and especially of philology. 

This mental vision — scientifically it was no more — this 
armchair creation, this moral fable whose paternity goes back 
to Rhode*, was given to the "cultivated world " like some 
gospel, chiefly by the Geneva savant, Adolphe Pictet*, in a book 

> ocxvni. 

« cxo. 
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that made a great stir. In his Origines indo-europiennes et 
Us Aryas primitifs he laid bare the beginnings of our European 
race and all the primitive life of our forbears ! Pictet, coming 
of a family of naturalists and living in the midst of a brilliant 
scientific circle, gave his work a title that has an air of being 
strictly scientific, since he called it an " essay in linguistic 
paleontology ” — as though the language of the most distant 
past could be represented to us with the same certainty as 
palaeontological series ! 

This is not the place to recall the many discussions which 
followed, or to revive the memory of this great controversy 
which Salomon Reinach brought to a head in a work known 
to all specialists.’ Neither am I qualified from the philological- 
historical view-point to take part in such a debate. 

From the anthropological point of view, the only one which 
here concerns us, the problem should be stated, it seems to me, 
in the following manner ; if, as is claimed, Indo-Europeans have 
a common origin, their descendants ought to exhibit similar 
anthropological characters wherever we may find them. 

We should not argue otherwise were we dealing with the 
genus EUphas or any other mammalian genus. 

If the Aryans represent a single human race it should be 
sufficient to study the Indians on the one hand and the 
European families on the other, and we should at once find 
absolute agreement when it came to comparing our observa- 
tions. One sees how imperative is the necessity for a close 
anthropological study of southern and western Asia at least, 
and of nearly all the European peoples, were it only for the 
sake of solving, once for all, this dual problem. Asia has for 
long ages offered a home to Man and men have certainly dwelt 
there from very remote periods. It is even possible that one 

day we may find in Asia the cradle of mankind. 

* 

« • 

This is the place in which, in chronological order, we 
should refer to the fortunate finds of remains of Pithecanthropus 
by Dr. Dubois at Trinil in Java. 

This savant in 1890 was prosecuting palaeontological 
researches in the central part of the island (province of Madiun) 
on the left bank of the Solo (or Bengawan). In this locality 


» ocxiv. 
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lying between the villages of Trinil and Klitae there are a 
number of plant and animal fossils in the southern flanks of the 
Kendengs. They are embedded in the accumulations of 
volcanic tufa, of fiuviatile origin, coming from the neighbouring 
volcanoes, principally from Lawu-Kukusan. Nearly all the 
species were different from those now existing and the general 
physiognomy of this fossil fauna recalls that of the Siwalik 
hills. These animals lived in Java when that island was still 
united to the Asiatic mainland. 

Dubois' excavations were spread over several years. It 
was in 1891 and 1892 that the remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus were discovered, first a third upper right molar 
(September, 1891), and then, in October of the same year, 
the celebrated calvaria. The femur was dug out in August, 
1892 ; still other fragments were found later. Very few 
European anthropologists have had the good fortune to hold in 
their hands these venerable remains so impressive in the beauty 
of their fossilization, so stirring — especially when, after Dubois 
had freed the interior of the brain-case from the magma with 
which it was filled, the imprint of the cerebral convolutions 
became apparent. 

Even to-day there are divided opinions as to the genealo- 
gical position of Pithecanthropus just as there are in regard 
to the chronological position to be assigned to the stratum in 
which he was found. The importance of the latter problem 
can be understood ; if the fossiliferous bed in which the remains 
were found has to be brought nearer our own time and put 
forward from the Pliocene to the Quaternary, the place 
attributed to the Trinil fossil in human genealogy is likewise 
altered, and it can no longer figure in the direct ancestral line 
of Man, since Man was already in existence at that geological 
period. 

The following are Dubois’ conclusions in regard to the 
genealogical interpretation of the remains discovered : " After 
all the critidsms I still think that Pithecanthropus erectus 
belongs to the direct ancestral line of mankind, or at least 
cannot be far removed from it. In any case our ancestor 
could not have been very different, but must have been a near 
relative of Pithecanthropus erectus Boule has made a very 
judicious remark in connection wuth this genealogy. He said : 
*' But we must be exact, and this is a case in which it has to 
be repeated that resemblance does not always mean descent. 
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Because Pithecanthfupus by all his known characters, a^ich 
are but few, is actually morphologically intermediate between 
the large Apes and Man, it does not necessarily follow that he 
is to be considered as genealogically intermediate. And this 
distinction is not, as has been claimed, a verbal distinction 
only 

We know that the calvaria of Pithecanthropus in certain 
of its morphological characters and especially in its capacity 
is “ reaUy intermediate between that of an ape like the 
Chimpanzee and that of a man of an inferior order like 
Neanderthal man”. The brain, whose morphological characters 
have been revealed by the intercranial cast, lead to the same 
conclusion. 

The femur discovered is complete. It belongs to the left 
side. It is gracile, and in its main features represents the 
aspect of a female femur. The height reconstruction gives 
about I metre 65 (opimons vary between i metre 60 and 
I metre 70). It has often been said that had this femur alone 
been found it would have been attributed without hesitation 
to a man. 

Confronted with all these morphological contradictions 
resulting from the discordant character of the skull, the femur 
and the teeth, several naturalists, Boule among them, have put 
forward the hypothesis that the remains of Pithecanthropus 
may have belonged to a form of giant ape related to the Gibbon 
group.* He would thus represent ” an offshoot of the Gibbon 
branch more highly evolved, more specialized than the 
neighbouritrg offshoots, which withered early, perhaps on 
account of this very specialization. Pithecanthropus thus 
would not belong to the ancestral line of the genus Homo. 
The more or less ‘ human characters ' of his calvaria and even 
his femur would be convergent and not derivative characters.” 
This interpretation of the memorable Java discovery in no 
way subtracts from its interest. On the contrary I should 
be tempted to say that it augments it, because the human line, 
while retaining its indep>endence, would thus appear to us less 
morphologically isolated than hitherto from its neighbouring 

* See XXI, p. 109. Neveitheleas, Miious objectfone to this hypothesis 
may be advanced, based, in particular, on the relation b e twe e n the growth 
of the encephalon and stature. It would be difficult to admit Utat a giant 
Gibbon, whose height would lie between t metre do and t metre 70, could 
be the possessor of a brain of 870 grammes t But this is not the i^ce in 
udiich to discuss Uiis point. 
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lines. It would be profitless to enter further into details in 
a book of this kind. 

* 

• * 

If we are to accept the interpretation of their finrfs given 
by certain discoverers we should have to admit that continental 
Asia was already peopled in the Tertiary era. Theoretically, 
as we know, there is nothing against such a peopling. Noetling 
noted flints, which he believed to be intentionally chipped, in 
the pliocene conglomerate of Burma. Flaked stone imple- 
ments accompanied by the remains of animals, many of which 
go back to the Pliocene, have been found in the alluvia of 
several of the Indian rivers. 

The laterite deposits of the eastern Ghats which contain 
implements of Chellean form in quartzite and laterite are con- 
sidered to go back at least to pleistocene times. Other 
palaeolithic horizons have been notified in many parts of Asia, 
notably in Syria, where CheUean implements exactly resembling 
the European types have been found at the same time as more 
recent types — Moustierian, Aurignacian, and Magdalenian, and 
where Zumofien has dug out human remains considered to be 
of Aurignacian age. In Ceylon Fritz and Paul Sarasin have 
brought to light in the course of their excavations implements 
having a palaeolithic facies but of unknown age ; and to the 
north of the Sayan mountains, in the terraces of the upper 
Yenisei, first Savenkow, then de Baye and Volkow, have 
discovered quartize implements of Moustierian and Chellean 
appearance in contact with a fauna analogous to that of our 
mammoth epoch. In 1896 Kuznetsof notified the discovery 
of palseolithic implements in a mammoth stratum of the loess 
near Tomsk. 

For a very long time eastern Asia yielded no remains of 
Pleistocene man, and it was believed that the earliest civiliza- 
tions of this region dated from the Neolithic. Matsumoto, 
however, has recently described a human sacrum discovered in 
the Chinese loess of Honan. Pleistocene man did, then, exist 
in China, which scarcely surprises us. And Japan, further, 
has yielded to several savants of that country traces of imple- 
ments of palseolithic aspect. Thus daylijght is gradually 
breaking over the prehistoric folk of Asia. This ancient 
continent out of which a portion of the European people came 
is gradually revealing herself to us. This, for many of us 
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maternal, land whose most distant past is still hidden behind 
a veil, is being penetrated here and there by a ray of light. It 
is probable that when systematic excavation can be undertaken 
it will reveal to us the presence throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent of the same palaeolithic industries as 
existed in Europe. Eur-Asia will then no longer be merely a 
geographical unity. 

Will these industries present themselves in the same order 
of superposition m both continents ? At this very time an 
American mission is undertaking excavation in Central Asia 
(we know what the American theories are relating to the 
peopling of their continent by Asiatics). Let us await results.* 
But if it is practically certain that the quaternary folk occupied 


* [A telegraphic message to the American Museum of Natural History, 
as these proofs are being corrected, announces the discovery of extensive 
remains of late palzohthic culture, and two " pre-Mongol " human skeletons. 
Translator]. 

In addition to the Americans, French and Swedish expeditions are 
exploring the prehistoric ground in China. A note which appeared in 
I’Anihropologte, 1923. P- 630 (Pfcre Teilhard de Chardin) announced the 
discovery by Fathers Teilhard and Licent of extremely important anthro- 
pological documents. In the loess, in a definitely stratified fossiliferous 
horizon, these excavators found floor levels exceptionally rich in stone 
implements of Moustienan type The fauna included Horse, and somewhat 
less frequently Rhinoceros. Ox, Hyena, and Ostrich egg-shells, etc. Other 
floors have been discovered in a fluviatile formation of the same age as the 
loess, and also in the gravels at the base of the loess Later, the same 
excavators laid bare human skeletal remains at a great depth in the alluvia 
of the Shara Osso Gol (S.W angle of the Ordos) Detailed descriptions of 
these remains have not yet appeared, but the tremendous importance of this 
discovery as regards the primitive history of China can well be imagined. 

Certain writers (Torii, the Japanese, for instance) think that large 
areas in Asia never knew palaeolithic civilization. 

For the Palaeolithic in Asia, one may usefully consult the bibliography 
given by Deniker in the NouvelUs gtographiques, Paris, 1892, and in Us Roots 
et Peuples de la Terre, Paris, 1900 (Eng. trans. The Races of Man, London, 
1900). For the stone age in Asia see XXXVI, CCC, CCLXXIII. CLXXl, 
OLXIX, CCLXVIII. The earliest publication relating to the discovery of 
prehistoric implements in Asia is L. Lartet's " Note sur la dicouverte de 
silex tallies en Syne”, Bull. Soc, g4ol. France, 1865). Others are : Torii 
(R. & K), CCLVll; P. & F. Sarasin, CCXXVIll; Mitra, CUX, and 
especiadly Boule, who has summarized most of the discoveries, XXI. 

American anthropologists, and many European savante with them, 
imagiDe that the prehistoric peoples of Asia — notably of central and northern 
Asia — ^migrated at diflerent times into America. From the post-glaciiU 
epoch, at least, Asiatic groups would thus have crossed the Bering Strait 
and spread over North America. Northeast Siberia would have been, one 
might say. the temporary reservoir of these migrants for whom, having come 
from further afield, this' regton was merely a land of sojourn. This hypo- 
thesis does not lack substance ; but it alone cannot be resided as cxpla&ing 
the origin of the American races. The bead of the American Anthropological 
Service, Hidlicka, constituted himself the champion of this hypothesis at 
the Congress of Geneva in 1912. 
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Asiatic territory in almost every direction, we must recognize 
that we know nothing of the physical characters of these people. 

Were they tall or small ? Dolichocephals or brachy- 
cephals ? It is impossible to attempt to connect them in any 
way genealogically with the human races of more recent times. 

The Asiatic Neolithic is more common. It seems to be 
distributed pretty well everywhere, and the objects 
characterizing it are in general the same as our own. 
Mesopotamia revealed this civilization to J. de Morgan' as 
eastern Mongolia revealed it to Torii, and as the Idtchen- 
middens of Japan and Manchuria have exhibited it to the 
Japanese investigators. We possess a few osteological remains 
of the neolithic period. But they are insufBcient to authorize 
any sort of conclusions. What may be said is that at the 
polished stone age Asia as a whole, like Europe of the same 
period, already appeared to contain several anthropological 
types. The skeletons discovered at Tonking by Mansuy are 
of the dolichocephalic type (with a relatively short face) with 
indices of 73 and 77 ; the crania discovered much further 
north, in southern Siberia, are likewise dolichocephalic. This 
fact is of great import if we reflect that this morphological 
type is very far from being that of the living populations of 
Asia, save in the southwest (India, Persia, and Arabia). The 
bronze age is likewise richly represented almost everywhere. 
Its presence in certain localities in Asia sets us problems of 
very great importance. The history of the primitive peopling 
of Europe is deeply involved, as it is likewise concerned in 
comparisons of Eur-Asian Neolithic folk among themselves. 
Here Archaeology has gone far in advance of Anthropology.* 
We anthropologists, alas, are still awaiting the most part of 
our data. 

Let us now glance rapidly at the present Asiatic peoples. 

If we are to judge by the few remains that have come down 
to us these people are not everywhere the anatomical heirs 
of those who occupied the same territory in prehistoric times. 
It is especially in the following pages that we must beware of 
deceiving ourselves. Our anthropological knowledge of the 
vast Asiatic continent is very slender and veiy fragile, and 
altogether inadequate to permit us to draw any serious 
conclusions, no matter what. 

> CLxni. 

* LXVI. 
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Wide areas still remain virgin soil for anthropologists. 
And where they have laboured they have only studied quite 
small '* series ” : — India, Japan, and parts of Western Asia 
are the best known. But if a lew thousand inhabitants have 
been examined in India and China, for instance, this represents 
but a very slight percentage out of the hundreds of millions of 
men inhabiting these lands. And these huge continents are 
not made up of pure races — which renders the percentage even 
slighter. Hence, in going through these pages the reader 
must always make those mental reservations which are 
essential when confronted with work that is still in its inception. 

When we reflect on the formidable civilizations which 
have been unfolded on the Asiatic continent a certain 
melancholy steals over us in that we are unable to recognize 
which of the groups now living can claim such ancestry. 
Maybe only a portion of the Kurds and Armenians, who are 
often racial brethren, and of whom one again became a nomad 
pastoral people, are to be regarded as the descendants of the 
great civilizations of Western Asia, 

The rapid examination of the races of Asia which we shall 
make will leave on one side a large number of ethnic groups 
whose actions have never figured in history, at least in the 
history we know, such as the Samoyeds, Tunguses, Ostyaks, 
Chukchi and Kamchadales in northern regions, and in the 
south, many Indo-Chinese peoples, without counting Negritos, 
Andamanese, etc., who do not appear to have played a 
predominant r61e in the historical adventures of Asia. And, 
despite all the interest which these divers human groups may 
present, we shall not even draw the reader’s attention to them. 

The destinies of the peoples who w'ere the leading par- 
ticipants in the History of Asia have been very different. 
Formidable empires whose dominion seemed to be ever- 
lasting, went down : young nations which seemed in no way 
predestined to such adventures broke with unheard of violence 
into the orbit of History. What has now become of the 
power of the Mongols who had such fantastic successes ? To 
what causes are we to attribute first these advantages and then 
these reverses ? Is this an example showing that each nation 
holds within itself the causes both of its glory and its decadence? 
Can the zoological value of human groups be invoked as an 
explanatory reason — as was so thoroughly believed during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century ? 
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When we try to make up an account of the morphological 
characters of the Asiatic populations we perceive that to-day, 
as in prehistoric times, Dolichocephals and Brachycephals 
confront one another in this huge continent, though in extremely 
varying proportions, and that these groupings are not limited 
within precise geographical bounds. 

The dolichocephalic and sub-dolichocephalic types, if 
they are particularly frequent in the Indian peninsular (where 
they constitute almost a compact bloc, especially the genuine 
Dolichocephals) are to be met with elsewhere in Asia at a good 
distance from the south Himalayan country ; among, for 
instance, the Ainu of Sakhalin and Yezo, the Japanese and 
Chinese, and even among the peoples of Western Asia (Tatars, 
Persians and Turkomans). But in many of these regions it 
would appear to be diflScult to give the title of autochthones 
to these long-headed folk, because brachycephaly is there the 
rule.' 

The Brachycephals occupy a large part of the west and 
centre of Asia. 

To the north the Samoyeds and Tunguses belong to this 
type, and so do many of the Chinese of the centre, and the 
inhabitants of Turkestan. 

We are in the habit of saying that Asia is the source of 
Brachycephaly. Modem research has shown that this “ great 
reservoir ” of Brachycephals includes also most imposing 
maisses of Dolichocephals ! 

It is very difficult, in the eyes of anyone not a historian, 
to supply proofs based on universal History for isolated 
incidents. What reactions may the events of a distant land 
have had on the history of this or that other land, at this or 
that moment ? At first sight, for instance, it would seem that 
no direct influence from the history of China on European 
events could be envisaged. And yet are we so sure ? Do 
not the great excavations of Stein, Pelliot and von Lecoq, 
and the admirable discoveries to which they led, show us, on 
the contrary, these reactions extending gradually from China 
to Turkestan and from beyond the steppes of the Turkomans 
and the mountains of Persia towards Asia Minor and Arabia ? 

* We must note at once this interesting fact — the Indo-Chinese 
exhibit a very different cranial morphology from their neighbours the 
Indians : Annamese, Cambojans, Siamese, and Burmese appear from this 
morphological character alone to be of different race from that to which the 
Indians are related. 
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On the other hand, do not the Arabs. Tatars and Turks in the 
past, and the Japanese in the present, owe a part of their 
civilization to Asiatic peoples whose history has never passed 
beyond the coniines of Asia ? I leave to those more competent 
than myself the task of coming to a decision. But it can be 
understood what difficulties confront anyone who is obliged, 
for opportune reasons, to make a deliberate choice. Such 
work is always lacking in fine distinctions because it demands 
too drastic a simplification, and because it ill accords with the 
scientific obligation to seek out the most remote causative 
agencies. 

Having expressed these reservations, it would seem that 
in Asia attention may be especially directed to those races 
who made ancient history — the Persians, Medes, Assyrio- 
Chaldeans, Chinese and Indians. 

And secondly to those who have made more recent history 
— the Arabs, Tatars and Turks, and finally the Japanese. 

Let it not be imagined that we can supply much informa- 
tion about these races. Anthropology knows very little of the 
somatological characters of the living peoples of Asia. As for 
the peoples who made ancient history, we might as well say 
that we know practically nothing about them. It maddens 
one to think that those archasologists who excavated, in the 
thousands-of-years-old-soil of Western Asia, so many admirable 
monuments, could have cared so httle about the human remains 
they came across ! One can never sufficiently protest against 
this scientific vandalism committed by men who claimed to 
be called " men of science 

The question is always cropping up of the origin of the 
people who built Babylon and Niniveh. To what ethnic group 
did Sargon, Assurbanipal and Cyrus belong ? We might 
think that the present-day Persians, the Kurds and the 
Armenians, and some of the Turks, are the local descendants 
of the people of these ancient kingdoms. But who is to prove 
to us that their descendants have always remained in the 
regions in which their ancestors developed those astonishing 
civilizations ? 
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The Osmanli Turks 

T he European domain of the Turks has been much reduced 
during the last fifty years. And the last war imposed 
upon them large sacrifices of territory in Asia. 

Let us remember at the outset that not all the wide areas 
under Turkish rule bearing the generic name of Turkey in 
Europe or Turkey in Asia were peopled by Turks, and also, 
as has been instanced again and again in the course of this 
book, that many “ Turks " — the Turks of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
for example — were people sprung from different stocks who 
had been Islamized and given a common political label. 

Who can tell the exact origin of the Turks ! 

It must be understood that here we speak especially of 
the Osmanli Turks, of those who, with the Turkomans of 
Persia and of Russian and Afghan Turkestan, and the 
Azerbaijani — those ” Turkicized Iranians of the Caucasus and 
of Persia " (?) — constitute the Western Turkish group. And 
we shall leave on one side the other peoples — excepting the 
Tatars to whom we shall have to refer — speaking the different 
Turki dialects.' 

We say especially the Osmanli Turks, because it is very 
difiSicult in the present condition of anthropological research 
to attribute predominance to this or that people contained 
within the Turkish dominions in regard to the successive 
phases of social dynamics which created Turkish history. 

These men, originally of diverse race, who together made 
up the Western Turkish group, nearly all — Turkomans, Yuruks, 
etc. — ^remain nomads (the Osmanli form a marked exception). 
Travellers readily admit that these nomads represent the purer 
t)T)e of the race. But we must not allow ourselves to become 
the victims of suggestion in regard to the romantic idea that 


* The Turk] " race ” has been the subject of a larger number of works 
than the Mongol '* race ”. Some idea of this may be obtained by comparing 
in Its Racts de I'Eutope : V indict ciphahque, by J. Deniker, Paris, 1899, the 
number of memoirs quoted respectively with reference to Turks and Tatars. 


S«7 
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the nomad never mixes his blood. The agricultural folk like 
the Suites — and the Tatais — allowed themselves to be 
penetrated more easily by foreign elements — ^by Mongols and 
Tunguses in the eastern group, and by Indo-Aighans, Arabs, 
and Assyroids in the western group. 

In reality, despite all the existing literature, we can state 
nothing with certainty as to the purity of race of the nomadic 
Turkish peoples. 

Comparisons between the large, social groups would not 
be lacking in interest. Has it not been stated that the Osmanli 
Turks were enabled to play their well-known part in History 
and to constitute a long-lived political organism because of 
their intermixture, whereas the ancient empires founded by 
other Turki groups — ^the Tatar empire, for example — ^rapidly 
came to grief ? What are we to think of such determinism 
as regards Turkish history ? 

If we are to deduce the ethnic quality of the Turks from 
the events which led to the Osmanli invasions, it will appear 
beyond question that this people could not have been other 
than an anthropological amalgam . And this becomes certainty 
if we admit a priori that the victor was obliged to incorporate 
the vanquish^ in measure as he advanced into the conquered 
territories and in obedience to the facts of war. 

It has been said that the European Turks were largely 
mixed with people of the Dinaric race because the Ottoman 
conquest politically incorporated a great number of the 
inhabitants of the western Balkan peninsular in the Empire. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that the Osmanli is a Musul- 
man, and that in those lands in which the conquered people 
did not accept the religion of the conqueror it was scarcely 
possible for these to marry into the Turkish group, because 
they were " rayas ” — ^inferiors. I think this intermixture has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

The " Turks ” of Bosnia-Herzegovina who are no other, 
in the great majority, than Islamized people of Dinaric race, 
have not expanded and settled widely. They have partici- 
pated to a very slight degree in ethnic intermixture. The 
laiifer part of these " Turkicized ” people have taken the name 
of C^manli and become Turks out of economic interest, 
especially many of the large landed proprietors. It was 
altogether to their advantage to take the religion of the 
conqueror in order to remain in possession of their domains ; 
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but, let us repeat it, these Turkiciaed people continued to 
many among their own folk. Their race has been but little 
attenuated. They have constituted for us who look at them 
from a distance a particle in the great Turkish whole which 
has bom the name of the entire group. This is not what is 
called, in chemical language, a combination. Rather is it a 
mixture, that is to say, an association of several ethnic bodies 
which had become indistinct thanks to political and religious 
apellations. 

Many theories have already been published (I am not 
speaking of anthropological memoirs) with a view of proving 
the origin of the Turks. Philological and geographical 
" arguments ” have been introduced, as well as others. It 
has been said that the Turks were Ural-Altaics — which did 
not require any great effort of imagination ; and Ugro-Finns 
— ^which does not amount to much. People have even gone 
so far as to include them in an ethnic whole which bears the 
even more vague title of Ugro-Japanese ! It would seem 
from the literature of the subject that the philologists on one 
hand and the historians on the other have long argued about 
the matter. Have they resolved the difficulty so far as it 
concerns themselves ? Or have they only complicated it ? 

Many peoples established in Europe have been thus 
" Turkicized ” in language, such as the Huns and the Volga 
Bulgars — but did these peoples ever belong to the great Turk! 
branch ? It has been said that the Scythians should be 
considered a Turki people. That is possible. But who has 
shown us the anthropological characters of the Scythians in a 
manner sufficiently precise and sufficiently scientific to enable 
us to attempt such an approximation ? Many such filiations 
seem to us far too bold ! Have we not been led too much 
to consider the Turks as a sort of officina gentium because they 
were the most warlike of the peoples coming from Asia and 
because their political order has been the most stable ? This, 
too, is an oriental mirage. 

From the anthropological point of view it is certain that 
many of these supposed relationships are inacceptable. We 
have just seen that the Huns have l»en thought to be Turks. 
But there is a wide gulf between Jordanes’s description and 
any description that could be given of an Osmanli Turk. 
Nothing is less like a Turk than one of Attila’s Huns.’ 

* It is thought that Atilla was a Tunguse. 
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Were the cohorts of the Turkish invasions really com- 
posed of that ethnic complex — a singularly piebald group 
so far as its physical characters are concerned — whose 
elements speak the different Turki dialects ? Or was it 
composed of more particularly genuine Turki groups, that 
is to say, groups of Turki race (notably the group 
which beam that name), who successively invaded first 
the west of Asia, then Europe ? Who will tell us the 
answer ? 

The Turks are certainly one of the handsome races of 
Eur-Asia. In the Balkan Peninsular, where one meets with 
many remarkable human types, the Turks are far from being 
relegated to the background. And we may say at once, 
having seen many Turks, that very few among them suggest 
that they and the Mongols could have had a similar 
origin. 

We must not altogether lose sight of the fact that a small 
amount of foreign blood may have entered the veins of the 
Turkish people through their institution of the harem. Women 
of the non-Musulman Caucasus (the Georgians in particular), 
Greeks, Arabs, and even Negresses have often formed part of 
the Turkish gynasceum. But some of these mixtures also 
call for a little explanation. In the first place this introduction 
of foreign blood has only affected the wealthier portion of the 
population, which could afford the luxury of a more or less 
extensive polygamy. This, then, would be but a drop or two 
in a large vessel, and would not greatly change the nature of 
the liquid. We know that an aristocracy is always the most 
hybrid of social groupings. In no land is the nobility a racial 
nobility. Consequently a fairly large number of these 
Georgians, Greeks, and Arabs could certainly have been 
considered as belonging to the same race as the Turks, although 
bearing different names. 

An attempt has been made to outline the physical type 
of the Turki race. Those individuals who have best preserved 
it, it is said, are those belonging to the central group (comprising 
especially the Kirghiz, Uzbegs, Sartes and Volga Tatars). 
A general diagnosis of them is as follows : stature above the 
average (i metre 67 to i metre 68) ; head, hyperbrachycephalic 
(cephalic index of 86 to 87) ; elongated, oval face ; non- 
Mongaloid eyes, but often with the external fold of eyelid ; 
the pious system moderately de^^eloped ; broad cheekbones ; 
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thick lips ; straight, somewhat prominent nose ; tendency to 
obesity.’ 

The Kirghiz Kazaks appear to be smaller than the Sartes 
and especially than the Uzbegs ; these last seem to be much 
less brachycephalic than the Kara Kirghiz. 


The people of the western Turki group have certainly 
been the best studied. And it is a curious thing that until 
recent years the Asiatic Turks have been the subject of more 
attentive research than the European Turks. The work of 
von Luschan, Elisi^f, and Chsmtre’ — to mention the more 
important — represented series of greater demonstrative value 
as regards the Asiatic Turks than those of Weisbach and 
Ivanowsky as regards the Turks of Constantinople and eastern 
Roumelia, or of Bassanovitch as regards the Turks of northwest 
Bulgaria. 

The published results give contradictory conclusions. 
Among other characteristics, so low a stature (i metre 62) is 
assigned to the Turks that it was very difficult for those who 
know this people to accept such indications. 

I took part in the debate in 1911, with a first study of 
300 men whom I examined in the Balkan peninsular. And I 
do not think the future will greatly modify the ethnological 
considerations which follow. 

Contrary to what has been said by some observers, the 
Turks are men of tall stature. Elisi^f and Chantre had 
already brought this out as regards the Asiatic Turks. I can 
confirm their conclusions on this point. The Osmanli Turks 
must be classified under the heading of tall men (i metre 
675-699).* 

The mean cephalic indices obtained from measurements 
made in Asia and Europe also show contradictory resiilts. The 
one shows quite distinct brachycephaly — Kizilbaches of 
Anatolia (Chantre) giving a cephalic index of 86.11, and 
Baktaches of S5nia (von Luschan) 86.33 > East Bulgarian 

> liVII, p. 439 (Eng. trans., p. 377). 

• XLIV : CXLIV. The work of EUai^f (in Russian) appeared in the 
Journal of the Moscow Society of the Natural Sciences, vol. Ixviii and Ixxi ; 
LIV, p. 68. 

J None the less it remains true that there is a fairly high proportion of 
individuab of low stature. This one character already reveals a human 
aggregate in the Osmanli Turks. 

SI 
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Turks (Bassanovitch). 84.6 ; whereas the others 3aehl mesa- 
ticephaiic or even dolichocephalic characters, as, for instance, 
the series of Ivanowsky (index of 75.4). 

The cephalic index, like stature, marks the heterogeneity 
of the Tur^ group. The series I personally studied showed 
a mean sub-brachycephalic character. One finds, on analysing 
the cases individually that the brachycephalic types are more 
numerous than the dolichocephalic, but one also finds that it 
is not these two extreme forms but those which are intermediate 
that give the best picture of the cephalic quality of the Turks. 
And it is probable that the anthropologists of the future will 
tell us that the craniological characteristic of the Osmanli — 
of those of Europe, at all events — is mesaticephaly. 

How are we to interpret this lack of homogeneity ? 

The Asiatic Turks are certainly less hybrid than the 
European Turks. And these Asiatic Turks are distinctly 
brachycephalic. Is it legitimate to suppose that when they 
crossed the Strait for the first time their contingents were 
composed entirely of round-headed people ? Or did they 
bring with them people belonging to other ethnic groups ? 
Come from across the sea of Marmora and the ^Egean, they met 
with a population which, under the generalized domination of 
Greeks, was nothing but an assemblage of different groups, 
particularly those who, for various reasons, had been attracted 
within the orbit of Byzantium. These masses, of varied ethnic 
characters, were partially incorporated into the group which 
conquered the Peninsular. They did not disappear from it. 
They intercadated themselves between the ranks of the 
newcomers. And to use chemical terminology once more, 
this was not fusion but an amalgam. 

In support of what has been said we may call attention, 
by way of example, to the indication given by Ivanowsky 
which has already been mentioned. This writer, measuridg 
Turki heads in eastern Roumelia, found that their mean 
cephalic index was 75.4. This is a dolichocephalic character. 
The provenance of this particular series was Slivno. Yet if 
we examine the ethnological map of Bulgaria we shall see that 
this locality is comprised within the dolichocephalic Bulgar 
zone. The Turki heads of Slivno were those of Turks in name 
only. 

The Turki nose is generally straight and often has 
a tendency to be aquiline. Flat noses, like prominent 
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cheekbones, reminiscent of Mongol relationships are very 
rare. 

Here is a further observation whose importance will at 
once be grasped end noted by informed persons. 

It has been said that Asia is a continent in which the 
pigmentation of eyes and hair is always pronounced. (For 
instance, I have never found blue eyes among the Kurds' ; 
they are rare among the Lazes and the Armenians.) Yet the 
Osmanli Turks often have grey or blue eyes, and also fair hair. 
Chantre noted the presence of 20 per cent, of light -coloured 
eyes and 38 per cent, of fair hair among the men he examined 
in Western Asia. I have found among European Turks a 
relatively larger number of light eyes. Deniker notes that it 
is only among the blond European races (perhaps also among 
the Turki-Finnish races) that one finds light eyes, blue or 
grey. 

As regards pigmentation the Turks, together with a certain 
number of Kurds, would then constitute a particular human 
group among the other Western Asiatic peoples. 

In a Turkish tale which celebrated the merits of Sultan 
Orkhan Ghazi, successor to Othman, I find a very curious 
portrait of the conqueror : " His form corresponded to the 
greatness of his fame ; his stature was majestic, his chest broad, 
his arms muscular. His fair hair and blue eyes, and his high 
forehead. . . Is this an authentic description ? Or 
did the historiographer attribute to Orkhan the physical 
characters which at the time may have been considered the 
most highly remarkable, because they were the most rare ? 
Certain impenitent pan-Germans assure us that Orkhan Ghazi 
could have been no other than a descendant of the Galatae 
and that he represented the purest Germanic type — big, blond 
and blue-eyed ; if we could only add long-headed, the portrait 
would be complete ! 

It is pwobable that there existed " somewhere " in Western 
Asia a human group m whom the iris instead of being dark, 
as it ordinarily is in this region, and as it is, moreover, through- 
out the rest of Asia, was grey or blue. 

But what was the origin of this blue-eyed race ? Are we 
to consider it as having originated in Asia itself ? Has it 
sprung from prehistoric Europiean migrants ? Or from those 


' von Luschan has found them. 
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who arrived in the first centuries of our era ? There is here 
an important problem awaiting solution, and its solution 
would give to the present-day Turks a still greater anthropo- 
logical interest. Who knows what approximations it might 
permit us to make ? 

I recall that in the Caucasus the Ossetes frequently show 
fair hair and light eyes. Ammianus Marcellinus, who saw 
them on the expedition to Persia of the emperor Julian, 
included them among the blond races — ^which is to exaggerate 
somewhat because blond hair among this people is only in the 
proportion of lo per cent., and light eyes in a proportion of 
25 to 30 per cent. 

Thus, there certainly existed, in Western Asia at all events, 
and among many different political or ethnic groups (in a 
proportion varying according to locality) individuals having 
light eyes — generally blue — and fair hair. 

This, perhaps, is the moment to recall the magnificent 
discoveries of von Lecoq in Chinese Turkestan. In the Museum 
fiir Vdlkerkunde of Berlin there exists (not shown to the 
public) an admirable collection of Buddhist frescoes brought 
before the war from Turf an by the Germain explorer. Among 
the individuals figuring in these frescoes there are, side by side 
with mauiy others, men having light- coloured hair and blue 
eyes. I have protested too often against an unwarranted 
utilization for amthropologicail purposes of pictorial or plastic 
representations not to cadi attention to these curious paintings 
with adl necessary reserve. But the interest of these paintings 
becomes the greater in that the philologists, I am told (I am 
quite incompetent in these matters), have recognized in 
many of the inscriptions traces of a Lithuanian origin. Thus 
we are brought back to the h3q)Otheses of de Saussure. And 
the Lithuanians of the present day belong, in great part, to 
the Nordic race, one of whose characteristics is light hair and 
eyes. I will not press the matter further, on what, for me, 
is dangerous ground. 


To sxun up, the Turks, a tall sub-brachycephalic people, 
included among them numerous foreigners. Their presence 
in the European group may be explained by the actual history 
of the Balkan peninsular. Let us remember what assaults 
this region has had to suffer. And let us call to mind the 
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number of different human groups which have precipi- 
tated themselves on to this comer of the earth, and have 
sojourned there for longer or shorter periods 1 Then one 
can no longer be surprised to find a disparity of ethnic 
elements. 

It would seem more than likely that at the moment ot 
the Turkish conquest this heterogeneous mass was already 
constituted. Byzantium to some extent would have seen to 
that. Then, the invaders having conquered the whole 
Peninsular, many of its inhabitants accepted the economic 
facilities offered to those who would enter the conqueror’s 
ranks. Little by little the political term of Turk replaced the 
native names wherever Islam took root. Gradually, without, 
of course, in any way changing their zoological characters, 
the conquered peoples became " Turki ” peoples, to whom 
it was open to mingle their blood with that of the 
Osmanli. To-day, no longer remembering their origin, 
they call themselves " Turks ” like those who subjugated 
them. 

If we transport the problem to Asia Minor it presents 
itself under a somewhat different aspect. The Turki race is 
probably less mixed in Anatolian territory. I have elsewhere 
shown that a large number of Asiatic Greeks are no other than 
the descendants, Hellenized at different periods, of the 
autochthonous population. However active may have been 
the birthrate of the small Greek cities of antiquity, they could 
not possibly have built up the powerful agglomerations of the 
Asiatic " Greeks ”. 

Future research in Asia Minor will perhaps show the 
presence of two races intermingled in very different pro- 
portions. The aspect which the curve of the cephalic index, 
for instance, will take, will yield us information on this point, 
alwa3rs provided that the investigations are undertaken on a 
sufficiently large scale. It is to be hoped that the New Turkey 
which is now evolving will interest itself in making such an 
analysis of its ethnic elements. 

To which of the Turki groups belongs the clan of the Emir 
Ertoghrul-ibn-Suleiman, father of Othman, to whom 
Ala-ed-din-Kaikobad II., sultan of the Seljuks (1245-1254) 
gave the small territory in which the famous empire originated ? 
Certain historians believe that Suleiman-Shah, the father of 
Ertoghrul, was one of Jenghiz Khan’s generals and that he was 
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no stranger to the great Oghuz Tatar family to which Jenghiz 
himself belonged. This dan, after having been in Khorassan, 
settled in the Erzerum region before it became possessed of 
the lands lying to the east of Olympus in Bithynia, the 
nucleus of the Ottoman power. Was this group led by 
Ertoghrul of Tatar origin ? Or was it of Turki origin ? Vcr}' 
likely we shall never know. 



CHAPTER III 


The Phcenicians 

I T is quite certain that Carthage apart the Phoenicians took 
no share in bringing about the great modifications of 
history by warlike invasions. Nevertheless, it would be 
puerile to deny their very real influence on the development of 
European civilization — were they not skilled navigators ? 
Are they not counted among the inventors of the alphabet ? 
Thus it is impossible in a book like this to pass over in silence 
this people which impregnated a portion of ancient Europe 
with its own ideas and the ideas in which it trafficked. 

What are we to think of the traditions, recorded by 
Herodotus, relating to the geographical origin of these people 
who, for several centuries, were the “ Jews of the sea,” thanks 
to their activity as religious and commercial agents ? Did 
their primitive habitat extend, as has been thought, from 
either side of Arabia to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ? 
Did the continual voyages of these navigators in any way 
modify their own ethnic characters or even those of the peoples 
among whom they came ? Are their descendants lost to-day, 
as has been claimed, in the Arab ranks ? 

Despite the small credence we must place in the greater 
part of the accounts of the geographers and historians of 
antiquity, it would yet seem possible that the Phoenicians 
formed part of those Mesopotamian peoples which, known under 
different names but belonging to the same race, have evolved 
in different fashions.’ 

Legendary accounts (those collected by Justin) state that 
owing to earthquakes the Phoenicians of history migrated, 
first into the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and thence 
to the Mediterranean coasts where their extraordinary naval 
destiny awaited them. 


* The most recent historical information about the Phoenicians will 
be found in Vola. vii, viii and ix of the English translations of VEvolniton 
d$ VHun%an%ii. 
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These historical questions are outside our j^vince. The 
earlirat geographical origin of the Phoenicians and their 
successive habitats only concern us here in so far as we can 
utilize them for ethnic interpretation. If the suppositions 
we have just recalled are founded on fact we ought to find in 
the Phoenicians the anthropological characters of the 
Mesopotamians or those of the Arabs or the Jews. 

Confined within this narrow strip of territory, half main- 
land. half island, which has been so often described, the 
Phoenicians, owing to a perfectly explicable phenomenon of 
ph5?sical geography, never constituted a coherent political 
entity. But this lack of unity cannot seek its operative cause 
in ethnic diversity. In this case difference of race is not to 
be invoked as having been one of the possible disruptive 
factors. 

The Phoenicians became great merchant navigators, 
voyaging all along the Mediterranean littoral. Has it not 
been said that Nimes' owes its foundation to them (?), and 
that they settled in the Rhone valley ?* Has not the discovery 
of their graves’ and their skeletons also been claimed many 
a time in the south of France ? 

And has it not been thought that the key to the problem 
of the race to which the Phoenicians belonged has been dis- 
covered at the same time ? 

We know to what a height of prosperity the Phoenicians 
brought this traffic between the three continents, but we have 
not yet grasped the full extent of the social influence these 
traders exercised. The Phoenicians were active missionaries 
who made Europe known to the East and the East to Europe, 
but who also, it would seem, developed industry and the 
exploitation of mines wherever they set foot. 

Had Tyre and Sidon not been known, the Greeks 
would have remained Barbarians ; we should not have had 
Carthage, nor the counting houses in Italy, Gaul and Sptain, 
whence the trading routes started which penetrated to the 
heart of Europe, carrying thither those reflected images of 
civilization which were to arouse the envy of our prehistoric 
ancestors. 

> COXXXI, p i6i ; CCLIII, vol. i. p. 130. 

• CItXXXI. See G. de Mortilet’s contestation of tbi* discovery in the 

SmU. So(. d'Anth. Paris, 1870, p. 543. 

3 CLXXIII, p. 45. 
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For the Phoenicians were not only merchant seamen. 
Their land caravans, starting from the Syrian shores, went 
north, probably as far as Armenia and the Caucasus, and east 
to Babylon, and thence to India. 

But in none of these directions did the Phoenicians 
contribute any anthropological influence. The Berbers of 
the Sahara caravans did not modify the physical characters 
of the people with whom they came in contact several times 
in the year for the purpose of trading. Maybe, even, the 
Phoenicians did not personally conduct the caravans of their 
period, but contented themselves with acting as the managers 
of the counting houses on the coast and as the sedentary 
administrators of the caravans ? It has been claimed that 
groups of people preserving the Phoenician type have been 
discovered in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain and the South of 
France. Another of those Oriental mirages ! 

Before the presence of such souvenirs and influences can 
be asserted it is essential first to be quite sure that we know 
what the somatological characters of the historical Phoenicians 
were, so that we can compare them with those of the people 
supposed to be the descendants of the Tyrians and Sidonians. 
But we are stiU without the means definitely to establish an 
anthropological diagnosis of the primitive Phoenicians, who 
go back to the furthest antiquity. 

Phoenicia went through adl the stages of lithic civilization. 
Chellean hand-axes (" coups de poing ”), and implements of 
the Moustierian type have been found at Saida. Neolithic 
objects appear to be very numerous in this land. Modern 
excavators are in accord in finding that the Phoenician coast 
was thickly populated in prehistoric periods — we speak of the 
stone ages. Neophytus, one of these fortunate discoverers, 
says’ that it must be conceded " that few localities could 
present to the same degree so many precious advantages as 
this coast offered to its inhabitants — ^marvellous and infinitely 
varied sites, high plateaux, delightful plains, steep mountains, 
deep valleys, a coastline indented and steep in some parts, and 
in others having sandy beaches where fishing was easy ; thick 
forests full of game ; and magnificent caves cut out in the 
cliffs on the banks of wild torrents. All the commodities of 
life were thus to be found in this little comer of the earth. 


’ GLXXI, p. I. 
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M(»«over, the coast is strewn with prehistoric stations from 
Akka to Tripolis." It remains to be seen if this idyllic des- 
cription could be applied to Phoenicia of pleistocene times I 

Louis Lartet, who; in 1864. explored the region of Nahr el 
Kelb, bear Bierut, recalled that it was in 1833 that Botta first 
called attention to the stone industries of Syria. Lartet 
himself undertook excavations in this ancient Phoenician 
territory.* Up till 1893 very few prehistorians followed in his 
tracks. Zumoffen* then began his researches, which are being 
continued to-day on a very big scale. There is no doubt that 
soon the most ancient parts of Phoenicia will be laid completely 
bare. But was this ancient past inscribed by those same 
Phoenicians of whom history tells ? Because, if they are 
Mesopotamians, they would simply have superposed their 
civilization (at least from neolithic times) on that of the 
autochthonous people of the coast who had been there from 
the earliest times and whose ethnic relationships it is impossible 
for us to fathom to-day. 

All specialists know the important excavations undertaken 
by L. Siret in the south of Spain where he has explored some 
500 neolithic graves, dolmens, cupolas, etc., which have yielded 
thousands of objects of the late stone age. Among the exotic 
materials he recovered there are some, according to the dis- 
coverer, whose geographical origins betoken Phoenician 
trading. 

The amber beads can only have come from Baltic beds, 
according to their chemical analysis and their succinic acid 
content (2 per cent.) ; the jet came from the British Isles ; 
the callais (a mineral of the aluminous phosphates group 
accompanying tin) was obtained elsewhere than from workings 
of the staniferous beds of the Creuse or from Spain. 

The Belgian authority considers that these different 
materials, as well as the beads of Ostrich eggshell and the 
objects of elephant and hippopotamus ivory, demonstrate "that 
during late neolithic times maritime routes linked the south 
of the Iberian peninsular on one hand with the Baltic, the 
British Isles, the Cassiterites, and on the other with Egypt and 
the East.” * 

* OXXXIV. 

* ccc. 

S CCXLIl, p. 142. Is this not where the .Sgeans shouid come in ? 
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Thus, in the polished stone age the Phoenicians had 
conquered a part of the Mediterranean and Atlantic world. 
But, let us repeat it, this was a purely commercial, moral, and 
religious conquest. Nowhere can they have modified the 
anthropological characters of the people among whom they 
voyaiged. They were intermediaries who, once known, could 
no longer be done without, but nowhere did they settle in any 
numbers in the lands opened up to their exploitation — they 
never created what geographers call colonies of settlement. 

“ The Phoenicians were a mere handful of men lost in the 
immensity of the known world, incapable of raising an army 
and placing under subjection even the most primitive of nations. 
Without spilling a drop of their blood they conquered the West 
by the prestige of their own superiority, their skill in trading, 
their patience and curming, by the lure of their wares and their 
perfumes, and by the effect of their unguents, drugs and 
magic." 

The Israelites who had good reason to know the 
Phcenicians typified their commerce by likening it to that 
“ of a courtesan prostituting herself to all the kingdoms of 
the world We should only be deceiving ourselves were we 
to think we could easily find the ethnic features of the con- 
querors even in those places where they built flourishing 
cities or a metropolis such as Carthage. There, too, the 
Phoenicians themselves were but a handful of men. They 
could never have peopled these territories by their own 
unaided efforts. They occupied them and imposed on them 
their tongue and their customs. The trading centre, once 
created, was protected by a fortress. Then the native families, 
attracted by the trade, more or less quickly settled in groups 
in its neighbourhood, the more quickly as the benefits of all 
kinds to be had, material and moral, were the greater. First 
the village, then the town, was built up of inhabitants who were 
not Phoenicians. In the eyes of the world at large this town 
was Phoenician (and we to-day look upon it in exactly the 
same way) ; it has remained Phoenician for succeeding 
generations of historians. But it has this ethnic quality in 
appearance only. 

Wlien the Phoenicians landed for the first time on the 
^ores of North Africa those shores were populated. Africa, 


» CCXUI, p. 13 ^. 
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tiks the other continents, but in different fashion, had already 
run through a portion of its evolutionary C3^e. We know 
that at the time when Carthage was founded there had already 
developed on South African territory, as in Europe, a complete 
civilization beginning with the Palaeolithic. And on the 
Tunisian shores the T3^an folk met in particular with the 
people who built the megalithic monuments whose discovery 
a few generations since so greatly intrigued the first Europeam 
observers.' 

To obtaiin precise information as to the anthropological 
characters of the early Phoenicians we should need to possess 
the skeletons contained in the burials of the great Phooiician 
period on that same coast on which Tyre and Sidon developed 
their power as merchant cities. Unfortunately this important 
testimony hais not yet been placed at the disposal of ethnologists . 
Some day, vmdoubtedly, it will be so placed, when such 
systematic research is undertaken as will conduce to the 
preservation of archaeological objects and skeletons at one 
and the satne time. 

Up to the present day, anthropological data relating to 
the Phrenicians are scarce. At least I know of very few. 
The few crania which Nicolucci (1864) considered to be 
Phcenidan were highly dolichocephalic (indices of 70 to 75). 
They had large orbits and prominent occipital ^sses («n 
chignon). Pruner Bey published some notes relating to crania 
considered to be Phoenician. But their origin was very 
doubtful and we shall leave this anthropologist’s communica- 
tions on one side. As for the crania of Italia Nicastro’, all we 
know about their morphology is contained in the following 
lines ; “ The crania examined were compressed in the temporal 
region and of almost rhomboid form ; the dental apparatus 
was very prominent, complete, and in good condition.” One 
must a^it that this does not amount to much. We mij^t 
as well say that these few words teach us nothing at all. In 
the body of the memoir we find the following slightly more 
explicit phrase ; “ . . . and to the dolichocephalic and 

prognathous form characteristic of the crania of the buried 
race.” 


* Thepoople who built the megalithic monuments were probably tali 
dolichocephalic. 

^ OXVIII, p. 341 ; A.cre, ruins on the Acremonte plateau dominated 
by PaJazxolo-Acreide to the west of Syracuse. CLXXXL 
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A few years later Nicolucd, Mantegazza a.nrt Zanetti 
notified the discovery of fresh crania, considered to be 
Phcenidan, in Sardinia.’ 

In 1890 Dr. Bertholon, residing in Tunis, published the 
description of two Phoenician skulls*, followed, two years later 
by a new memoir.* The gist of these morphological studies is 
as follows : rather small crania (these specimens must have 
been small people) ; straight, rather low forehead ; " this 
dolichocephalic forehead is united to the median cranium of a 
brachycephal ” ; the norma veriicalis of .this skull is per- 
ceptibly rhomboid ; the cephalic index is round about 77 to 78. 
The face was short and broad, the nose leptorrhine ; the face 
of medium breadth. According to the author the Phoenicians 
would have been small and showing a tendency to 
dolichocephaly. 

In 1884 Chantre studied a series of crania recovered from 
a necropolis in Sidon^ by Hamdy Bey. Here the cranial form 
is quite different from that hitherto met with in the Mediter- 
ranean islands or in Africa. The mean cephalic index is 
79.31. Yet it is lower than in the case of crania coming from 
Saida, which varied from 79.20 to 86.3r. 

De Quatrefages and Hamy* in their Crania ethnica indicate 
the characters of twelve crania brought from Utica by M. 
Herisson. The mean cephalic index of these skulls was most 
distinctly dolichocephalic, both in the case of men (74.86) 
and women (73.37). Bertholon, who had for a long time lived 
at Carthage, tried to identify the characters of the Phoenician 
skulls with those of the Basques. He gave the following 
portrait of men whom he considered to be the living 
descendants of the ancient Carthaginians : “ These subjects 
had a very brown skin. This harmonizes with the Phoenician 
custom of colouring their statues a reddish brown with a view 
of representing the tint of the skin. The hair and beard are 
black. The hair is frequently wavy or even curly. . . . 

The eyes are very dark, almost black, so much so that one 

» CL, p. 17. 

» xni. p. 

i xiii (1893), p. 179. 

4 XXXIX, p. 13 . 

5 CCV, p. 30a. The Carthagimans would have been tall people, well 
above the average height : i metre 678 according to the long bones found 
at Carthage. These data, however, are inadequate. 
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cannot distinguish the pupil from the iris. The eyelids are 
usually widely open. They have what are usually called large 
eyes. The nose is straight, occasionally slightly concave. 
It is generally fleshy and sometimes bulbous at the end. 
The mouth is medium, occasionally rather large. The lips 
are generally thick ; the cheekbones are hardly at all 
prominent.” * 

Carthage itself, where systematic research has been 
undertaken, can provide us with testimony of a more 
demonstrative character. We owe it to P6re Delattre that a 
fairly large number of human remains, met with in the course 
of his excavations, have been preserved. These remains were 
at first studied by Bertholon in a first memoir. Then 
Bertholon and Chantre, in their book on Barbary, brought 
together all our anthropological knowledge of the Cartha- 
ginians. We now definitely know that the Phoenician 
metropohs contained representatives of various ethnic groups. 
Is proof thereof, chosen from among the more demonstrative, 
desired ? 

Those who have visited the Lavigerie museum at Carthage 
during recent years will remember the magnificent sarcophagus 
of the priestess of Tanit discovered by P&-e Delattre. This 
sarcophagus, the most highly decorated and artistic of those 
found, and whose outer image probably represents the goddess 
herself, must have been the coffin of a very great ecclesiastical 
personage. And the woman it contained exhibited Negroid 
characters. She was an African by race ! 

It is certain that a great portion of the Carthaginian 
population was not Phoenician. It merely bore the Phoenician 
label. 

In order to get a closer knowledge of the anthropological 
documents considered to be Phoenician and discovered in 
the old Punic metropolis, we will examine what Bertholon 
and Chantre, the latest writers to study them, have to say on 
the subject. 

Their anthropological material was composed, first, of 
117 crania (68 male, 49 female) from the ancient necropolesof 
Carthage, and collected by Pire Delattre and Messrs. Gauckler 
and Merlin, the Chiefs of the Tunisian Antiquities Service. 
An examination of these specimens as a whole leads to the 


* xra, p. « 56 j. 
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following conclusions : “ The most usual features of the 
inhabitants of Carthage consist in a medium cranial capacity, 
marked dolichocephaly, mesoseme orbits, a leptorrhine nose 
and a very short face.” These crania, placed in their 
chronological groups, show a cephalic index graduated as 
follows : sixth century, 74.44 ; fiith century, 74.18 ; fourth 
century, 74.90; third century, 68.79. This finding has a 
certain importance ; the men buried in the Punic necropoles 
of the sixth to the third centuries would seem to have been 
remarkably dolichocephalic.* I said ” would seem to have 
been ”. As a matter of fact, when we examine the individual 
measurements of these skulls (among which there are some 
Negroid specimens) we perceive that the series does not contain 
nothing but true dolichocephals. There are even three sub- 
brachycephalic crania (2.5 per cent, of the entire series) ; 
also 15.3 per cent, of mesaticephals, and 23.3 per cent, of 
sub-dolichocephals. Nevertheless it remains the case that of 
the people found in the Carthaginian necropoles a large 
majority (82 per cent), consisted of dolichocephalic types. 

Other skeletal remains found in Punic Carthage and 
deposited in the Lavigerie Museum are of specimens discovered 
in private tombs that very likely belonged to the Carthaginian 
^lite . The skul Is are nearly all dolichocephalic . It is impossible 
for us to enter into the details noted by Bertholon and Chantre. 
Their general conclusion, in so far as concerns this special 
chapter, is as follows : the specimens that had received the 
honour of individual sepulture do not differ from the generality 
of the Carthaginian population. The Punic element would 
appear to be that which is marked by a cranium that is 
“ mesaticephalic, rhomboid in norma verticalis owing to the 
high development of the parietal bosses, and with flattened 
vault. This type had large orbits, a leptorrhine nose, and a 
rather short face.” It is a little different from that first 
defined by Bertholon. (See above.) 

Is this the diagnosis of the true Phoenician type ?* 


* The mean cephalic index is 74 98. That of the women, a little 
higher, is 73.85. The nasal index is supplied by such a small number of 
individuals that it has seemed to me better to leave it out. 

* The writers indicated above close their ^ragraph about the Africans 
of the Punic period with these words ; " The ^nuc element, its character 
much changed by intermixture, was recognizable in at least a third of the 
Carthaginian population of the fourth century. These Libyan-Fboenicians 
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For the time being it is impossible to say one way or the 
other. 

This rapid description shows us how little mmre advanced 
we are. All the same, maybe it is towards a dolichocephalic 
type of more than average stature that we must look, in spite 
of what Bertholon said ? — a type which would approximate 
to that of the classic Arab and perhaps to that of ^e classic 
Jew, but not to the people of Upper Mesopotamia. 

Should the Phoenicians be included in the group we call 
Semitic ? It is possible. But it is not certain. We must 
await further information. 


trere lost amid a mass containing non-Phoenician elements in a proportioo oi 
66 per cent." 

These non-Phoenicians were thus composed ; — 

(i) Of a leptorrhine dolichocephalic type, ovoid in norma verltcalts, 
with a nose frequently continuous with the forehead. Round orbits, and 
long lace (modem Tunisian -Algerian leptorrhine dolichocephalic type). 

(ii) Of a highly dolichocephalic type, pentagonal m norma vtrttca/is, 
with a nasal index tending towa^s mesorrhmy (small dohebocephahe type). 

The representatives of these two groups constituted, according to 
the authors, the mam stock of the skeletons buried m the megahthic sepulchres 
of North Africa. 

A third element lived side by side with the others in equal proportions 
with them. It is characterized by a mesaticepbahc skull, vallate in norma 
veritcalis, and by a highly leptorrhine nose. This people occupies to-day the 
least accessible regions of Barbary and the oases. 

That is as far as we can get. It is not impertinent to hold that fresh 
studies are required. 




CHAPTER IV 


The Jews 

T he descendants of two peoples whose destiny has not 
been without influence on the world's destiny inhabit 
the country to the northwest of Arabia which is watered by 
the Jordan and whose shores are bathed by the Mediterranean, 
though it is impossible either to number them or to outline 
their territorial boundaries with precision — and those peoples 
are the Jews and the Phoenicians. 

I do not know what specialists think about the influence 
that may be attributed to the Jewish people in the general 
history of the Oriental peoples. It seems to me that if we take 
into consideration the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel only, 
that influence would appear to be a small one. Can we not say 
that it is thanks to their very dispersion that the Jews, in 
certain circumstances, have been more or less important 
factors in History as a whole ? It has devolved upon 
individuals and groups and not on the nation to exercise a 
frequently decisive political influence. For anthropologists, 
though they may consider certain Jews to be inspired by the 
Israelitish racial idea, all Jews are very far from belonging to 
the " Jewish race.” There is no such thing, said Renan, 
as a Jewish type — there are Jewish types. Nothing could be 
more true. We cannot consider the Jews of to-day — not even 
in Palestine, because the Sionist movement has imported all 
kinds and conditions of Israelites — as constituting a homo- 
geneous ethnic group. The Jews belong to a religious and 
social community to which, in every period, individuals of 
different races have attached themselves. These Judaized 
people have come from every kind of ethnic stratum, such as 
the Falashas of Abj^ssinia and the Germans of Germanic type ; 
or the Tamils — ^Black Jews — of India, and the Khazars, who 
are supposed to be of Turki race. 

Which among the different morphological types exhibited 
by the Jcmts should be considered the authentic representative 
of the Jewish luce ? 


to 
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1 should say that, as regard European Jews — the best 
known — it is among the Jews known as Spaniols that we have 
the best chance of finding the original type of this *' race " 
whose intellectual qualities are so remarkable . It is impossible 
to believe that the light-eyed, fair and chestnut-haired Jews 
whom one often meets in Central Europe can be zoologically 
related to the originally Israelitish people who m olden days 
inhabited the Jordan country. 

But what are the “ anthropological qualities ” of the real 
Jews ? Despite all the existing work, there is here a most 
important study to be undertaken. I have often suggested 
it to my students of Jewish nationality.” 

I should think few peoples have been the subject of so 
many small local studies, but unfortunately there is nothing 
more definitive available. These studies have been under- 
taken in many parts of the world, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
which, indeed, adds to their interest. They have led to 
different and occasionally definitely conflicting results, which 
well illustrates the heterogeneity of this social and religious 
group. 

The cephalic index of the Jews ranges from dolichocephaly 
to hyperbrachycephaly. And whereas, for example, the 
stature of the Galician Jews of Poland is only from i metre 6o 
to I metre 62, which is quite low, one finds among the groups 
of Oriental Jews a stature exceeding i metre 66 and even 
I metre 699 (at Odessa), which is much above the European 
mean.' 

This preamble shows how very necessary it is, if we are 
not to accept certain definitions bUndly, to glance rapidly over 
what anthropological research can teach us on the subject of 
the Jewish race.’ 

It is estimated that there are 12 million Jews at the 
present day. They are spread almost all over the world, and 
abuse of this extensive distribution has many a time been 
made in order to claim that the Israelites are ubiquitous and 
possess unlimited possibilities of acclimatization. 

* Tbere is a considerable bibliography dealing with the anthropo- 
ktginal characters of the Jews, which it ts impossible for us to list here. We 
mention chiefly the works of Weissenberg l^ause results obtained by the 
some writer using the same methods are the more useful for purposes of 
comparison. 

• For a discussion in English see " Racial Origins of Jewish Types.” 
I>r. It.' M. Salaman, Jewish Hist. Soe. oj England, Vol. IX, 19^2, p. 163. 
(Translator’s Note.) 
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One question arises at the outset. Has the relatively 
large number, indicated above, been built up by a natural 
excess of births over deaths during historic times ? Or must 
we explain it by the incorporation of other more or less large 
populations ? We have seen just now that on many occasions 
entire groups have become Judaized and thus contributed their 
numbers and their eugenic qualities to the Israelite contingent. 

Jewish fecundity, noted everywhere as being of a super- 
lative order, is observed to be very much on the wane to-day. 
In the period .1820-1866 a birthrate of 37.70 per 1,000 Jews 
was recorded ; comparative figures for 1902 show only 22.5. 
Fifteen years ago in Germany, where investigations of this 
kind are of interest since there are some 5 or 6 hundred thousand 
Jews in the country, it was found that there was a notable 
decrease in the number of Jewish births. A few years earlier 
another fact of great importance for the preservation of the 
" race ” was observed, namely that mixed marriages were 
very much on the increase, and that not more than about a 
fourth of the number of Jewish children were being brought up 
in the Jewish faith.' 

This is a very great step forward in the direction of " ethnic ” 
incorporation by a neighbouring people. Such incorporation 
(it has existed everywhere and in all periods side by side with 
the contrary phenomenon) is particularly noticeable in certain 
large cities, notably in Berlin, where a large number of Jews 
have solemnly renounced their faith during recent decades. 

An antl^pologist, were he asked to outline the main 
features of the ethnic physiognomy of the Jews, would be 
greatly embarrassed. 

Should we attribute to this type a dolichocephalic or 
brachycephalic head ? — a tall or small stature ? — ^blond or 
brown hair ? — ^blue or brown eyes ? Should we even bestow 
upon it the classic Jewish nose which draughtsmen have so 
often caricatured ? 

To demonstrate this difficulty let us take those countries 
where Jews are numerous. Our documentation will thus be 
the more copious ; let us undertake a serious morphological 
and descriptive investigation, and ponder the results. It is 
certain that the composite picture we shall get will be 
meaningless. 

Russian Jews show more mesaticephalic and less brachy- 
cephalic types than the rest of the country, says Weissenberg. 

• See a note by Salomon Reinach in Antkropologie, Paris, 1903. p. 737. 
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Bat Ivanomky' tells ns that the Jews form a distinct and weQ 
defined group belonging chiefly to a branet, btacfaycefflialic, 
mesoprosopic type, having long arms and legs a^ poorly 
developed chest. In Germany Ammon finds a cephalic index 
of 83.5 for the Jews of the Grand Duchy of Baden ; but 
Weissenberg*. in Cologne and Frankfort-on-the-Main, fotmd 
a mean index of 80.6, with variations ranging from extreme 
dolichocephaly (73.8) to extreme brachycephaly (88.6). And 
these few examples, taken at random, repeat themselves in all 
European lands. Are they also to be found, in the other 
continents ? The pages that follow will show. 

We know to what an extent differences in rite divide the 
Jews into two main groups — the Sephardim and Askenarim. 
The Sephardi rite is followed by the Israelites — ^whom, rightly 
or wrongly, we imagine to be the more authentic members of 
the Jewish race.* 

Hence it is worth while to study a series of those Jews who 
claim the aristocratic characters of the Jewish race. 

In the lands of Eastern Europe — Turkey, Greece, Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, etc., there exist strong contingents of Spaniols who 
say that they are the descendants of the Jews driven out of 
Sj>ain by the 1492 persecution ; sometimes they call themselves 
Moriskos. Their number is estimated at a little over 300,000 
persons. Weissenberg, who has published a whole series of 
interesting memoirs on Jewish anthropology, examined 175 
Spaniols^ of both sexes. He compared their morphological 
and descriptive characters with those of some Russian Jews 
whom he himself had studied. Here are some of his results. 

The Spaniols were taller than the Russian Jews ; their 
cephalic index is much lower (78.1 instead of 82.5). And 
whereas among the Russian Jews the proportion of dolicho- 
cephalic types was only i per cent., it was 14.6 per cent, among 
the Spaniols. On the other hand, whereas the Spaniols only 
numbered 25.4 per cent, of brachycephals among them, the 
figure for the Russian Jews was 81 per cent. Furthermore, 
the figures showed that among the Spaniols there were 


* Ivaoowsky. in the Bnlietin ol the Society of the Friend* of the 
Natural Scimcee, Moscow, 1904. 

« OfaUXXX, p. 269. 

S Maay Jews have told me that this ia not correct. 

4 OCSJtXXI. 
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7g.a per cent, of individuals with brown hair, while among 
the Russian Jews these only numbered 58 per cent. 

Hiough we have no desire to take sides in this question 
of whether the Spaniols have a better right than the others 
to be considered as having authentically sprung from the 
primitive Israelites, it already appears from the above that 
the soda] and religious group known as Jewish is singularly 
heterogeneous. Weissenberg', pushing his analysis further 
still, examined Kohanim* and Levites, who claim to be the 
descendants of the great priests of Israel, and who, to preserve 
this privilege of caste, marry among themselves. Thus they 
represent the primitive Jewish type preserved in its pristine 
purity. Twelve Levites and thirty-four Kohamm were 
measured by Weissenberg. 

First of all let us note that the people, in the midst of 
whom these so-called ethnic aristocrats dwell, yielded to the 
same writer individual cephalic indices ranging from 73.7 to 
88.6. These, then, are the indices obtained from these two 
particular classes of Jews : in the Kohanim they range from 
78 to 88 ; in the Levites from 78.2 to 89.1, both of them 
exhibiting, together with an equal brachycephaly, a lesser 
degree of dolichocephaly than the surrounding population. 
But, in a general census a fairly large number of Kohanim and 
Levites would melt into the ranks of their co-religionists. 
The number of fair individuals met with in these two 
Israelitish groups is the same as among their hosts. 

If we pass on into Asia we shall find that the results are 
no less disturbing. And we shadl ageiin take our information 
from Weissenberg’. 

The Jews of Central Asia (Bokhara, Samarkand, Merv, 
and Herat) would seem to constitute a distinctly heterogeneous 


> ocLxxxn, p. 961. 

* The author uses the tenn " Aarouides ”, which is not in use among 
English-speaking Jews. 

The Kohanim are the clergy or descendants of the clergy and boast 
their pure descent from Aaron, and are usually known as Cohen, Kun, Kflhn, 
Cahane, Cane, etc., but occasionally as Aaronsohn or Aarons. Although 
according to Jewish law no Cohen may marry a proselyte, and custom out- 
lawed a Cohen who married any but a .strictly orthodox Jewe.ss. there j.s no 
ban on marriage with the daughter of a prosel^e. Though the “ Aaronides " 
may not have preserved their blood as pure as the ban on mixed inarriages 
srould seem to suggest, the somewhat onerous disabilities of the priesthood 
are likely to have safeguarded the Kohanim from intermixture arising from 
other Jews claiming to be Kohanim without warrant. (Translator’s Note.) 
3 OOLXXXIU, p. 103. 
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contingent if the smaii series of individuals from this region 
can represent a synthetic picture of the central Asian Jews 
as a whole. The distribution of cephalic types was as follows : 
mesaticephalic, 28 per cent. ; brachycephidic, 39 per cent. ; 
hsrperbrachycephalic, 33 per cent. ; that is to say that the 
brachycephalic element is dominant (72 per cent.) in the 
population. These results are a somewhat rude shock for 
those who believe in the dogma of Jewish dolichocephaly I 
Weissenberg did not find a single man having the ethnic 
character which is claimed to be the original one. On the 
other hand, we know that the geographical regions whence the 
Jews measured by Weissenberg came are peopled by brachy- 
cephalic groups. This fact alone might serve to explain matters. 

Do the Jews of Persia, to west-southwest of Central Asia, 
show the morphological characters of their co-religionists of 
Central Asia ? In the north of this country the Jews are 
brachycephalic (showing the influence, in particular, of the 
brachycephalic people of the Caucasus) ; in the southern portion 
they are dolichocephalic*. Weissenberg, also, noted the less 
brachycephalic character of the Persian Jews of southern 
Persia, who were also of lower stature (r metre 63) thaun the 
Jews from the North and from the Caucasus (i metre 64). 
The cephalic index of these Persian Jews was 79.8 (it was 82.5 
for the Jews of Central Asia). And although not a single 
genuine dolichocephal was met with among the latter, there 
were 8.6 per cent, among the Persian Jews. Furthermore, the 
Persian Jews examined by Weissenberg all had brown hair, 
whereas in Central Asia only 89.9 per cent, were of this type.* 

Further west still, in the Mesopotamian region, where the 
Jews have always been very numerous, four-fifths of the group 
had chestnut-coloured hair. These Mesopotamian Jews are 
smaller than the average (i metre 64), and their cephalic index 
is not very high (78). Among them there is a proportion of 
13.5 per cent, of dolichocephalic types.* They appear greatly 
to resemble their Persian congeners. Moreover, we must not 
forget that ii Mesopotamia contains distinctly brachycephalic 
human groups, it also possesses dolichocephalic peoples, the 
Arabs in particular (they are taller). Has not Chantre found 
dolichocephalic Kurds in the same area ? 

> oojncxiv, p. 108. 

* OCILXXXV. 

* COLXXXVI. 
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To the north of Persia and Mesopotamia the Jews of the 
Caucasus form little groups that differ somewhat from the 
ethnographic point of view*. In the governments of Kutais 
and Tiflis the Jews of the Gruze country have adopted the 
language and customs of the people among whom they live ; 
so also have the so-called Mountain Jews in the Daghestan and 
Baku regions. These Jewish populations claim to have been 
in these localities since the beginning of the Christian era. 
And if this “ race ” had remained ethnically pure it would have 
been an interesting example of what different "environmental 
influences ’’ can effect in the way of modifying human 
beings ! 

Weissenberg found that there was no perceptible difference 
between them. The mean height of both was i metre 64 — 
fairly low. Kurdow found it a little more (i metre 66). The 
mean cephalic index of the Gruzin Jews is 86 ; that of the 
Mountain Jews 84.7. These figures do not greatly differ from 
those found by Kurdow and Erckert (86.3). In this region 
the Jews are brachycephalic. They have the cephalic 
characteristics of the majority of the surrounding population. 

Weissenberg did not meet with any fair-haired or blue-eyed 
people. He indicates that the physicaJ type of these Caucasian 
Jews approximated to that of the Armenians. Yes ! But we, 
must also remember that the Armenians are taller. These 
Caucasian Jews — like the Spaniols in the Balkan peninsular — 
are quite ready to think themselves representative of the 
bluest-blooded Israelitish nobility. De Baye*, who visited 
them, tells how they seem to despise the Western Jews, with 
whom they have the minimum of social relations. They claim 
to be the descendants of the Israelites sent there from Judaea 
by the Assyrian kings between the end of the eighth to the 
close of the seventh century B.c. What are our miserable 
titles of nobility, going back to the Crusades, beside this 
venerable antiquity ? 

Needless to say, the entire history of Transcaucaisia was 
put together long after the event, and, moreover, that there is 
nothing to prevent anybody from declaring himself to be the 
direct descendaint of Eoanthropus dawsoni! These Jews of 
the Caucasus have preserved — an interesting ethnographic 

< OCLXXXVII, p. 337. 

> IX. 
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qoali^F-— the laiigaage of the Tats from the Caspian shores. 
Chaatre'^ measured a fairly large number of Jews in the coutm 
of his travels in Western Asia. He found than very markedly 
brachycephalic. Those of Akhaltsikh yielded a cephalic 
index of 85.19 and those of Urmia 86.34. 

Finally, to bring this rapid outline of the anthropological 
character of the Asiatic Jews to a close we must add a few 
words about the Israelites of Arabia. And we must once more 
turn to Weissenberg. 

This indefatigable Judeologist measured 64 Jews of the 
Yemoi, men and women. This country, according to recent 
statistics, contains about 40,000 Jews of whom 3,000 live in 
Aden. The date of their fint settlement is unknown.’ 

Those who have examined them* say they are poor and 
wretched. They speak Hebrew with the same pronunciation 
as the Askenazim. The Yemen Jews are much smaller (men 
I metre 594, women i metre 467) than other Asiatic Jews. 
There is scarcely a single example of brachycephaly among 
them. The cephalic index of the men is 74.3 and of the 
women 76.7. The so-called Jewish nose is exceptional among 
them. There are no fair-haired people among them ; all are 
black-haired. Their eyes are dark brown. It seems that the 
Arabs, their everyday neighbours, consider them to be people 
of their own ethnic group who have accepted Judaism. But, 
once more, the Arabs are much taller, and this impression, 
of a sociological order and without scientific basis, cannot 
satisfy us. 

And now, what kind of ethnic picture will Syria and 
Palestine provide us with ? A priori a composite one, no 
doubt, bemuse since the Sionist movement many Jews of 
various ethnic origins have gone to the ancient land of the 
Israelites. Had anthropological research been undertaken 
prior to our own period, might it perhaps have provided us 
with a more or less correct portrait of the Jewish type ? More 
or less correct, because probably intermixture had already 
talmn place even in the homeland of the Jews from early, indeed, 
from prehistoric times. 


> XU, II. 

* It wonld wpear that at the beginning of the sixth century then 
was an ejihemecal Jewish kingdom in the Yemen. 

* Weissenberg, " I>ie Yemenitiscben Jnden ", Ztil. fltr EHutel^ 

Voi. XU. 1909, p. 309> 
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The Syrian Jews exanuned at Damascus and Aleppo 
constituted two groups far from resembling one another. 
The Damascus Jews are taller (i metre 66) than the others 
(x metre 645), and have much less tendency to brachycephaly. 
While the cephalic index is 84 at Aleppo it is only 80 at 
Damascus. The Jews of Damascus, therefore, are mesati- 
cephals. The nasal index in both cases shows leptorrhiny. 
An investigation undertaken at Dasmascus on hair-colour 
showed that out of 200 individuals 198 had black and only two 
light hair. The respective proportions of these two descriptive 
characters should be compared with those noted among 
European Jews to show the differences between them. 

At the outset of his research Weissenberg published a 
paper on the anthropological characters of the autochthonous 
people of Palestine*. Therein he recalls the controversy 
between von Luschan and Auerbach on the origin of the Jews, 
whom von Luschan rightly considered to have been a hybrid 
race from a very distant period. This mixed race would have 
been constituted by brachycephalic Hittites, fair-haired 
Amorites, etc. Weissenberg considered that the autochthones 
of Palestine were dolichocephalic. In fact the Fellah stock, 
the modem population, is dolichocephalic and certainly 
represents the descendants of the primitive folk of the country. 
The same applies to the Samaritans. The native Jews, then, 
show at least a tendency to dolichocephaly. This conclusion 
of Weissenberg’s supports the hypothesis of an original 
dolichocephalic type. 

In Africa the Jews are numerous, particularly in the 
North along the Mediterranean, in Barbary. Their different 
groups in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco have already been the 
subject of certain studies, but here, too, the “ human material ’’ 
is still inadequate. There has been more ethnographic than 
anthropological research. Certain groups appear to have 
been more resistant than others to ethnic invasion by their 
immediate neighbours. Enclosed in their religious nationalities 
as in an inaccessible fortress, the Jews of Morocco have 
not allowed themselves to be tainted by their Moroccan 


■ la 1911 the Jews who had emigrated to Palestine during the pre- 
ceding thirty yean were estimated at 4j,ooo. D. Trietsch. in *' Die 
judiscbe Palmtina ", etc., Zeitsch. / 4 r Demo^. und StaHstik der Judtm, iqit. 
Since the Great War immigration has been accentuated. COLXXXIX, 
p. 80; COXC, p. 139. 
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environment' as the Jews of Touat and Toug^ourt have 
done. 

Tripolitania also contains a fairly large number of Jews. 
These colonies would be the remnants of those sent here, 
according to Josephus, by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in 300 B.c. 
They prospered, and here, too, the destruction of the temples 
of Jerusalem reinforced their numbers. The Tripolitanian 
Jews, after having risen against the Roman power and been 
vanquished (215 b.c.) emigrated westwards. Their descendants 
to-day people, at all events in part, the Jewish quarters of 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco.* 

Ethnographers have brought out the curious fact that 
many African Jews bear Berber names, such as Timsit, Fetussi, 
etc. ; and others Spanish names such as Santillana, Medina, 
etc. These last are what are known as Livomians. They 
were driven out of Spain and came to Africa via the port of 
Livorno.* 

Bertholon and Chantre studied a large series of Jews in 
Barbary. They give measurements on 551 individuals. They 
noticed great variation in their divers morphological characters. 
For example, low stature (less than i metre 62) is in a proportion 
of 23.5 per cent. ; 29 per cent, lie between i metre 62 and 
1 metre 65 ; the taller statures — ^upwards of i metre 65 — 
account for 45.4 per cent, of this series. It would seem from 
this table that the origin of the Berber Jews might be sought 
in a group of medium height. But may not the tall stature 
found by these observers have been acquired through inter- 
mixture with neighbouring groups ? The same query, more- 
over, might be made with reference to the small statures. 
And does this mean that research into their origin should be 
directed towards two initial groups, one tall — the Berber t5q)e ? 
— and the other small ? 

The following are the variations in the cephalic index : 
dolichocephalic types (indices lower than and including 74), 
21.9 per cent. ; sub-dolichocephalic and mesaticephalic types, 
67.8 per cent. As for the brachycephalic Jews, Barbary only 

> The Moroccan Jews, like mamy others, consider their owro ifroup to 
be the most aristocratic. They claim to be the descendants of immigrants 
who left their own land after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

* There is a fairly homogeneous and little known island of Jews in the 
Mxab consisting of some 900 individuals. CXVI, p. 559 i hXl, 

3 CLVIll, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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contains 8.8 per cent. One sees how very different are the 
results yielded by this investigation from similar investigations 
undertaken with reference to the same ethnic group in Europe 
and in certain parts of Asia. Bertholon and Chantre' add that 
they found the familiar hooked nose was exceptional among 
Berber Jews. 

Fishberg* also studied a large number of Jews in North 
Africa, especially children (606 boys of from 5 to 16 years of 
age). He first gives the following indications as to their hair 
colour : black and dark brown, 93.73 per cent. ; and fair 
hair, 5.94 per cent. And he compares the proportion with that 
obtained from an examination of German Jews, as follows ; — 
black and dark brown, 55.85 per cent. ; and fair hair, 32.03 
per cent. Fair hair is six times more frequent among German 
than among Moroccan Jews. Much the same applies to eye 
colour. Whereas North Africa contains only 17 per cent, of 
Jews showing light eyes. Eastern Europe has 40 to 50 per cent. 
An examination of the cephalic index was no less demonstrative 
for Fishberg in that the North African Jews were in the main 
dolichocephals. Brachycephalic types are rare there. Indices 
from 84 upwards are only 1.5 per cent, in Tunisia, and 5.6 per 
cent in Algeria ; whereas the ranks of the brachycephalic 
Jews in Eastern Europe are swelled to 32.89 per cent. 

Thus Fishberg’s observations with regard to North African 
Jews amount to much the same as those of Bertholon and 
Chantre already indicated. The Moroccan Jews (adults) 
yielded to Fishberg a cephalic index of 75.92 ; those of Tunisia, 
76.11. This writer adds that the Jews of Algiers and 
Constantinople have broader heads. 

The shape and size of the nose among the North African 
Jews is also different from that of the Jews of Eastern Europe 
and Germany. The first have a longer and narrower nose : 
the aquiline type is rare. 

In America the Jews are also very numerous. It is said 
that the city of New York alone contains 600,000, who have 
been driven across the Atlantic by the persecutions they have 
suffered in Eastern Europe. But they have not only gone to 
United States territory. Canada also has a large colony of 
Israelites, especially in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

» XIV, p. 360- 

* LXX. 
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These Canadian Jews, recruited from among the Spanish and 
Portuguese as well as from the German and East European 
groups’ have emigrated to Canada in large numbers since the 
years 1903-4. In 1908, 60.000 arrived. They have not yet 
been the subject of systematic anthropological study. 

In the United States, on the contrary, the gigantic 
investigation undertaken by Boas’ has made their zoological 
characteristics known. And we know that the American 
anthropologist made this the pretext for supporting his 
h)rpothesis as to the ph3rsical changes undergone by American 
immigrants — due to the influence of a new climate and a new 
mode- of life. 

In America the cephalic index of the Jews is notably 
lower (81) than in Europe (84). The brachycephalic Jews of 
Europe thus find that their skulls are modified when they get 
to America, becoming longer, and that their faces get shorter ! 
This is not the occasion to indicate in detail my opinion on 
this thesis, which I think it would be diflicult to prove. 

A propos the American Jews, I will merely call to mind 
the work of Fish berg’ who made 3,000 measurements on the 
living in New York, and who came to the conclusion that there 
is a complete lack of unity in the Jewish " race.” 

At the beginning of this chapter, with a view of providing 
the reader with some general ideas, I briefly referred to the 
anthropological research done in Europe on the Jews. But 
to give a view of the question as a whole in this continent would 
take up an entire volume. Since Beddoe wrote the first pages 
of this study in 1861, up to our day, how many statistics and 
memoirs there have been in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, England, etc. I Stature, cephalic 
index, eye and hair colour particularly have furnished the 
matter for these investigations. Before me I have the results 
of at least a hundred investigations ; they fill six large tables. 
If I were to set out the bibliographical references they would 
certainly take up several pages. 

We have noted, in a word or two, the variation in stature. 
For the different countries of Europe it presents a scale running 

< LXXXV. 

• Franz Boas, Changes in bodtly forms of descendants of immsgrantt, 
Tbe Immigration Commission, Washington Government Printing Office, 
1910. 


s Lxa. 
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from I metre 6o for the Polish and Russian Jews of Warsaw 
(Elkind, Zakrzevski) to i metre 70 for the Jews of the West 
End of London. The most frequently represented out of 
eighteen means in the table I am examining are statures of 
I metre 61, i metre 62, and i metre 63. The height of 1 metre 
61 is that of the Jews of northwest Russia, of Poland, and 
Lithuania ; that of i metre 62 is the height of the Jews of 
Bavaria, Galicia, Warsaw (a taller stature than that of the 
Polish townsfolk ?), the Ukraine, and Riga (for which the same 
observation applies). The Jews of Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
and Bosnia have yielded to Lombroso, to Weisbach, and to 
Schreiber a stature of 1 metre 63. Anuchin and Weissenberg 
found I metre 648 as the stature of the Jews of South Russia. 
They indicate i metre 654 for those of Bukovina ; and 
Pantiukhof gives i metre 699 for a series of Jews measured at 
Odessa. I have found a height of i metre 656 among the Jews 
of the Dobruja*. And if a few of these means have been 
obtained from a small number of individuals, others represent 
series of several thousands of men 

Thus the stature of the European Jews alone will furnish 
us with a chaotic picture. The Russian Jews give us means 
of from I metre 60 to i metre 65, and even i metre 699 (Odessa). 
But this last figure may be explained in part by the influence 
of town.life which, as has been noticed everywhere — or nearly 
everywhere — augments human stature. None the less does it 
remain that if large numbers represent something like accuracy, 
the mean height of the European Jews can be fixed somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of i metre 62. In fact, by eliminating 
the great urban centres, London and Odessa, I calculate the 
mean stature of the remaining sixteen scries to be i metre 626. 


Even as early as the Thesaurus craniorum, in Crania 
elhnica, and in other volumes of general information, we find 
a few indications relating to measurements of Jewish crania. 
But this cranial documentation, contained in a series of 
memoirs which have appeared in all .sorts of places, is altogether 
minute in comparison with the documentation obtained from 
living subjects. 

Several thousand Jews have been measured in Europe 


* eXOT, p. 369. 
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notaUy in the central and east European lands. The figures 
of the mean indices do not vary much if we except the extxmnes 
— 76 (for Turkey) and 87 (in the Caucasus). The most 
frequently represented indices are 80, 8x, 82, and 83. But if 
we content ourselves with envisaging those mean indices alone 
we risk getting a very incorrect idea of the cephalic characters 
't>f the Jews. It is the percentage of the various forms that 
will give us most information. 

I will not enter too much into detail ; but I will consider 
simply two or three series which will fumi sh topical evidence. In 
London, 363 Askenazim studied by Jacob Spielmann included 
28.3 percent, of dolichocephals, 28.3 percent, ofmesaticei^als, 
and 47.4 per cent, of brachycephals ; 150 South Russian Jews 
(Weissenberg’s series) included i per cent, of dolichocephals, 
18 per cent, of mesaticephals, 81 per cent, of brachycephalic 
types. The first of these series yields a mean index of 80, 
the second, 82.4. One sees how risky it is blindly to trust to 
mean index figures ! A group of 51 Sephardim, measured in 
London, show themselves to be less dolichocephalic (17 per 
cent.) and more mesaticephalic (34 per cent.) than the Asken- 
azim group examined in the same city (see above). A large 
series of Galician and Lithuanian Jews give a proportion of 
85 per cent, brachycephals and only 3.8 percent, dolichocephals. 

These examples suffice. They demonstrate how many 
different types there are in an Israelitish community. And 
this information furnished by the cephalic index confirms the 
variable character of the Jewish group brought out by the 
examination of their stature. 

The pigmentation of eyes and hair will reveal the same 
variation. Whereas the Russian department of Mogilev only 
yields 4.9 per cent, of light-eyed Jews, the city of Vienna yields 
30 per cent., and Galicia 23 per cent. While Constantinople 
furnishes demographic statistics with 69.9 per cent, of brown 
eyes among the Jews, we find only 45.9 per cent, in Austria. 
It is the same for hair : 230 Turkish Jews show 3 per cent, 
blond individuals ; 100 Polish Jews show 4 per cent. ; and 
644 Ukrainian Jews show 15 per cent. And Bleichmann, in 
1882, examining the hair colour of 700 Israelites in Riga, 
counted 36 per cent, of fair individuals. 

But we need not go on. It seems to us that the least 
informed reader will come to the conclusion that no Jewish 
race, in the zoological sense of the word, exists. The Israelites 
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cozistitute a religious and social conununlty. certainly very 
strong and very coherent ; but its elements are heterogeneous 
in the extreme. In face of certain ethnic analyses, we may even 
ask ourselves to what extent this and that Jewish group includes 
any typical Jews — those who, in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, constituted that zealous people so familiar to us — the 
Chosen People. 

And therefore we also see the poverty of the arguments at 
the disposal of that anti-Semitism which would set up a Jewish 
race in opposition to the Christian races. There is no more a 
Christian race than a Musulman race. And neither is there 
any such thing as a Jewish race. 

It is possible that, in all large Jewish communities there 
exist a certain number of individuals representing the genuine 
original Jew who is probably the Assyroid dolichocephalic type. 
But in the central and east European countries (Germany, 
Austria and Russia) this type appears to be in a minority. 
Maybe, as a group, the Spaniols represent it better than other 
groups ? 

There are people who believe that the Jews, by a kind of 
exceptional adaptive quality, have acquired the morpho- 
logical characters of the ethnic environment in which they 
live, because they sometimes appear to be dolichocephalic 
among a dolichocephalic people, and brachycephalic among a 
brachycephalic people. 

It would be of the greatest interest for biology as a whole 
is such modifications could be proved. One is sensiWe of all 
the advantage that might be taken of such a transformative 
mechanism, confining it to the human domain alone, from the 
pwint of view of an ^y moulding of individuals and groups ! 
It seems to me to be unnecessary to insist on the fanciful 
nature of such speculations for the moment. 



CHAPTER V 


The Arabs 

A rabia to-day does not include within its natural 
boundaries, so well defined in almost every direction, 
the whole of the Arab race — such as it should really be 
represented — any more than it contains Arabs only. This 
race, whose chieftains dispersed it over many parts of £ur-Asia 
and Africa, has preserved more or less imposing contingents 
in many lands far from Arabia. On the other hand, many 
Arabs having filtered into the lands adjoining Arabia, thanks 
to their persistently nomadic habits, a certain number at least 
have remained in them. We shall even see that it is difficult, 
in many areas, to distinguish genuine Arabs from those who 
have merely been Arabized. 

Whence came these Arabs that Scripture tells us are the 
children of Abraham through his son Ishmael, and that 
written history has almost always shown us to be independent ? 
Is Arabia their true homeland ? 

During a certain period this people had a most brilliant 
destiny. We owe to the Arabs some of the best elements of our 
civilization. And we may ask ourselves what might have 
become of the Mediterranean world, contemporaneous with the 
great Arab civilization, if intestine dissensions had not rent this 
flourishing empire in pieces — ^maybe the Koran would to-day 
have been our Holy Book ? 

In the Arabian Peninsular, to which we naturally turn 
when we would endeavour to define their race, the Arabs 
constitute two groups whose social life is very difierent. On 
the one hand the cultivators of the soil and the sedentary folk 
of the cities, and on the other the nomads. It is admitted 
a priori that the latter have the more faithfully preserved the 
physical characters of the primitive Arabs. The chances are 
in ffivDur of it, in any case. 

Descendants of these intrepid conquerors certainly eicist 
in the lands which they subjected and freely ovman, as, for 
exam^e, ^ Iberian pmunsular. They no longer bear the 
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names of their ancestors. They are disguised under different 
lab^ ; and it is for anthropologists to try to discover their 
ethnic origin. 

On the other hand, in many arers of Africa and Asia, for 
example in Barbary, the collective name Arab is given to peoples 
who were embodied in the ranks of the invaders, without 
ever having ethnically belonged to the Arab group properly 
so-called. 

The anthropological picture of the Arabs we habitually 
construct for ourselves is that of tall men with dolichocephalic 
heads, long faces, and black hair and eyes. Does this express 
the reality ? 

It is thought that the purest Arab typie is the inhabitant 
of the south of Arabia, of the Yemen and the Hadramaut. 
Outside these regions, which are considered as being least 
contaminated by “ foreigners,” Arabia has suffered con- 
siderable intermixture with the surrounding pieoples, 
especially along her coasts. That is possible. Unfortun- 
ately, information about Arab anthropology appears to us 
to be especially scarce when we look for it under the 
heading of information bearing on the Arabian Arabs 
strictly so-called. 

This scarcity of documentation and the certainty that at 
the time of the conquests different ethnic groups came within 
the Arab political orbit and thereby altered the real 
physiognomy of this people, explain the lack of agreement 
among writers who have studied “ Arabs.” Thus Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri*, examining the skeletons of the necropolis of Abbasiya, 
near Cairo, which, we are assured, contains the remains of the 
Arab conquerors, notes a variety of human types in which 
brachycephals predominate. And the Italian anthropologist 
immediately thinks himself justified in writing ; " The 

traditional dolichocephalic, leptoprosopic, leptorrhine Arab 
with high orbits (hypsiconque) is conspicuous by his 
absence.” 

I do not think it would be very difficult to reply that there 
is nothing to prove that the Abbasiya crania are those of 
veritable Arabs. At the time of the conquest the Arabs had 
long had their ranks swelled by different peoples who had come 
in of their own will or been drawn in by force, to march behind 


> LXXXl. 
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th« Arab standard. It has always been the same in entex^aises 
of this kind.' 

BertholonandChantre in an important work have studied 
among other North African peoples, different groups of Tunisian 
“ Arabs " considered to be genuine Arabs by the surrounding 
pofnilations, and settled north of the Mejerda — ^the Hedils, 
the Kroumir Arabs, the Chiahia, and the Djendouba'. The 
Chiahia are sub-dolichocephalic ; the three other groups are 
most distinctly dolichocephalic. • Two of these " Arab ” 
contingents are leptorrhine, and two are slightly mesorrhine. 
Their stature varied from i metre 65 (Chiahia) to i metre 70, 
Djendouba (Hilalians). The Hedils (who came from Mecca) 
have a height of i metre 69, and so have the Kroumirs. If the 
Hedils " who came from Mecca ” represent the descendants of 
the primitive Arabs we should find among them some of 
the morphological features considered to be the apanage of 
genuine Arabs, such as tall stature, dobchocephaly and a 
leptorrhine nasal t}rpe. 

But there are stiU other data. Here are some of them : 
the Museum at Lyon possesses 25 crania brought from Aden 
by M. Buiiard from a region where the original race is thought 
to have persisted. These crania have been studied by Chantre* 
The cephalic index of the men is 75.5 ; that of the women 
73.18. They are thus, as a whole, dolichocephalic. 

The Italian anthropologist, Mochi*, examining 64 crania 
which had belonged to African and Asiatic Arabs, recognized 
the presence of two types in this series, in one of which the 
cephalic index oscillates round about 72-73, and in the other 
rormd about 82-83. The first type— dolichocephalic — is 
provided by the crania of Arabs from Africa and Palmyra, 

’ The Alemanni, as we have said, never were Germans by race. Yet 
who WDuid risk separating them from the Germanic peoples in an outside 
definition of this group ? 

We might easily make the following supposition. We discover m 
Central Europe a necrc^lis of the period of Caracalla, whom history 
indicates as having been Germanic (the Romans were then fighting a^nst 
the Germans). An anthropological examination of this necropolis brings 
us face to face with brachycephalic crania (the Alemanni were probably 
Brachycephals). To what conclusion should we come if not that the Germans 
belonged to the brachycephalic group because their anatomical remainB 
showed the cranial form. Yet we know well that this is not the morpho- 
lo^cal type of the Germans. Suppositions of the same nature may be 
made as regards the necropolis studied by Giuffrida-Kuggeri. 

* XIV, p. 5 ^ 7 . 

* XIV, p. 350. 
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and the sub-brachycephalic type by the Asiatic Arabs of 
Aral^ and Syria. For my part I have measured 15 living 
Arabs who are descendants of colonists brought into the 
southern Dobruja in days gone by. Of this little series 80 per 
cent, was composed of dolichocephalic and sub-dolichocephalic 
individuals^. At first sight these findings seem to be discon- 
certing. But does not this contradictoriness spring, in part, 
from the fact that the observers have nearly always examined 
townsfolk ? Everything permits us to suppose that the nomadic 
Arabs have retained with much greater fidelity than the others 
the ancestral characters. We are told, it is true, that among 
the wandering ‘‘ Arabs ” of North Africa there exist ancient 
autochthonous peoples (Berbers) sedentary in former times, 
and given to agriculture, who, after the conquest, had to accept 
this radical change in their mode of life and become nomads. 
Have we any proof of such modifications ? Do we know of 
many peoples who, having once been sedentary, have become 
nomadic ? I think, as regards the Berbers, these are somewhat 
gratuitous hypotheses, and we need something more than a 
simple supposition to convince us. Chantre, who has travelled 
a great deal in Asia and Africa in these very regions where the 
Arabs are dispersed, appears also to have been of this opinion. 
In 1881 he had already measured Beduin of the Anazeh tribe 
(19 men and 4 women) at Aleppo and Urfa'. The mean height 
of these people was i metre 71, and their cephalic index 
oscillated between 76.02 and 78.4. The same writer measured 
a fairly large number of wandering Beduin of various tribes 
in Lower and Middle Egypt during his anthropological researches 
in Egypt. For details relative to the eight tribes he studied’ 
I will refer the reader to the book published by the Lyon 
anthropologist. 

The mean height of 188 Beduin was i metre 68 (the mean 
stature of the groups oscillated between i metre 66 and 
I metre 73), indicating a stature classed in the category of 
“ above the mean ”. And the author adds, with reference to 
one of these tribes ; " The Aulad 'Arab of the Fayyum are 
thus the tallest Beduin we know outside Arabia.” 

These Beduin of Egypt as a whole have dolichocephalic 
heads. The mean index of the entire series is 73.96. When we 

* CXCV, p. 52*- 

> XLH- 
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examine the details of Chantre's tables we see that there are 
wide differences between the value of the cephalic indices. 
The minimum index is that of the Aulid 'Arab (72.82), and the 
maximum (75.39), that of the Aulid 'Ali of Mary it. But it 
none the less remains that both are dolichocephalic. I 
calculate with the help of individual indices that the proportion 
of dolichocephalic types to the total number of individuals 
measured by Chantre is 90 per cent. This is a very high 
percentage. 

All the Arab tribes examined by Chantre are mesorrhinians 
according to their nasal indices. This is a character to bear 
in mind. The individual indices show 19 per cent, of leptor- 
rhinians and a still larger number of platyrrhinians. If we 
limit ourselves to the three characters above that have just 
been brought out, we shall have to conclude that these nomads 
manifest heterogeneity. And if we are to consider that these 
Beduin represent the ethnic physiognomy of the Arabs at the 
time of the conquest we must come to the conclusion that at 
that period the conquerors no longer represented a pure race. 
Moreover, did an exclusively Arab race ever exist ?’ 

The ethnic appearance taken on by the social, political, 
and linguistic picture of certain human groups is evident here 
also. The fifteenth century Arab chronicler Makrizi devoted 
a special treatise to the Beduin tribes of Egypt, and Chantre 
pioints out that among the list of tribal names mentioned by 
Makrizi only a few are to be found living in Egypt now.“ 

What became of the others ? Did they leave Egypt ? 
It is hardly likely. But do not their descendants who still 
people the banks of the Nile to-day bear other names ? Maybe 
a certain number of these nomads, when they became sedentary, 
simply took the name of the group into which they entered ? 
What, to-day, are the inhabitants of the Seine department if 
not a vast aggregate of diverse ethnic types which have very 
quickly forgotten their origin ? Do not the greater part call 
themselves Parisians ? But there are Arabs in Africa else- 
where than in Egypt. Historically the Arabs overran the 
whole of North Africa. What ethnical influence have they 
left behind ? Among the numerous tribes commonly known 

I In our view this is merely a political, linguistic, etc., fraction of a 
large ethnic Asiatic group for which it is impossible, at the moment, to fix 
precise geographical boundaries, and to whom it is equally impossible to 
give a name. 

* xun, p. 195. 
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as Arabs are there any authentic descendants of the conquerors 
of the name ? Or are all the so-called Arabs of Barbary simply 
Arabized Berbers ? Had the mass of the Arabs of the conquest 
been ethmcally pure we should have had ample opportunity 
of finding a number of its elements to-day. But was it pure ? 
That is the question I 

Bertholon and Chantre resolutely hold that the present-day 
Berbers are not Arabs*. After having noted great resemblances 
between the Aden crania (see above) and those of the ancient 
and modem peoples of North Africa, these writers ask them- 
selves to which of the two geographical groupings they should 
turn to find out which has given its ethnic characters to the 
other. “ Was it the Arab of the Aden type who emigrated 
to Africa, or was it African immigration which reached 
Arabia ? ” " The salient characters of the Aden crania are 
those of the tall dolichocephalic race of Barbary crossed with 
some other ethnic element. This element has contributed 
its microseme orbit and its short face. The rather fine nose, 
the tall stature and the long head constitute the contribution 
of the leptorrhine dolichocephalic type.” They go on : " We 
might ask whether the shortness of the face is not the 
consequence of the crossing of these tall dolichocephals with 
the short-faced brachycephalic Arabs, or perhaps with a 
dolichocephalic race having microseme orbits and disharmonic 
face. We are more inclined to credit this l2ist influence.” 

” If these Arabs, so different from those described by 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri , are not autochthones, whence did they come ? 
We must seek their traces in the countries adjoining Arabia.” 

And the authors note that in India and Persia there are 
dolichocephalic peoples of tall stature. ” The stature, head- 
form and shape of the nose are the same on both sides of the 
Persian Gulf.” 

These characters of tall stature, dolichocephaly and 
leptoirhiny were attributed by de Ujfalvy to the Aryan Indian 
element. Houssay has said that in Persia the Aiyans are 
represented by the Parsis and the Luri.* These last often 
have light or blue eyes. Bertholon and Chantre then ask 
this question : do not the Arabs of the Aden t)q)e come of an 
early European migration, like the Persians and the Indians ? 

In what direction was this emigration effected ? Perhaps 

* XIV, p. 351. 

* CIV, p. loi. 
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northwards ? Has not &Lyce indicated the presence in 
Palestine, nine centuries before our era, of non-Semitic 
peoples ?* " It is remarkable that the heads surmounting 
the names of cities in Palestine taken by Shishak are those of 
Amorites aiui not of Jews. They reproduce the features of 
that white-skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and long-headed race 
with which the earliest monuments of Egypt faj^iarize us." 

European emigrants, clear-complexioned Dolichocephals, 
would thus have sent a fair-sized stream as far as Barbary. 
Their descendants would still be especially numerous in the 
province of Ginstantine. The inhabitants of the Tell would 
have gradually filtered right into the Sahara area, where 
various tribes " such as the Tuaregs, have been able to maintain, 
in a rather precarious fashion, a relative purity of race in 
the midst of a black population."* 

Are these fair-skinned Dolichocephals the same folk whom 
the Egj^tians knew from the earliest d)masties — the Tahenu 
or fair-skinned peoples ? These Tahenu or Tamahu " in the 
fifteenth century before our era occupied numerous lands to 
the west of the Nile, like the contemporary Beduin.” And, 
according to Sayce's view (explaining the origin of the 
Amorites) they migrated as far as southern Palestine. 
" Arabia, situated between these two streams — Aryan on the 
east, Berber on the west, and Amorite on the north — may have 
undergone an appreciable infiltration by these peoples. It 
would seem quite logical that a few tribes should have crossed 
either the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea and penetrated to 
Arabia. Such may have been the likely origin of the tall, 
long-headed ' Arabs ’. They are not Arab, but Arabized 
peoples, like those of North Africa were later on. We know 
neither their numbers nor the proportion of them in Arabia.”* 
Thus the dolichocephalic " Arabs " we meet with in 
Arabia are not in situ. We must consider them to be foreigners, 
even in that land. They would be " Berber clans having 
immigrated into Arabia at various periods and having become 
Arabized by the inhabitants of that country ”. The true 
Arabs would be brachy cephalic. 

Another traveller in Western Asia, von Luschan, who, in 

' An analysis by Sayce (Ethnography oi Palestine) will be found in 
Anthropologic , 1894, p. 177. 

* XIV, p. 353 

3 Ihi 4 . 
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the course of his many sojourns between the Black Sea and 
the Persian Gulf had occasion to study all the peoples of these 
lands, considers as we do that the genuine Arabs are those of 
dolichocephalic type. Three groups of “ wirkliche Araber ” 
examined by him have cephalic indices ranging from 68 to 8i. 
Three other groups whom he calls “ Pseudo-Araber ” have 
indices ruxming from 76 (exceptionally low) to 89. Von 
Luschan adds, and we are absolutely at one with him in his 
view, that, for such a large region as that over which the Arabs 
have spread.our knowledge is still extraordinarily fragmentary.* 
If, to follow the conclusions of Bertholon and Chantre, 
the brachycephalic t5rpes are really to be considered the true 
Arabs, it remains to determine what their geographical origin 
was. Must we approximate them to the tall Brachycephals 
we meet with in Asia Minor, to certain Kurdish types in 
particular ? And also to certain Armenians ? Is this 
possible ? I simply put the question.* 

Historical documents dealing with North Africa would 
certainly seem to demonstrate that on many occasions the 
Arab invaders made use of considerable numbers of Berbers 
who had been converted to Islam. These came, we are told, 
from Tripolitania (?). The second century invasions, we are 
assmed, numbered 400,000 persons (??). And this figure is 
taken, in part, as a basis for the statement that this immigration 
could not have come out of Arabia because that country could 
never have furnished so many warriors. I will admit that 
readily enough. But do the historians of Afnca really believe 
that this invasion comprised so large a number of persons ? 
How were they fed ? Can we imagine this trek of 400,000 
belligerents ? 

I think anyone will admit as a sane basis of appreciation 
that all the figures indicated by the chroniclers of antiquity 
and of the early centuries as representing invading armies were 
grossly exaggerated. It must have been the same in so far 
as concerns the warlike movements of the Arabs. 

To sum up, the Arab problem — envisaged from the 
anthropological view-point — appears to us to be still very 
far indeed from solution. 

« CLXV, p. 9*. 

* For A discussdoo in HngUsh of the affinities of the Arabs, see 
Physical Characters of the Arabs,” Prof C G SeUgman, yo«r»a/ of the 
Soy. Antkr. InstthUe. Vol. xlvii, 1917. P- ai 4 - (Translator s Note). 
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The Iranians (Kurds and Armenians) 

T O the south of Eur-Asia there is a land linked to Europe 
by the Caucasus and to Asia by the Turan — a land 
almost surrounded by sea and bounded on the east by 
Hindustan, where are scattered those peoples whose names 
have so often appeared in history — Persians, Medes, Arabs 
and Turks. In these lands the ancient civilizations of the 
Assyrians, Babyloniains and Phoenicians were developed. 
Three main races are to-day distributed over this wide area ; 
to the east the Indo-Afghans ; in the old Mesopotamian 
Turkish empire and in Persia, the Assyroids, side by side with 
men of Turki " race ” ; and, finally, the Arabs. 

From the philological pxiint of view these peoples are 
collected into the two dominant groups of Iranians and 
Semites. 

Persia, Baluchistan and Afghanistan, as also the eastern 
portion of Asia Minor, are the domain of the Iranian “ race,” 
within which we recognize a fairly large number of peoples — 
in Persia, the Tajiks, Hajemies and Parsis ; the Azerbmjani 
of the southern Caucasus, the Sartes of Russian Turkestan, 
and the Tats of the southwestern shores of the Caspian have 
been classed with them ; to the east of the Persians, the 
Afghans and Baluchis ; and in Asia Minor, in more or less 
imposing masses, or in islands, Kurds and Armenians. 

After a first glance it is difficult to imagine that these 
Iranians of differing names could make up a single ethnological 
family. In reality, their cranial morphology alone would 
pronounce against it. Without counting the Pathans, 
dolichocephalic Afghans, we see on the one hand a large 
number of sub-dolichocephalic Persians contrasting with 
sub-brachycephalic Tajiks and Parsis ; and sub-dolichocephalic 
Tats and Azerbaijani living side by side with definitely 
brachycephalic Armenians. Thus peoples of highly diverse 
origin sheltered themselves in former times under a single 
linguistic roof. The ethnic variety that we note in this 
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comer of the world and which would certainly seem to be more 
than apparent may be explained by the very history of this 
region which has been ceaselessly subjected to invasion. 
Even to-day the south of Persia, for analogous reasons, is 
one of those Asiatic districts which is most pronouncedly 
piebald in an ethnic sense. Has not the Makran been signalized 
by all travellers as a very caravanserai of peoples ? 

Among these peoples thus displaced and whose ranks 
occasionally run into one another, which should we envisage 
as the descendants of the great historic " races ’* ? Where are 
the Medes and Persians ? — Where the builders of the 
Babylonian empires and the founders of Assyria ? 

Did the Medes and Persians in the period of their power 
constitute homogeneous anthrojxilogical units ? Or were they 
nothing but an assemblage of Persianized peoples ? 

It must not be thought that these problems — whose 
historic imjxirtance is not to be denied — ^will always be 
insoluble, although they may be so to-day. 

In Persia the peoples of to-day may be sub-divided into 
two principal groups. The western region of Persia, as it is 
to-day, is inhabited by the Hajemies (on the Caspian shores, 
by the Talyches and the Mazandarani ; between the Persian 
Gulf and the Ispahan region, by the Parsis). These, in the 
majority are dolichocephalic people (cephalic index, 77.9) of 
medium height (i metre 65) who approximate in many of their 
characters to those other dolichocephals of Assyroid type, the 
Indo-Afghans. 

To the east of these Hajemies, and to the east of the great 
Salt Lake, the Tajiks people a part of Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan. These folk, then, are sub-brachycephals (cephalic 
index of 84.9) of tall stature (i metre 69). Thus they are very 
different from the first mentioned Iranians. 

Persia still contains a notable number of Parsis. These 
Guebres, who came originally, it is said, from Farsistan, 
driven to emigrate by the Musulmans, asked a refuge of 
Hindustan. Their anthropological characters are still very 
little known. Are they, perhaps, similar to those of the 
Parsees who emigrated to India after the destruction of the 
Sassanide empire ? All that we know of them permits us to 
suppose that they are. Their religious caste is so close that 
it is difficult to admit that such a barrier would be thrown 
open for the benefit of foreigners. Ujfalvy, however, who 
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measured some Bombay Parsees, notes that th^ are sub- 
tnrachycephals with a mean cej^alic index of 82. 

Ibe Galchas, those Tajiks of the mountains, were formerly 
studied by Khanikoff', then by Ujfalvy. Tall stature (i metre 
69} is attributed to them, and a cephalic index showing 
brachycephaly (84 to 85). They would also be leptorrhinians. 
It is not beside the point to recall that the brach5rcephaly of 
the Galchas, put in eAddence by Ujfalvy, and showing a higher 
degree of round-headedness in proportion as the degree of 
racial purity was higher, was the subject of a curious interpre- 
tation by Topinard. This anthropologist, having a Galcha 
skull in his hands, noticed that it presented " not mere 
resemblances, but complete identity with the most character- 
istic Savoyard crania.” And he immediately established a 
genealogical link between these European BrachyceiAals and 
those of Asia. Another savant, de Quatrefages, countersigned 
this hypothesis. He said : ” In the presence of these facts 
it is very difficult not to accept the conclusions of the author, 
and I think udth him that the Tajik highlanders, the Savoyards, 
the Auvergnats and the Bretons are brethren. The fust are 
a witness, having probably remained in the actual neighbour- 
hood of the place of origin of the rsice, while the others axe the 
descendants of emigrants who went out from it.”’ 

Now that investigations have been multiplied and that 
comparative information is so much more abundant that our 
conclusions risk being seriously supported, we dare not go 
ahead so far or so fast in the domain of filiations I 

None the less, we should dearly like to be able to prove 
the genealogical relation between the historic Persians and the 
present-day Persians by localizing our observations on Persian 
territory. The poverty of our documentation for any such 
attempt is extreme. \^at do the one or two *' series ” so far 
studied represent in face of the living population as a whole ? 
Further, when it is a matter of grouping the comparative 
elements of the past our documentary poverty b«:omes 
still more evident — ^it is downright penury. When we think 
of the wide extent of the excavations undertaken in Persia, of 
the historic, esthetic, and linguistic riches that resulted, we 
must profoundly regret that the " anthropological material ” 

» CXXIV. 

» CCIX, p. 489 
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wMch would have thrown light on the ethnogeny of that 
ancient past did not have the luck to interest all the archaeo- 
logists charged with these important researches. 

The present peoples of Afghanistan and Baluchistan both 
appear to be tall folk in the great majority. We have a few 
fibres representing the height of the Afghans ; it oscillates 
round about i metre 68. These same Afghans are dolicho- 
cephalic (index of about 76) and leptorrhine. The men of 
Baluchistan seem to be smaller than their northern neighbours 
(l metre 66) ; and, although they are, like them, leptorrhinians, 
they appear to be less dolichocephalic. Rather does their 
index mark mesaticephaly. But this, it must be understood, 
is not conclusive. 

Before leaving these Iranians of the east, we must touch 
on the Kurds and Armenians, those brother peoples whom 
ill-advised influences — Czarist, in the main — have rendered 
implacable enemies, but whom better shepherds may doubtless 
bring together again. Furthermore, it is these particular 
Iranians about whom we have the most anthropological 
documentation. 


I 

The Kurds 

The Kurds “ belong politically to two States ; to Turkey 
and Persia. But it is the former country which includes 
the largest portion of Kurdistan whose Iwundaries — of an 
ethnographic order — are sufficiently fluid. East eind north 
of the middle and upper Tigris all the hill coxmtry is peopled 
by Kurds. And this geographical distribution, in an environ- 
ment difficult of access, expkuns why this people has remained 
inviolate. Kurdistan corresponds to the most rugged portion 
of ancient Media, and to a large part of Assyria, and it 
encroaches also on Armenian territory But the Kurds 
have on all sides overflowed the geographical domain which 
bears their name. From their hills they have flowed down on 
every hand, as they still do to-day, on to the restricted 
areas left to those herdsmen who pasture their flocks up 
in the hills in summer, and dwell in the valleys in winter. 


> OCLXX. 
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and who constitute certain of the Kurdish pastoral 
groups.* 

Early writers, like Rich* thought they recognized two 
l^ysical t}rpes among the Kurds, namely the nomads, pastoral 
and warlike (the Assireta), and the sedentary agriculturists 
(Gurans) — ^the first having harsher and more rugged features, 
prominent forehead, etc. Are we not sensible of something 
rather romantic about such a description ? A more interesting 
fact to the credit of these travellers of the last century is that 
they noted in the heart of this Kutdish population the common 
presence of light, even of blue eyes. 

Since 1863, however, we have had a somewhat more 
accurate description of the Kurds. According to Colonel 
Duhousset, the Kurds "have a highly brachycephalic head. 
They are thick-set, robust and muscular. They have a brown 
complexion, black hair, thick eyebrows, large aquiline nose, 
square chin and prominent cheekbones ; their type recalls 
that of the figures of the Sassanide coins.” * Khanikoff states 
that " exteriorally they present a good deal of analogy with 
the Afghans. We find among them prominent noses, often 
aquiline and blunt. . . . Generally the eyes of the Kurds 

are black and larger than those of the Afghans ; they are 
further apart than with the Western Persians, the Tajiks and 
the Pushtus. . . 

With the best will in the world one cannot help seeing 
how little is to be gleaned from such physical descriptions. 
Many an ethnic group could be recognized by these features. 
Nevertheless, there is one among these descriptions that must 
be quoted because it is not without the unexpected, and because 
it might serve as the point of departure for an important 
resear^. Solak’ found that the complexion, the eye-colour 
and the shade of hair of the Kurds differed but little from that 
of the northern races, and, in p>articular, of the Germanic 
races, so much so that apart from their artificially dyed hair 


* Statistics vary as to Kurdish numbers. In 1887, the Nouvean 
Dtclionnaire de giographie indicated 1,828.000 persons, of whom 1,300,000 
were in Asiatic Turkey English statistics gave 2,250,000, of whom 
1,500,000 were in Turkey. 

> OCXIX 
3 LXIV. 

« CXXIV. 
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and their orimtal costume, one might easily take them for 
Germans 1 One wonders where Solak got the elements of 
such a description, at least in such absolute form ? I have 
myself' exmnined a fairly lai^e number of Kurds, and I am 
obliged to avow that I cannot corroborate the existence of 
such characteristics. 

There certainly are, in the Caucasus, fair individuals — 
among the Ossets, for example — and recently Zaborowski* has 
interpreted this type, and his interpretation is not far removed 
from that of Solak. According to him this human element 
" is the blond European, direct descendant of the old 
dolichocephalic neolithic race of southern Russian, with which 
have been intermingled, at various periods, other blonds, the 
Scythians and notably the Alans, very closely related by certain 
characters and by their admixture with the Goths of Germanic 
race." 

In any case it would not be scientific to reject, a priori, 
Solak’s observations. Maybe there exist among the Kurds 
varieties of type, of which one — that which is represented by 
lightly pigmented individuals — may have more especially 
come under the notice of this writer. 

An expectant attitude of this kind is rendered all the more 
obligatory when we find that von Luschan, a professional 
anthropologist and a savant of great standing, has himself 
noted such characters.* He examined 221 Kurds, of whom 
115 were from the environs of Karakush. He noted among 
them the presence of 53 per cent, of xanthochroid individuals. 
And the mean cephalic indices of the three groups, which, put 
together, constituted the above series, are respectively 72.9 ; 
75.2 ; and 76.9. 

In the view of the German author the Kurds were once all 
fair, and had blue eyes and longheads. And they became more 
and more brunet and brachycephalic as the result of being 
crossed with Turks, Armenians and Persians. Must we accept 
this conclusion ? Where then is the original homeland 
of this dolichocephalic people with fair hair and light 
eyes ? 

If we add that the Kurds are tall men the concomitant 


» CXCV, P 4 f> 3 . 

» OCXCII. p. lii. XLV, p. 165 
* CXLV, p. 93 . 
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characters of the Nordic race would all be there 1 What a 
&ie chapter we should have reserved here for the historian t 

Chantre, who lived long among the Kurds, indicates in 
his first study that out of 158 individuals examined he fcnmd 
3 blonds*. All the others had black or chestnut hair. As for 
eye-colour, he mentions, further on. the presence of 8 indi- 
viduals having light eyes out of 332 Kurds examined. We 
find here, nevertheless, a singular difference between these 
proportions and those of von Luschan. Is the explanation 
to be found in the variety of geographical localities, corres- 
ponding to tribes differently composed one from the others ? 

Confronted thiis with contradictory data, it will not be 
without value to study at somewhat closer range this people 
which has been considered to be the descendants of the Medes 
or early Chaldeans. Below will also be found summed up the 
respective studies of Ivanowsky and of Chantre, and also my 
own. 

The Kurds are tall men (they certainly exceed i metre 68). 
Let us remember that this is the character we found among the 
Galcha Tajiks and the Afghans. In my series, 83 per cent, 
of the men were above the mean height. It may even be 
that certain Kurdish tribes greatly exceed this mean — the 
Radld, for example ; but, on the other hand, other tribes 
would be of rather low stature (Milanli and Yezdi, according to 
Chantre). 

As for the cephalic index, the various writers are far from 
being in agreement. They furnish highly disparate cranial 
characteristics. Here are a few figures with reference to the 
cephalic index : Nassonof, 78.48 ; Chantre, 78.53 ; Pittard, 
86.49* '• Luschan, about 75. Chantre, who has studied 

* Prichard indicate that Fraser [Travels tn the Himalaya) saw a few 
Pathans or Af^ian soldiers who bad red hair and blue eyes. But it is pro- 
bable that, if this observation is correct, these individuals were related, 
or had been at one time, to the “ Nordics " ? indicated above ; it is not 
to Afghanistan then, that we should turn our regard when we seek the origm 
of this enigmatic " race ". CCIl, p. 237. The " old neolithic dolichow- 
phalic race of southern Russia " to which Zaborowski alluded (see above) Is 
more and more coming to be considered by certain writers to be that which, 
later on, constituted the powerful ethnic group whose numberless and 
extraordinarily disturbing tordes were soon to spread over the Baltic and 
Nortii Sea countries. 

* XL¥, p. i6i. 

> The highly accentuated bracbycepbaly we noted among the Kurds 
does not arise from cranial deformation Many Kurds deform tte heads of 
their children. But this modific.’ition does not necessarily carry with it an 
Crease of bracbycephaly. Chautic noted the custom of head deforming 
to be as prevalent in dolichocephalic as in brachycephalic groups. 
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a larger number of Kurds than any of us, mentions considerable 
variations in the cranial form of these people. The cephalic 
indices of his series run from 70.04 among the Yezdi to 86.48 
among the Bilikani (further, as a whole, the Bilikani Kurds 
are sub-brachycephalic). 

According to the nasal index the Kurds are leptorrhinians 
and, by their facial index, leptoprosopes. 

The Kurds generally have dark eyes. Chantre made the 
same observation. I found grey eyes among them in a 
proportion of 9 per cent. ; but not a single blue eye. In the 
same way I did not find a single man having fair hair (82 per 
cent, were black-haired ; the rest chestnut and dark chestnut). 
These two observations do not at all agree with those of Rich 
and Solak, nor with those mentioned by von Luschan. 

In the above series certain observations agree with those 
of von Luschan (dolichocephaly). Others are in flat opposition 
(eye and hair colour). One sees that there is room to start 
over again on a very large scale the anthropological study of 
the Kurds. I would wish to add, in concluding this paragraph, 
that I do not by any means deny the penetration into Asia 
of a European group of the Nordic race, nor its persistence, 
but that I do not yet see any proof of it. 

II 

THE ARMENIANS 

The group of which the present-day Armenians are the 
descendants has played a considerable r61e under different 
names in the history of Asia. In their ancient genealogies — 
are not these, according to all specialists, of a somewhat 
adventurous character ? — the Armenians are said to have long 
dwelt in Babylonia before they settled in the Ararat region. 
Few countries have been so often conquered as little Armenia. 
In the past the Armenians have been Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Arabs and Mongols — to be divided to-day between 
Turkey, Russia and Persia. 

It must not be concluded, however, that each time the 
conqueror took possession of their land the Armenians under- 
went an ethnic transformation. When they changed masters 
they simply changed the name of their nationality — nothing 
more. 

It has been said that the Armenians primitively came from 
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Babyloiiia. But were they *f* sWit in that region ? If not 
whence did they come ? Furthermore, at the time they 
seized the territory which has since become Armenia, it was 
certainly not empty. It is too favoured a land for settlement 
not to have sheltered some population ; probably a large one. 
It has been thought that a part of this population became Kurds 
and a part Gruzins. 

Administratively and politically all the inhabitants of the 
territories in which the Armenians settled naturally became 
known as Armenians. This fact alone would enable us to 
understand how it is that the Armenians — both of Armenia 
and elsewhere — can offer those different physical types which 
they present to our cameras and callipers. 

Thus it is that Khanikoff, studying the Armenian colony 
in Astrakhan — ^which, according to the author, constitutes an 
ethnic island free from all admixture (they were fourteenth 
century immigrants) — finds them to be tall with a “ decidedly 
Iranian and dolichocephalic head." He notes that the eyes 
are black, " more sunken within the orbit than among the 
Persians." The nose is very aquiline and long ; the oval of 
the face is longer than with the Persians. Blumenbach, after 
having observed Armenian and Jewish traders in Amsterdam 
and London, approximated the general physiognomy of the 
Armenians to that of the Jews ; which does not seem to me 
veiy odd if he is dealing with real Jews.* 

Chantre has most thoroughly examined the Armenians in 
Asia Minor. He lived in their villages. He notes that the 
Armenian t3q)e varies from one locality to another. But these 
local variations need not disturb us. They could be obtained 
with a small number of “ real types " — ^with two types alone, 
for example. These two types, mixed in varied proportions, 
could create a sufficiently large number of ethnic images if 
we look at it simply from the point of view of arithmetic. 

Chantre notes that although the Armenians have been in 
contact with the Mongol Turki people in a number of different 
ways they never have narrow or oblique eyes ; on the contrary, 
their eyes are large and widely open. This is simply because 
the Mongol conquest was not followed by colonization ; and 
this is fresh proof in support of the opinion we have never ceased 
to maintain that the influence of conquerors on the conquered 
is usually small. 

> XVli, p. 5- 
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The Anneniap are above the mean height. Chantre 
found a stature of i metre 68 among the Armenians of the 
Caucasus; but other authors (Pantiukhof, Tvarianovitch, 
Tvanowsky) have published lower figures (from i metre 647 
to I metre 666). The Armenians that I measured had a mean 
height of I metre 66. This figure, I should think, would 
represent fairly accurately the mean stature of this people. 

The Armenians are brachycephalic as well as relatively 
tall. On this point those who have written on them are at 

one. The cephalic indices obtained by Chantre are as follow : 

85 47 (Armenians of the Envan province) ; 84.15 (Armenians 
of Yozgad). I personally measured 124 Armenians in the 
Balkan peninsular : they yielded a mean cephalic index of 
85.69, similar to Chantre's of his first series, and I found 66 per 
cent, of individuals whose index was over 84. Chantre found 
59 cent. These results agree. The Armenians really are 
a distinctly brachycephalic people. In this character 
they approximate closely to a portion of their immediate 
neighbours, the Kurds, of whom we have just spoken, and to 
their other neighbours the Lazes. Thus we see constituted in 
this region of Asia Minor a large definite area peopled by 
Brachycephals— and I think it is likely to become 
considerably larger. 

The Armenian nose is long and relatively it is not a broad 
nose. The Armenians are leptorrhinians according to their 
nasal index. I have never seen a platyrrhine Armenian. 
But a fairly large number of them are mesorrhinians. Besides 
being long the Armenian nose is straight, often with a tendency 
to become aquiline. It is often down-turned at the tip. I 
have many times noted this form of nose among the Kurds, 
and I believe Chantre has also remarked upon it. 

The Armenians have dark eyes, generally brown (86 to 
89 per cent.). Nevertheless, I have found among them a few 
blue'Cyed individuals (4 per cent.). Chantre also mentions 
a certain proportion (ii per cent.) of light eyes.' 


• One day anthropologists must group together all the peoples of 
Western Asia among whom blue eyes have hern noted. It is necessary to 
ai4»Oxiiaate this character to other morphological and descriptive char- 
acteraseen in such persons. Are they tall or short, dolichocephalic or brachy- 
cephlUlc ? Are they leptorrhinians, and have they fair hair as well as blue eyes ? 
We ihall then see what is the real worth of the observation in regard to the 
Tnrfca and Kurd,*, which we have mentioned, and which, to date, may seem 
to aoikie more or less tendenrious, oi at least inadequate. 
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The Aimenians nearly always have black hair, or at least 
dark chestnut. I have not seen any with fair hair. Chantre, 
on the contrary, indicates a few in his statistics. 

From the above different observations it results that the 
Armenians issue from a highly brachycephalic human group, 
in the heart of which we mig^t distinguish two main sections 
marked by a difference in height ; a very tall section, approxi- 
mating to 25 p>er cent ; and a very short section (in a proportion 
of about 20 per cent ?). But should these two secondary 
groups, characterized by a difference in height, be considered 
to have been original groups ? 

I have somewhere said that in my view the Kurds and 
Armenians were closely related and that a large number of 
them must have issued from the same ethnic group. I was 
led to this hypothesis by the similarity of certain measurements 
recorded en route in my anthropological registers, and by the 
external physical resemblances noted in the representatives 
of the two peoples. I remember, for example, at Constantinople 
and at Scutari in Asia, when we were examining the Kurdish 
and Armenian " Hammals (porters), how frequently we found 
them alike. From my sojoumings in the Near East I have 
brought back this impression that these two peoples were 
“ ethnic brethren ” and that it was the vicissitudes of History 
(this word sums up everything !) which made enemies of those 
who were brethren. 

In order not to remain under a mere impression I compared 
among themselves the principal measurements and the 
descriptive characters yielded by both Kurds and Armenians, 
such as stature, height of chest, length of legs, cranial and 
facial diameters, cephalic index, and various relations I will 
not go so far as to say that this comparison showed me the 
identity of these two groups, for that would be inaccurate, 
but it ^d show me various singularly demonstrative approxi- 
mations.’ Obviously there were certain dissemblances 
(notably in the proportion of different types of stature) 
alongside the resemblances. But these were not such as need 
surprize us. 

In each of these two populations there is a strong 
contingent having the same characters. By putting these 
contingents together we should constitute a new anthropological 


‘ CXCV, p. sro. 
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category, Anneno>Kurd, whose ethnic physiognomy would 
present no contrasts. 

Would this new collective group, which might be thus 
characterized : tall stature ; brachycephaly ; deeply pigmented 
63^ and hair ; long, often big nose, straight or aquiline, and 
frequently hooked at the tip, etc. — ^would this give us the 
{Hcture of the ancient historic peoples, the Medes in particular 
— ^not to go too far back ? For a demonstration we should 
require to have osteological data obtained from the latter 
source ; but a hypothesis of this kind is perfectly acceptable. 

It is impossible for us to go back with any accuracy to 
the Armeno-Kurd prehistoric times, and we are absolutely 
ignorant of the human races of that period. The later 
icoiiographic documents, if we are not to reject them from the 
s.tart, are altogether inadequate to throw any light on the 
matter. As for the historians, have they not attributed 
metallurgy and the invention of the cuneiform script to the 
" Turanian or Scythian race *' ? 

If I were to be asked to what ethnic group or groups I 
considered that the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Elamites, Arameans 
etc., belonged, I should reply, to begin with, that I do not know, 
because we have no precise anthropological indication about 
them. But were I to be pressed, I should say that in my 
opinion, according to the balance of probabilities, the Armeno- 
Kurds of to-day are probably existing descendants of these 
ancient peoples. Do not let us forget that the Empires of 
this part of Asia were nothing but early small kingdoms, 
populated by similar ethnic elements, on which Fortune had 
smiled, and which had grown into flourishing States. 
Obviously the ethnic characters of the population of these 
feudal domains, whether they were broken up into small 
groups or collected into powerful political communities, did 
not change with each succeeding event. Elam, which was 
wrecked by Assurbanipal in 640, included within its walls the 
descendants of the folk who created Susa ; and the successors 
of the people who were conquered by the Persians could still 
trace their descent back to their early forbears who were the 
actual founders of the Elamite power. 

The untutored Kurdish herdsmen and the peasants and 
craftsmen of Armenia have had among their ancestors the 
founders of empires. These men were tall, brachycephalic and 
brunet, having that long nose of characteristic shape that 
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the sculptors of antiquity have always taken care to 
represent.* 

Undoubtedly political and economic facts, and perhaps 
invasion — thou^ not m every case — ^may have brought 
different human elements, some of which may have been 
ethnically foreign, within the boundaries of these States. 
But the foundation of the population was as we have indicated 
it. For the rest, if these “ foreigners ” were at all numerous 
we should find some of their descendants to-day. Maybe, 
indeed, we do find them in the exceptional types of our series ? 

From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, that is to say 
from the upper course of the Araxes and the sources of the 
Mesopotamian rivers, to the mountains of ancient Persia, 
there probably lived in the early days of the Asiatic world a 
population of nomadic hunters of a clearly defined type (it 
has been defined, above). Its great -great -great-grandchildren 
were later to bear divers names in the course of a very long 
historic period. They were to engage in cruel wars with one 
another. Sometimes, in order to justify their acts, they were 
to claim to be strangers one to the other. But they would 
only have to look a little more closely to see in the identity 
of their essential features the secret sign of their brotherhood. 

Do not the Kurds and Armenians, so largely blood 
brothers, still, in these days in certain sad circumstances and 
under these two modern names, continue in the ways of the 
piast ? 


• Prof. S. Langdon, lecturing at the School of Onental Studies on 
" The Excavations at Kisb, 1923-24 ’’ reported m the Times, of June 27th, 
1924, said ; " We have now two actual skulls, one of a round-headed type 
and one of a long-headed type. These have been partially restored by 
Mr. Buxton, lecturer in Physical Anthropology at Oxford, who has proved 
that the Sumerian man had an otdique orbit of the eye-socket, entirely is 
accordance with the sculptured monuments of the earliest Sumerian period. 
He has shown from these two skulls that the Sumenan was an Armenoid 
type and highly civilized, posses.°ing a head of great brain capacity 
He also said (Times, June 20th, 1924) ; " Our excavations have proved 
that there were two races in the early period at Kish, Sumerian and Semite 
. . . Our excavations reveal [the Sumerian's] anthropological classi- 

fication. He belongs to the pre-histonc round -beaded race which descended 
Upon the fertile lands of the two rivers from Central Asia soon after tlie 
Gl^al Period. The Sumenan racial characteristics as universally portrayed 
by sculptors of the early period entirely agree with the human remains 
which we have found at Kish (Translator’s Note.) 
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The Mongols or Tatar Mongols 

H uxley gives to the Mongoloid race one of the five 
places he reserved for the main races of mankind.' and 
his secondary races are the Mongol, Polynesian, American, 
Eskimo and Malaysian. Topinard includes the Mongols in 
his group of mesorrhinian yellow races as Asiatic Yellows ; 
Haeckel places them among the Euthykomoi (straight-haired 
people). In Deniker's Essai d'unc classification des races 
humaines' the Mongols figure in group F, comprising straight - 
haired peoples, and having, besides, the following 
characteristics : — ^pale yellow skin, prominent cheekbones, 
Mongoloid eye, slight brachycephaly. Later on he adds these 
further details ; " The Mongol race consists of two varieties 
or sub-races, the Tunguses or Northern Mongols, having an 
oval or round face and prominent cheekbones, distributed in 
Manchuria, Korea, North China and Mongolia ; and the 
Southern Mongols with lozenge-shaped or square faces and 
wide cheekbones, to be seen more particularly in the extreme 
south of China and in Indo-China.” 

The geographical distribution of this race is thus 
considerable. But it appears that nothing is more vague 
than this same appellation of Mongol. And this results, 
among other reasons, from the fact that we have always been 
in the habit " both Europeans and Chinese, of giving the name 
of one of the Turki tribes, Ta-ta or Tatar, transformed to 
Tartar, to the Mongols and many of the Mongoloid peoples, 
like the Tunguses, for example.” We will therefore examine 
what is known of the anthropological characters of the Mongol 
on one hand and of the Tatars on the other. 

The Mongol group may be subdivided thus : Western 
Mongols (Eleuts), that is to say the Kalmuks ; Eastern 
Mongols (Khalkhas, Shakars, etc.) ; and Buriats. 

Nearly all Mongols have remained pastoral nomads. 

> CXVII. 

* LVI, p. 320 ; LVII, p. 440- transln.. p. 378.) 
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The area of dispersion of the Western Mongols in Central 
Asia is considerable. They are to be met with from Nan-shan 
to the north of the Caucasus. Large groups inhabit 
Dsungaria, and also the Astrakhan Caspian depression. This 
wide dispersion does not mean, however, that they are many 
in number. It is admitted that they do not exceed a million 
all put together. 

The morphological characters of the Kalmuks do not 
constitute a type of beauty such as would be admired in 
Europe. The following is the description Chantre gives of 
the Kalmuks he and von Erckert studied in the northern 
Caucasus' : 

" Physically the Kalmuk realizes the Mongol type in all 
its plaiimess — oblique and narrow eyes, nose much depressed 
at the root, prominent cheekbones, beard and eyebrows almost 
hairless, and bronzed skin ” ; (the colour of light leather, 
Deniker was to say, later) " add to this thick lips, enormous 
stick-out ears and invariably black hair. They are also very 
small, but svelte and lissom, thanks to their custom of leaving 
the upbringing of their children entirely to nature. Hardly 
are they able to walk before they are on horseback and devoting 
themselves with ardour to the sports of wrestling and 
horsemanship,” etc. 

The Western Mongols in general are small men. The 
mean of a series of more than 300 Kalmuks of Dsungaria was 
I metre 629. This stature is very different from that found 
by measuring Astrakhan Kalmuks (i metre 64). The latter 
figure, even, is below the European mean. The little we know 
of the cranial characters of the Kalmuks reveals a sub- 
brachycephalic people. And this indication would seem to 
express the actuality when we see that the Kalmuks of 
Western Dsungaria have a cephalic index of 84.5, and those 
of the lower Volga 82-1. We may endeavour to account for 
this difference by supposii^ inter-mixture with neighbouring 
peoples. 

‘ XJL, p. 243. Deniker in the article indicated above. See also 
XCm and LVIII, p. 7‘i4. For the ethnographical characters of the Kalmuks, 
sec CLXXXIV and CCLX, p. 713 

With regard to skin colour we may recall an observation made by 
Deniker in 1883 in the Jardm d'acclimatation in Paris when a Kalmuk bal^ 
was horn. The new-born child during the first few days after birth had 
** a skin identical with that of our babies in their first days — white with ro^ 
tints in it. But towards the tenth day its skin already showed a certain 
admixture of yellow. The other Kalmuk children had a lighter skin than 
their parents ". 
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If ethnic intennixtiire accounts for these different values 
in the cephalic index I think we must admit that the Volga 
Kaltnuks are so far less mixed with their neighbours than the 
Central Asian Kalmuks, those of the Hi district in particular. 
As a matter of fact the Kalmuks of the Astrakhan region have 
on their borders populations more brachycephalic than 
themselves, the Kirghiz Kasaks to the north and the Nogai 
to the south. If the blood of these two peoples had penetrated 
into the veins of the Kalmuks' the brachycephaly of the latter, 
no doubt , would be increased. As for the Dsungahan Kalmuks 
they are surrounded by brachycephalic peoples whose cephalic 
index, so far as can be ascertained, is distinctly greater than 
that of the European Kalmuks. 

The figure Chantre indicates for the Caucasus Kalmuks is 
still lower (81.7), than the mean of the Volga Kalmuks. It is 
the same with the figures given by Deniker (81.3). 

According to their nasal index the Kalmuks appear to 
be mesorrhinians. In addition to these measurable characters 
there is one of a descriptive nature which strikes all observers — 
the Mongoloid eye.' 


Eastern Mongolia has already been the subject of important 
researches. A few years ago two Japanese, Mr. and Mrs. 
Torii,^ published the results of their observations in that 
country during a sojourn of more than ten years. Vast 
territories, to-day desert, had once a considerable population 
whose memory is kept green by numerous vestiges of all kinds, 
by ruins and the remains of enceintes and fortified places 
within which and under layers of earth, detritus and sand 
there are still to be found quantities of stone axes, flint arrow- 
heads and pottery. Such monuments, these authors say, are 

* Has intermixture with the Kirghiz really taken place ? These 
Kirghiz and Kalmuk peoples are separated by fierce enmity. 

* The peculiarity consists, as we know, in that owing to the extremely 
high insertion of the outer palpebral ligament in the cranial bone the extern^ 

of the eye is higher than the internal. Further, the upper eyelid is 

S I out and the invisible ciliary border scarcely allows even the eye- 
to show. The eyelid forms a fold at the internal angle which hides 
the ranincle. 

In connection with the Mongoloid eye I will recall that observers have 
often noted its presence among the North American Indians in the children. 
We find here an argument in favour of the Asiatic origin of the North 
Americans. 

3 COLVll. 
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to be met with at every step in the sandy jdains and sand hills 
in the valle)r5 and on the mounUdns. The Toriis did not 
discover any traces of palaeolithic civilization in the course of 
their researches. 

This area which seems to have been so well explored by 
our Japanese confr^es was inhabited by the Tung-Hu, wlm 
must not be identified, ais they were by Abel de R^musat, 
t h a nks to a vague resemblance in the words, with the Tunguses. 

We know nothing of the physicaJ characters of these early 
possessors of the soil of Eastern Mongolia. And we cannot 
say whether the small people with a moderately biachycephalic 
head and leptorrhine nose who live there to-day on the site of 
this primitive civilization are their descendants. In regions 
such ais those of Central Asia where displacement of a pastoral 
people is by no means a difficult matter, and occurred frequently, 
it would be risky with such a paucity of data at our disposal 
to infer anything whatsoever as to racial derivation. 

The Buriats who, according to statistics, number some 
350,000, are considered to be partly interbred with the Siberian 
natives (Yakuts, Tunguses, etc.). We again find in this people 
the main features of the Mongolian characters indicated above. 

These characters are also recognized in the Tunguses whose 
50,000 souls occupy the vast territories of the North Siberian 
lowlands. Their cephalic index seems to be somewhat lower 
than that of the Dsungarian Mongols ; amd in the east, 
probably as the result of penetration by a Manchu element, 
taller than themselves, the stature is high (i metre 67) and 
notably exceeds that of the other Mongols. 

I think it is very difficult to find out what really were 
the Mongol ethnic elements which took part in the great 
historical movements of Jenghiz Khan and his successors. 
Were the. Mongol hordes* exclusively composed of men of the 
type above described ? Did the Tunguses, for example, 
puticipate in them ? 

There is no doubt whatever that there were genuine 
racial Mongob in the ranks of the invaders : the chroniclers* 
accounts, so uncertain on other points, are there to demonstrate 
the fact, for these writers could never have invented the 

' For aa excellent account in English of the organised military move- 
meats of Jenghix Khan, based on modem research and discovery, see *' Two 
Great Captains ; JengUz Khan and Subutai '* in Blttckwooi’t Magarint, 
No. HCCCIIt., May, 1924. (Translator's Note). 
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descriptive characters whose image they left to us and many 
of whidi certainly apply to the true Mongols. But it is equally 
certain that the Mongol invasions which struck such terror 
into European hearts* were not accomplished by bands that 
were et hni c a l l y pure. There were among them a considerable 
number of Tatars. That is the universal opinion to-day. I 
have held this opinion from my earliest encounters with the 
Tatars, and my later studies have only deepened my con- 
viction. Moreover, I think that it is agreed that, even from 
the historic viewpoint, Jenghiz Khan set Tatar armies in 
movement. 


There is no need to examine a large number of Tatars to 
perceive that this group is an ethnic complex. And one soon 
sees that the Tatars include among them far fewer Mongols or 
Mongoloids than one might have supposed a priori, under the 
influence, as one so often is, of historical accounts. It is 
practically certain, even, that many categories of Tatars have 
not got a drop of Mongol blood in their veins. 

Nowhere do the Tatars constitute a State. After having 
been the masters of a vast empire they are now quite in the 
background. They are scattered in the southwest of Asia, 
in southern and eastern Russia, and in the Balkan peninsular. 
Sebastian Munster, who was a compiler, has left us a description 
of the Tatars in which, side by side with ethnographica 
characters, we find a few morphological indications.* 

We may ask if he ever saw any Tatars. He lived at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and it appears that he 
compiled his work, including the description of physical 
chai^ters, from the works of early writers. I call to mind, 
however, that under PhUippe le Bel, the relations of the 
French government with the Tatars were particularly cordial, 
so much so that the Frankish ambassadors to the Tatars were 
excused from " passing through the fire ” — ^that is to say, from 
obligatory purification. Before preaching his crusade 
Clement V met Mongol envoys at Poitiers. If Munster had 
nothimself seen any Tatars, the memory of their ph3rsiognomy 
must have been still fairly vivid among his contemporaries. 


* See what Bergewn had to say oa this subject : XII. 
> CLXIX. . 
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For a long pmod relations continued to be excellent between 
the kings of France and the Tatars. There was even question 
of creating a chair of the Tatar language at the University of 
Paris. Even to-day the geographical distribution of the Tatars 
is considerable. By way of simplifying the task of classifica- 
tion, certainly a very difficidt one, many writers recognize 
four main groups of Tatars ; (i) the Altai group ; (2) the 
Siberian group ; (3) the Caucasus group' ; (4) the European 
group. Anthropologically speaking, however, even the 
elements belonging to many of these groups are very little 
known. For instance, the somatological data that I have 
before me concerning the Altai Tatars marks definite 
heterogeneity. The Caucasus group appears to be more 
homogeneous. Many of its subdivisions have been fairly 
thoroughly studied, notably by Chantre (the Azerbaijani, in 
particular). 

In Europe (the Caucasus apart) the Tatars are especially 
numerous in the territory of former Russia from the Ural to 
Lithuania ; and along the Volga from the province of Kazan 
to that of Astrakhan. Almost the whole of the Crimea may be 
considered a Tatar district. 

The Tatars of Lithuania and Poland are to-day few. 
They first came to these regions in 1397 as prisoners. Three 
years later the Grand Duke Vitold called in a large contingent 
to fight the Teutonic knights. In 1631 it was estimated that 
there were 100,000 Tatars in Lithuania. Many migrated as 
the result of the persecutions of Sigismund III. They went 
to the Crimea and to former Turkey in Europe (the Dobruja 
and Bulgaria) and to Asia Minor.' 

In east of European Russia the Kazan Tatars con- 
constituted an imposing bloc, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the lower Oka, They descended in part from the Eaptchak 
horde. They came to this district in the thirteenth century. 
It is admitted that there are among them a certain number of 
andent Bulgars (sometimes called Bulgarliks). The Astrakhan 
Tatars must have come in large measure from the Golden 
Horde. The Crimean Tatars have provided in many periods 
large numbers of emigrants who went to the Balkan peninsular, 
]>articularly the Etobruja. 

' XL, p. 238, XLl, p. 177. 

* See CCLXX for general facts concerning the Tatan. 
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Ethnographers are in the habit of subdividing the Crimean 
Tatars into three Groups — the Tatars of the Steppes, Mountain 
Tatars, and Coast Tatars. They consider <^he first to be the 
true Tatars descended from the Nogai, whereas the others, the 
Tauridians or Krimtchaki constitute a mixture to which all 
the peoples who have inhabited the Black Sea shores have 
contributed their blood. lam bound to say that I am a little 
sceptical on the subject of these intermixtures. 

The Tatars of the Steppes are smaller ana have a lower 
cephalic index than the coast Tatars. 

The somatological data collected about the Tatars are 
beginning to be quite plentiful, though still inadequate to give 
a faithful picture of the morphological characters of their 
various groups. They strike one at once by their heterogeneity. 

The most plentiful of these data are in regard to stature, 
then come those giving the cephalic index. The means of this 
index range from 80.8 to 86.2. They indicate mesocephaly on 
the one hand and hyperbrachycephaly on the other. The 
presence of these two characters alone would show that there 
is considerable ethnic intermixture. 

The variety of Tatar types had been observed long before 
our day. Pallas drew attention to it. Prichard*, struck by 
the difference existing between the Tatar peoples, attributed 
it to a difference in diet and manner of living. All the Turkish 
races, he said, who had persisted in their early nomadic mode 
of life and wandered in the cold and barren deserts of Turkestan 
have what is known as the Mongol physiognomy, of which 
characters one still sees many traces among the Nogai of the 
Crimea. This was at a time when monogenism was a kind of 
intangible doctrine ; the influence of environment must serve 
to explain easily the variations presented by human races. 
And von Baer supported the a priori views of Pnchard.* 


* A certain number of Tatars still deform the heads of their childmn. 
This deformation tends to shorten the antcro-postenor diameter. Ihus 
there may be on this account some exaggeration of the brachyc^haly that 
is the most common cephalic feature among the Tatars. Cell, P- 
CClll. Prichard says (p. 144, Fr edition) that it has been noticed that 
the bodily form in different races appears to modify more under the influence 
of the manner of life and customs than under that of climate 

1 “ The Tatars provide a striking example of the great influence his 
manner of life and particularly his food exert on the outer form of ^n. 
The Kazan Tatars have by no means broad faces and prominent chwk- 
bones, but, quite to the contrary, they have L.? 

faces, with a very prominent nose often having the hooked shape of the 
of a bird of prey.^ Their skull is a medium form without dominant dunenstons 
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Khanikofi’, quoting the above opinions, remarks that if 
von Baer had pushed his excursicms a little further to the east 
among the Bashkirs, and a little further south among the 
Azerbaijan Tartars, he would have met with nomadic Tartars 
having the same features as those of Kazan and the valley of 
the Kura, and he would have seen that Prichard's explanations 
lacked any foundation . He would have seen (so says Khanikoff) 
that wherever the Tartar is in contact with other peoples his 
type improves. (For example, the Volga and Orenburg 
Tartars with the Finnish races ; the Transcaucasus and the 
Azerbaijan Tartars with the Iranian race ; and the Tartars of 
Asia Minor with the Semitic race.) 

One sees that Khanikoff is no dupe of the mesological 
explanations of Prichard and von Baer. Nevertheless, his own 
explanation is not more satisfactory. These intermixtures 
of Tatar blood with the blood of Semitic or Indo-European 
peoples appear to be somewhat problematical. The Tatars 
themselves would doubtless regard them with some repugnance. 
Do not let us forget that they are Musulmans and that the 
Musulman peoples do not readily intermarry with ethnic 
groups not professing the Musulman faith. Nor should we 
forget that wherever the Tatars dwell side by side with a people 
on a higher social scale than their own, they are generally 
regarded as inferiors. And in this domain a racial aristocracy 
is as strict as social aristocracy. 

I have personally studied a large number of Tatars. For 
this very reason I find it difBcult to attempt any description 
of their human type. A synthetic portrait which could claim 
to be accurate seems to me a chimerical task. 


in either direction. T found the Tartars of the Kura Valley still more hand- 
some. They no longer had the scoundrelly expression for which one has to 
reproach the face of the Volga Tartar. How is it, therefore, that other 
Tartars who inhabit the Volga and Ural steppes, neighbours of the Kazan 
Tartars and speaking the same language as they do, have broader faces, a 
less prominent and flatter nose, and t^t they wear, in general, an aspect 
of greater coarseness t Like Prichard, I seek the cause in the difference of 
manner of life, because I expressly observe that it is not here a question 
of different nationalities united by an ethnographer under a sing^ name, 
bnt of a people which considers itself to be one and indi visiUe." 

We see bow greatly von Baer u still dominated by the importance 
that was attributed to language. Then, having drawn attentkio to the fact 
litmt tbe Kazan and Transcaucasian Tatars were agriculturirts, whereas the 
others were nomads, von Baer thinks he can explain the difference in their 
outward sippeanace tbmr meat diet and their custom of living in tents 1 

* oxtn. 
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Nevertheless, despite their obvious heterogeneity, the 
Tatars present a “ something ” in their characters taken as 
a whole which causes them to be recognizable from among the 
other Musulmans among whom they live, notably the Turks. 
They have very large ears ; they are more hairless in the face 
than their co-religionists the Turks. Their face appears to be 
thicker and wrinkles plough deep furrows in it. Their cheek- 
bones are prominent. The nose is often depressed at the root. 
There is a wide space between their eyes and their eyes are 
heavy-lidded. Do we not find in this short and incomplete 
description some features at least of the Mongol face ? The 
lips in some individuals, instead of being red are strongly 
violet — (I have made a note of this character again and again 
in my anthropological records). 

Mongol face, did we say ? Certainly. Then there are 
true Mongols among the Tatars ? There is not a shadow of a 
doubt about it. 

The Tatars in general are small men. Anuchin indicated 
X metre 609 as representing the height of 2,696 conscripts in 
the provinces of Kazan and Samara.’ On the other hand, 
Deniker, in the series he quotes from Russian authors, mentions 
a height of i metre 628 for the Tatar provinces through which 
the Volga flows. The Tatars of other localities are often much 
taller. For example, the Astrakhan Tatars are i metre 680 ; 
and the Crimean Tatars i metre 664. These figures alone, 
different as they are, will demonstrate that the term Tatar 
is a label given to an agglomeration of human beings of diverse 
origin. The height of 215 men that I measured in the Dobruja 
(i metre 657) approaches that of the Crimean Tatars. 

It is necessary to p)oint out at once that the mean stature 
of the Tatars is notably inferior to that of the Turks (about 
I metre 68) with whom certain writers have a tendency to 
group them.* 


• One must remember that the height of conscripts can nowhere 
represent the real stature of a people. At the age when the men are militarily 
cued up they are not yet full grown. And we do not know, for all the 
peoples, at what age full growth is attained. 

* The following are a few figures for the height of Tatars additional 
to those already indicated : 6,567 conscripts of Kazan province, 1 metre 6^3 ; 
678 Tatars of the same province, i metre 620 . 349 Tatars of the province 
of Simlarsk, i metre 624 ; no conscripts of the province of Saratow, i metre 
639 ; 33 Tatars of the province of Ryaan, i metre 642 ; 50 Tatars of the 
javvince of Tambov, i metre 639 ; 6i Tatars of the province of Ufa, 1 metre 
620 ; go Tatars of Lithuania, 1 metre 628. 
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Ilte studies relating to the cephalic index of the Tatars 
come especially from Russia. A series of 215 Tatars that I 
measured is sub-brachycephalic in mean. This observation, 
in fine, confirms those formerly made by Lygin, when he 
examined some Nogai Tatars of the Crimean steppes and 
mountains (index of 80.8) ; by Benzenger on the Tatars of the 
Ryazan government (82.8) ; and by Malief, de Quatrefages and 
Hamy, etc. 

The Bulgarian Tatars measured by Bassanovitch (they 
came formerly from the Crimea) are brachycephalic. So were 
82 Tatars of the steppes examined by Merejkowsky (index of 
85 and 84.5). As one goes towards the south of the Crimea it 
would appear that the character of brachycephaly becomes 
accentuated. The southern Tauridians (Kharuzin, Ikof) are 
hyperbrachycephalic (mean index, 86.3). 

In the west of former Russia, on the contrary, the cephalic 
index is lowered ; 90 Tatars of Lithuania (Talko-Hryncewicz) 
bad a mean of 81 to 82. ‘ 

From these results, whose number it would be vain to 
multiply, it would plainly appear that the Tatars as a whole 
lack anthropological unity. Taking the mean they are sub- 
brachycephals. But is this sub-brachycephaly simply a 
product of the averages or is it a morphological character 
possessed by the majority ? 

The series I studied, numerically the most important we 
have, shows that dolichocephals are scarce among the Tatars. 
Putting all forms of this cephalic type together we get 20 per 
cent. ; whereas we find 61 per cent, of brachycephalic types. 
Thus it was brachycephalic individuals in the main who 
built up the Tatar group. 

Very wide areas of Central and North Asia are characterized 
by sub-brachycephaly or brachycephaly. Thus it is to the 
Brachycephals of Asia — ^without our being able to particularize 
their derivation fiirther — that the Tatars belonged ; Brachy- 
cephals whose first origin, moreover, even in Asia, is absolutely 
unknown. 

But whence came the Tatar dolichocephalic types ? Did 
the Tatar invasion recruit Dolichocephals even at the period of 
its— or their — ^first setting forth ? Or do these Dolichocephals 

> This meaa index is that which the Russians of this region habitually 

yiehl. 
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represent people who became politically Tatarized during the 
march ? 

In their Crania ^hnica de Quatrefages and Hamy also 
indicate the variety of anthropological characters among the 
Tatars.' 

The eight skulls they studied and the three crania utilized 
by Blumenbach appear to us to-day to provide but slender 
data wherewith to characterize either the homogeneity or the 
heterogeneity of a human group ? All the same, it is inter- 
esting to note that these writers had already distinctly remarked 
that the ethnic type of the Tatar is not that of the Tatar 
Mongol only. But de Quatrefages and Hamy believed that 
there had been mixture of blood between Turks, Finns and 
Mongols in proportions which would yield on the one hand 
the Turko-Finnish type and on the other the Turko-Mongol. 
Had this mixture — ^if it exists — already taken place in Asia 
before the Tatar migration ? Or did it take place later, after 
their arrival in Europe ? 

Before the anthropologists had begun to demonstrate by 
measurements and descriptions that the Tatars were far 
from representing a homogeneous human group, the notion 
that this people was made up of an ethnic complex had already 
been grasped and expressed by a few travellers. For instance, 
the Nogai were considered to be the genuine descendants of 
the Mongols. Thus Clarke wrote that the Nogays, a very 
different people from the Crimean Tatars, could be distinguished 
at the first glance by their small stature and their dark copper 
coloured and sometimes almost black complexion ; that they 
bore a striking resemblance to the Lapps, though their dress 
and customs appeared to be less civilized — probably the Lapps 
amd Nogay Tatars sprang from the same stock ; and that it 
would indeed be difficult to give details at that date of the 
particular circumstances of their origin. 

And then he recalls that Pallas particularly distinguished 
two races of Tatars — the Nogays and the Mountain Tatars . He 
adds that the latter had seemed to him to resemble in the outer 
appearance the Turks and the Tatars of Kostroma and 
Yaroslavl.* 

I do not think that, following Clarke’s example*, one can 

» ccv, p 413- 

• I suppress the refereuces for want of space, 
s XLVII, Vol. iii. 
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say that amoi^' the Tatars the Nogai represent in any exdnsive 
manner the Mcmgol type. If the numerous Tatars I examii^ 
in the Balkan peninsular, notably in the Dobruja where 1 
measured more than a thousand, have faithfully retained— 
mean in a ph}rsical hereditary sense — a memory of the ancestral 
primitive hordes, one can merely say that the Nogai horde was 
composed of an ethnic element in which the proportion of 
Mongoloid Tatars appears to have been higher th^ among 
other Tatars. 

In reality all the Tatar groups present, in varying degrees 
both Mongoloid and Turki types.* 

Can we not explain* the diversity of the Tatar groups 
by going back to the great — ^not Mongol (it was that only 
in name) but Mongoloid invasion of the thirteenth century ? 

Admitting that the warrior bands led by Jenghiz Khan 
were exclusively composed of Mongols*, their ethnic 
physiognomy must have rapidly changed. The gaps caused 
in the Mongol or Mongoloid ranks by the chances of war were 
continually being filled up by the invaded peoples. These 
had no choice but to follow their conquerors with a view of 
participating in their economic and political successes. The 
vanquished, or perhaps simply the " passed over ” left their 
devastated lands to seek compensation in the conquest.* 
These "fill up ” people, however, were mainly Turanians — 
Turki people. Therefore one can pretty well picture the ethnic 
physiognomy of the human hordes in question, once it was 
fixed — that of the Kiptchak horde, for example. It is the 
Turki type which is dominant, or rather, the Turki types. 
Side by side with these there were Mongol or Mongoloid 
elements, survivors of the original group (but gradually 
dwindled to a minority) and still other Turko-Mongol crossbred 
elements. 

The present-day Tatars therefore are chiefly Turld and 
Tatarized peoples. Here and there among them the Mongol 
survives, either in the ancestral form more or less complete, 
and more or less pure, or represented only by one or more of 

* Again — ivlien was this admixture accomplished ? Was it the result of 
cross-hreeifing between these two main types consummated in the course of 
tlKg^entioBa have lived and died since the thirteenth century invasions? 
CH Am* it the physiogDoniY of tbc gTOOv is it lus bccD from the 

» CXCIV. p. 3. 

1 explains it very well : CCXtI. 

* See Translator's Note on p. 376. 
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hi* moTj^bE^gkal characters transmitted to the Tatarized 
Turki peoples (prominent cheekbones, glabrousness, etc.)* 

A river which receives affluents from complex geographical 
r^^kms naturally transports ail kinds of alluvia — ^its own and 
tiiose of its affluents as well. It mixes them together in its 
course and deposits them all together at its mouth . The original 
Tatar invasion presented this character. 

At the begirming it may have been composed of Mongol — 
or Mongoloid — elements alone. In proportion as it proceeded 
westward it deposited its own elements and acquired others. 
Thanks to the continual contribution of the *' ffll up '' peoples 
it maintained its numerical and warlike power. By the end 
of its course foreign elements predominated. 

The Tatars generally have brown eyes. Light (grey or 
blue) irides, however, are in a proportion of about 20 per 
cent . And herein lies a problem which has often been attacked . 
The hair is always darkly or very darkly pigmented. Out of 
several hundred Tatars I examined from this point of view I 
did not find a single fair individual. On the other hand I did 
note, in the same series, the presence of nearly 60 per cent, of 
black hair ; and I think, in a general way, that we may accept 
this proportion for Tatars as a whole. 

The Tatar ordinarily has a straight nose. The Mongoloid 
nasal character only appears in a very small proportion 
(hardly 15 per cent.). Among their Mongol souvenirs the 
Tatars have not kept the nasal characteristics. 

The conclusion to which one is led is that the Tatars are 
mainly of Turki " race.” It is true that there are in their 
ranks a certain number of Mongols, even of morphologically 
characteristic Mongols with the nose, cheekbones and eyes 
which have so often been described. But this ethnic type is 
evidently in a minority. 

One ought to be able to go further. It would be of great 
historic and philosophic interest to know with precision 
the ethnic facies of the men who participated in the great 
invasions. 

If I were a historian I should want to picture to myself 
with the greatest possible precision the first assemblage of the 
Mongols, and to count their ranks and verify the “ race ' of 
those composing them. Was Jenghiz Khan the leader of an 
ethnically homogeneous horde — ^relatively homogeneous, of 

ts 
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ooune^or Mm he the head, irom the very first, of an “ ethnic 
hotchpotdi '* ? 

Doubtless we shall never solve this problem. But we 
can approach much nearer to a solution than we have done at 
present. For that we need to multiply our anthropological 
studies all along the route taken by these Tatar invasions, and 
to malM them more detailed. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Peoples of India 

I NPIA, said Ujfalvy, was neither the cradle of humanity 
nor the seat of primitive knowledge ; but the part she 
has played in the history of the Asiatic peoples has been so 
important that it would be folly to try to ignore it. 

This huge country has seemed to all who have studied it 
— anthropologists, philologists and historians — ^an inextricable 
jungle like some of its own districts. Endless social divisions, 
carried to a length unknown anywhere else, complicate the 
task of those who try to see their way through the tangle. 
It is true that studies destined to throw light on the origin of the 
Indian peoples have been many, ranging from iconography — 
what is the worth of such data from the strictly scientific point 
of view ? — ^to pure imagination. 

But these studies weigh little in the scales against this 
vast problem. We must not practice self-deception. Our 
great -great-grandchildren will perhaps know the truth; but 
to-day — basing ourselves, as we do, exclusively on historical 
evidence — ^we are still in the realm of conjecture. Indeed, it 
is impossible to study a land of 300 milhon inhabitants, many 
of whom are still almost un-get-atable, with the same simplicity 
that we examine a " series ” in a laboratory ! 

Many things have been said about the origin of the Indian 
peoples which it is better, I think, that we should now forget. 
If our progress is to be cumbered by all the litter of utterly 
gratuitous guesses, we shall certainly have no chance of getting 
any further. We must not forget that the Indian problem is 
further complicated by the Aryan discussion. 

India, without a shadow of doubt, is a land of very ancient 
civilization. Palaeolithic implements mingled with the remains 
of extinct animals — some of these species being pliocene in 
southern Asia* — ^have been found in the alluvial deposits 
brought down from the Vindhya hills, and in the alluvium 
that forms the Deccan plateau. 

* XXI. p. 360. 

3*7 
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SetoQ Kbit has io^id quarUies oi pslieolitluc type ia the 
laterites <rf Madras {aovince. near Renigimta. These ixnple- 
n^ts were undisturbed and are therefore oi the same age as 
the aigillaceons deposits to which the above writer assigns an 
amaring antiquity. Sw 3 mnerton has made similar finds in the 
State of Gwalior (Central India) ; and so have others (Rivett* 
Camac, etc.). And this leaves out of account essays to 
estaUisfa a parallelism with the prehistoric periods in Europe 
such as were inspired by the wall* paintings discovered at 
Raigarh (Central India), to which attention was drawn by 
Brown, and which, in the author's opinion, recall the Cogul 
paintings in Spun. There were implements of chipped agate 
in this cave. 

Fritz and Paul Sarasin have made known the curious 
implonents of rock crystal which they found in their excava- 
tk>ns in Ceylon and which had come down from the former 
Veddas, the ancestors of the present-day people who are of 
such interest in oonnection with the phylogeny of the htiman 
races of Asia. If India passed through the same stages as 
Europe these implements might be attributed to the 
Ifagdalenian period. 

The niimerous dolmens of the Hindustan plateau, the 
arrow-heads and polished stone axes recall, in less distant 
tim», our Neolithic. And, as with us, this period seems to 
have had as its natural successor a bronze age. 

Thus frcun these observations India will appear as one of 
the most ancient of human territories ; on Indian soil primitive 
humanity must have evolved through the same stages as those 
re{»Eesented by the European civihzations. This observation 
should be of some concern to the linguists* who try to estaUish 
ethnic relationships between the two countries. 

The first point to emerge is that India was never a tenant- 
less land whose first ethnic streamlet might have consisted erf 
relatively recent dvilizations, such, for example, as the Aryan. 
From the Quaternary onwards the soil of India has been 
trodden by the foot of Man. 

But to what t 3 q)e or t3q3es did these men belong ? Up to 
the preset we have no Indian human remains dating from the 

* Tliere is severtlieless need for great caution before we estaWsb 
may synebronism between the peoples of India and those of Earope. In 
atatty regions of Asis certain raonuments of neolithic type or of tiie bronM 
amim appear to date from the historic period. Do not let us forget that in 
the se v e n t e e n th oentniy many Siberian peopiea were stfll in the stxmc age. 
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Pal»^^iic. And although the similarity of the objects found 
may permit us to attempt parallels in regard to industries, it 
is stiU quite impossMe for us to say whether the paleolithic 
peojde who handled these like implements on the shores of 
European rivers and the banks of the Godavari and Kistna 
lived at the same period or belonged to the same race. 

Nor do we know whether, in less distant times, the 
Imilders of the megslithic monuments were the descendants of 
the people of the flaked stone age or whether, as would appear 
to have been the case in Europe, the neolithic civilization 
properly so-called was the work of another race. 

Many writers have thought that the Veddas of Ceylon 
represent the ethnic remnants of prehistoric India. This 
wretched population, studied especially by F. and P. Sarasin 
and by Seligman' would be a sort of living Indian fossil. It 
is quite possible. But the ethnic characteristics of the Veddas 
are not those of the larger part of the Indian peoples and this 
alone invalidates such a hypothesis*. 

In this connection it seems to me to be useless to enter 
into the controversy about the Aryans whom Griinwedel makes 
come two thousand years b.c. and whose presence is put back 
still another thousand years by Fergusson, whereas Ujfalvy 
adopts the fifteenth century b.c. as the approximate date of 
their appearance. Much ink has flowed from the pens of 
philologists and historians — and amateurs to boot — on this 
subject . It would appear that we still lack reliable information 
as to the region in which they were primitively grouped (the 
southwest shores of the Caspian ?) and on the period of their 
migration — ^we are here speaking of the Asiatic Aryans with 
regard to whom discussion has been less bitter than in regard 
to the so-called Aryans of Europe. 

Maybe, in view of all these uncertainties regarding the 
first origin of the Indians, it wiU be more scientific simply to 
set forth what we know of the anthropological characters of 
the present-day peoples of India. Eadi one can then choose 
for himself in this rapid resumd. 

Modem ethnologists, with a ^^ew of bringing some sort 
of order into the still very inadequate results — ^think what a 


t Tk* Veddas, C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Camb. Univ. igii. 

* If we are to consider the Veddas from the above point of view, must 
we not flien mve an explanation of the ongm of those inhabitants of India 
wto diWHge from the pdinitive type ? 
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great mass of Indians there are, and how vations they are in 
t3rpe, ai»] then of the relatively small number of obsert^ who 
have interested themselves in this question I — are willing to 
divide the peoples of India, provisionally, at least, into two 
Wg groups, the Aryans or Indo-Afghans, and the Melano- 
Indians or Dravidians.* 

The Aryan peoples are concentrated in the thickly 
populated country watered by the Ganges and its afBuents, in 
those lands boimded on the south by the Mahanadi to the east 
and the Nabada to the west. They speak various dialects — 
Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, etc., and are probably composed of 
various ethnic groups. As a whole these Aryan groups possess 
morphological characters that differ from those of the 
Dravidians. In the border districts intermixture — despite 
caste endogamy — seems always to have gone on. 

We saw magnificent specimens of these peoples — 
Brahmans, Rajputs, etc. , bearing names familiar to us from our 
schooldays — in Europe during the world war in the British 
Armies, such as Sikhs and Ghurkas.* 

When we glance over the multitude of peoples who 
inhabit India — not, however, as we must repeat, a multitude 
ethnically — we perceive that from the high Himalayan valleys 
to Cape Comorin and Ceylon there is a complete lack of 
morphological unity. As regards stature alone we find tall 
groups in the Punjab and very small people in the Nilgiri hills 
and in Ceylon. 

The tallest people are to be found in the northwest among 
the mountains of Kashmir and the Himalaya foothills in the 
district between the upper courses of the Indus and Sutlej. 


* This IS the classification employed by Deniker, who bases his sub- 
divisions solely on physical characters. Haeckel places the Aryans among 
his Euplokomoi. Deniker, m his Essai d'une classtficaiwn des races humattus 
(LVl), places the Indo-Afghan race in group C among the wavy-haired people 
having brown or black hair and dark eyes, and the Dravidians in {^up B, 
among the curly and wavy-baired peoples. The other characteristics of 
these Dravidians he gives as dolicboceph^y and a dark skin, and, in certain 
snb-races, a ]datyrrhinian and la others a leptorrfainian nose. The further 
lado-Afghan characters are tall stature, dolichocepbaly and a leptorrhinian 
nose. 

* The Sikhs, looked upon as the purest type of this race, have a mean 
height of I metre 71. We must go to the Nordic — especially the Scots—or 
to the Dinaric race (Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins etc.) to find 
taller men than this in Europe. 

But there are also very small races m India : the Veddas of Ceylon, 
the Knrvimbas of Wynaad, and the Irulas of the Milgiri hills. Their stature 
is only I metre s6. It is thus about 10 cms. lower than the European maan. 
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Tlt^ are also among the most highly dolidiooephalic in all 
India (cephalic index of the Kashmiris, 72.2}. 

In proportion as we go southwards, first in Rajputana 
and then at the foot of the Vindhya hills and in Chota Nagpur, 
we find that stature gets lower. The stature of the inhaldtants 
of the Punjab drops to i metre 68 — ^which is still a very high 
mean. In Chota Nagpur the mean is much lower. And 
although the Oraons are i metre 62 in height, the Bhinya drop 
to I metre 57. 

This synthetic picture which the analysis of human stature 
gives us is likewise provided by the cranial characters, though 
it is less clear cut. In general we may say that the whole of 
India is dolichocephalic. And when we know what a strong- 
hold of brachycephaly is Asia north of the Himalaya, this 
finding takes on an importance that it is unnecessary to 
emphasise for all who concern themselves with Indian problems, 
even for all who are interested in Asiatic origins. 

We do not know of a single brachycephalic group through- 
out the huge extent of India. If we consult the international 
lists giving the cephalic indices of India, we find here and 
there a few small islands of sub-brachycephaly. On the west 
coast the Parsees of Bombay ; on the lower course of the 
Ganges, the Bengalis, who are also sub-brachycephalic. 

When we examine the map published by Ripley of the 
world distribution of the cephalic index (which retains very 
nearly all its value as a general picture — ^we cannot ask more 
of it) we are struck by the brachycephalic mass, having a very 
high index, which dominates India from the north and seems 
to weigh down on it like a heavy burden. First of all the 
whole of trans-Himalaya, the Thibetan plateau, and Mongolia. 
Then, to the side, all northern Persia, the approaches to the 
Aral and Caspian, and Turkestan. Burma, too, shows high 
cephalic indices. Indeed, save on the west, a thick 
brachycephalic barrier encircles India. Even to the west 
the mean cephalic index is a good deal higher than that 
furnished by the Indians. 

Thus India appears as an isolated anthropological province 
with her own particular characters in the great Asiatic ensemble. 
She is what we might call an autonomous anthropological 
province. 

This in no way simplifies the question of origins, but it 
should be of considerable interest both to linguists who 
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spedatbe in the study of Aiyna languages and to hh^oflaiB 
wiio omcem Ijiemselves with the b^^imtiigs of <mr own 
history. 

From the ethnic peunt of view we may first of ah 
whence came the peojides of India, and then — ^why was the 
country not penetrated more profoundly by the Brach3rce;duds 
who surrounded it ? But is not this rather the afiair of the 
historian and the soci<dogist than ours ? 

We said that two large regions may be delimited in India, 
the North, largely peopled by Aryans or Indo-Afghans ; then, 
fixun the Vmdhya and Chota Nagpur hills, the centre and south 
of the country peopled by Dravidians. It is obvious that these 
are quite rough teundaries and that they have been over* 
stepped on every frontier and in both directions by the 
representatives of these roughly S3mthesized groups. 

Thus, in the southwest, the Nairs of the lifeiiabar coast 
show morphological affinities with the Indo-Aryans, and so 
also do some of the Sinhalese. Further, the Lurka-Kols 
(or Ho) of Bengal have not the required qualities of physique 
to enable them to figure among the Dravidians. 

Then there remain outside these large sub*divisions some 
special groups whose derivation is far from having been 
determined ; the Nilgiri Todas, for instance, a little tribe of 
tall stature (i metre 70), distinctly dolichocephalic (index of 
73.1), mesorrhinian (index of 74.9), and light-complexioned. 
India still has a reserve of interesting tasks for the anthro- 
pologist.' 

As another example of research yet to be undertaken we 
may instance that the Siahposh or Mamogis were considered by 
the early anthropologists — de Quatrefages, in particular — as 
bluing witness to the old " Ar5ran race ” because in " all th*ir 
physical characters " they " recall the most handsome white 
races." It has even ^n claimed that they were the 
descendants of the soldiers of Alexander ! What are we to 
think about this race ? To what ethnic stem must we attach 
it? 


< Tbe P-tigii«h have natui&Uy supplied the most important contributions 
to our anthropological knowledge of the Indiana. The information we require 
must be aougtit in the series of Thurston, Crook, Drake-Brock, Risley, etc, 
NatoraSy enough, too, the most numerous data rriate to stature. Then 
ooa» giving oejdialic and nasal indices. Many thousands of men have 
been examitted and measured. But what are these in the face of the vast 
numbers of Bidians and the coa^exity of the problem ? Fbr these series 
see l^VIl, f. 465 (p. 408-13 of ^glish translation). 
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Howevi^ that may be, the north of India appears to be 
the domsda of the race. As a whole there is not a notable 
difierence between individuals the most widely separated 
geographically. In the most northerly regions of Ii^a the 
Chitralis, for instance, seem to have undergone some admixture 
of blood with the brachycephalic population living still further 
north. If these people have been indigenous for several 
thousands of years their reciprocal penetration of blood 
explains itself. Whereas the Kashmiris have a cephalic index 
of 72 like the Rajputs and the Sikhs of the Punjab, among the 
Chitralis it rises to 76.9, and to 77 among the Dards. And 
at the same time, as though to confirm the origin of a foreign 
element, stature drops. 

Thus the increase of the cephalic index goes hand in hand 
with a decrease in stature on the northern border. It has 
been put down to the influence of the Mongol and Turki races. 
That is quite possible. 

The Dravidian group would appear to be even more 
complicated. According to the idiom it uses it has been 
divided into two main groups — the Kolarians, and the Dravid- 
ians properly so-called. In general they are small people : 
the Mundas of Chota Nagpur (i metre 58 to i metre 59) ; 
Bhurajis (i metre 59) ; Kurmis of Chota Nagpur (i metre 60) ; 
Santals (i metre 61), all distinctly dolichocephalic : the 
Kolarians of the Northwest (index of 72.7) ; Bhumjis of Chota 
Nagpur (index of 75). The Santals have a relatively shorter 
head — 76.1. Many among them are mesorrhinians, but entire 
tribes are platyrrhinian. Risley's measurements on the 
Bhumjis of Chota Nagpur (nasal index of 86.1), on the Santals 
(index, 88.8), and on the Munda Kols (index of 89} leave no 
doubt on that point. 

As for the Dravidians properly so-called, they are divided, 
geograj^cally, into two groups, the northern and southern. 

It would seem that the northern Dravidians in general are 
smaller than the southern, with the exception, however, of the 
Nilgiri Irulas at least, whose stature is very low (i metre 56). 
The Mails are only i metre 56. The Oraons of Chota Ngpaur 
are slightly taller — i metre 62. 

But these Dravidian tribes, among whom are some who 
have not got beyond a very primitive stage of civilization, 
represent a more genuine complex than the Aryans. This 
backward state of civilization has been the cause possibly of a 
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fnndamratal error, domixuited as we are by the doctrine of 
Gcmtinual progr^s. Many anthropologbts admit that the 
Dravidians represent the remnant of the most primitive 
population of India in an arrested and low stage of evolution. 
That might indeed be so. But then, were these the ancestors 
of the Dravidians who fashioned the Chellean hand-axes 
(" coops de poing ”} so often found on Indian soil ? 

And now — ^what relationship can these Indians, Aryans 
and Dravidians claim with the ancient Aryans of the 
philologists, geographers and historians ? 

We know that it is near the source of the Syr Darya in 
I»esent-day Turkestan that the hypothetical birthplace of 
this hypothetical race is placed. 

De Quatrefages — in his day everyone believed in the 
existence of this " Aryana " and of the Aryans — taking as his 
basis the accounts of the Zend-Avesta and the geographical 
situation of the regions in question, indicates the routes that 
these migrations would have taken. But these are theoretical 
views, guided far more by imagination than by facts. They 
attempted to support the philological suppositions, then pretty 
gener^y admitted. They must have seemed natural enough 
to anyone looking at the map of the region, and at the same time 
thinking about the " migration of peoples.” 

Still we may regret that a man of de Quatrefage’s worth — 
we mention him among many others because he is the most 
illustrious among them — supported with his ‘great authority 
essays at demonstration such as this ! As a matter of fact, 
not a single morphological indication has ever been furnished 
in regard to these primitive Aryans the very colour of whose 
skin is not known to us with precision. In de Quatrefage’s 
view the two chief cephalic types co-existed among the Aryans, 
which served as a simple explanation of these characters when 
we find them in the present-day population. But have we 
any proof that these two cephalic t3q)es co-existed ? 



CHAPTER IX 


The Chinese 

T he Chinese alone account for about a third of the 
population of Asia. 

Their history, at all events in modem times, has had no 
international echoes. The various wars China has carried on 
in the nineteenth century against European powers have not 
sensibly modified her territorial boundaries any more than 
they have transformed the general pacificism of the Chinese 
people. The wars against Japan were more disastrous for 
China. 

If it were merely a question of these military contacts 
it might seem that we could pass by in silence this huge people, 
which, had it known different economic and moral conditions, 
might have become a factor of formidable importance in the 
world’s history. Picture, for example, the influence of China 
as a great naval power — and the part she might then have 
played in the destinies both of the Far East and of the Pacific. 
China, with her illimitable possibilities of human expansion, 
might have conquered the world. 

But if China has played no part outside her own continent , 
and if that part, despite numerous wars, has been a relatively 
modest one, she has nevertheless been a dominating figure in 
Asia, first under the Mongol dynasty and then under the 
Mjinchus.* She caused a large number of ethnically distinct 
peoples all around the geographical bounds of the present 
Republic to submit, as the historians say, to her laws. China 
enlarged her domain from the frontiers of India to northern 
Mongolia, and from Bukharya to Formosa. The Manchu 
emperors absorbed their neighbours for more than a hundred 

* The results of recent research in this country are confirming this, 
especially researches based on the explorations of Sir Aurel Stem in Chinese 
Turkestan ; the explorer foreshadowed some of these historical results in 
a paper read before the Roy. Anthr. Institute on 24th March, 1925, entitled ; 
" Innermost Asia : its Geography as a factor in History,” in which the early 
" military contacts ” of the Chinese, from the Han dynasty onwards, were 
tiai^ to Thibet and Russian Turkestan, by his personal arclueological field- 
work on the track of their armies and frontier posts. (Translator's Note.) 
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ywts. During tfate period various xoaes entered the Oinaese 
political orbit. And to-day. in general, we call them aS 
Chinamen. 

What we have to do is to sort out from the anthropcdogieaA 
complex of this huge territory, in parts so thickly populated 
and in many localities of which human movement would seem 
to have been relatively free — ^to sort out those people who may 
be considered to be the primitive human nudeus of China 
and the §^uine Chinese. Even then, admitting that it is 
possible to find this primitive nudeus, who is to prove to us 
that it was these “ genuine Chinamen " who played the effective 
rdle in the conquests ? (It would seem, indeed, that this was 
not so.) Might these conquests have been accomplished by 
folk who were Chinese in name, although belonging to another 
ethnic stock ? And would not the genuine Chinese merely 
have been the docile instruments in the hands of these 
dominating foreigners ? 

Why has the rdle of the Chinese in the rest of the world 
been relatively so modest ? Are we to imagine some raciad 
cause ? Is the oft-quoted padfism of the Chinese really 
inherent in the race ? Does it spring from certain ps3rcho- 
ph)rsiological contingendes ? Are certain morphologies 
incapable of developing those qualities which have turned the 
men of several other races, difierently constituted, into chronic 
conquerors ? A priori we do not believe in such relations. 
That does not prevent the existence of an abyss between the, 
at least apparent, possibilities and the aptitudes and actions 
of the CUnese.' (We do not here envisage anything but 
events said to be historical.) 

It is impossible in this chapter devoted to China to supply 
indications relative to the most distant past as have doTO 
for aU the other regions. The prehistory of China is practically 
unknown. It oEers wonderful perspectives to those who would 
intorest themselves in the country. Up till now the Japanese 
^ose have attanpted research, and, recently, the Americans. 

In their study of Eastern Mongolia Mr. and Mrs. Torii 
drew attention to the abundance of flint implement dating 

' It bas be«a nid tiiat ttie democratic education ef tiM C hi n eae ia 
•it tbe bottom of tbit kiad of political apathy. But why then did tld» peojpte 
accept W comptetelp the principles dictated to it I A mustdan wonm aiqr 
that due Chinese people is a piano only a part of whose keyboard btd bean 
uaod ; and tiiat the pamst had play^ nothing bnt andantes. 
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irom tibe mcdithic age, whidi seems to have beea follow^ 
Uie metal periods, like all otbu* peoples the Chinese 
have evidmtly known a nomadic stage as hunters and 
fish^.' 

la reality we know nothing of Chinese prehistory. It is 
only a few years ago that Cordier rightly indicated this. After 
having recorded all the su^ested theories on the subject of 
the origin of the Chinese — and there are some very strange 
ones — this writer found that the problem still remained just 
where it had been. “ If history, such as we know it. and 
archsK^ogy do not suffice to give us the key to it, this simply 
proves our ignorance of the past. Perhaps we should seek the 
link that binds China to the rest of humanity in an antiquity 
so remote that the present generation will never be able to 
reach it. We are entering the domain of prehistory, and in 
the case of China, that prehistory is for us still an unexplored 
country.’** > 

And because we know nothing, or practically nothing of 
the prehistory of China, we need hardly add that our ignorance 
is equally complete in so far as touches the skeletal remains 
of the earliest Chinese, 

Naturally research has been undertaken along the line of 
History and Philology ; Chinese filiation with other ethnic 
groups has even been asserted. The Aryan theory has viewed 
the Chinese with sympathy. Do they not dwell close to the 
" centre of the human universe ” ? Thibet touches the roof 
of the world. Is not such neighbourhood in itself sufficient to 
establish a bond of relationship ? 

It is impossible for us to find out to-day what were the 
determining ethnic characters of Chinese tdstoiy from the 
emiiest times, because we do not know to what race they 
belonged. Central China has been considered to be the most 
aadent Chinese homeland ; still, no detailed anthropological 
investigatimi has been made in this region any more than in 
the regions situated much more to the west, beyond the 

* ooLvn. 

* xux. 

9 Quite recent work in English includes " The Cave-Deposit at Sha 
Kuo Tun in Pengtien " in Paiaontologica Sinica, Series D., vol. i., Fas. i ; 
■' An Sariy Orineee Culture " in Geologicai Survty of China BuUtHn No. 5 , 
1923, both by Dr. J. G. Aadersson ; ^so ** Early Man in China Man., lo 
Febraary, 1945 , by L. H. Dudley Buxton, describing the newly discovered 
cuhuie in Honan and Fengtien. (Translator’s Note.) 
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Kon-Lun, are by other miters considered to be ihe 

cradle of the Chinese race. 

When the great conquests of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries took place was it contingents of the Manchu race, 
and therefore Mongol, or of the Chinese race, which 
constituted the armies that became the instruments of the 
political ambition of the Manchu emperors ? 

It is certain that the ethnic term of Chinese has 
unfortunately been extended to peoples whose morphological 
characters are very different. To be convinced of this in- 
accurate generalization one has only to participate in quite a 
small reunion of Celestials. W^o has not observed the 
distinct variety of the t5q)es present at a Chinese diimer which 
the guests, all in one plane, seem to offer to our anthropological 
examination ? We have then a sort of S5mthetic image of 
what we know of the nation — ^North Chinamen approximating 
to the Tatars ; South Chinamen in whom some degree of relation- 
ship with certain Indo-Chinese peoples stands confessed. The 
one has the narrow eye, so characteristic of the Mongol, the 
yellow skin, and the scarcity of hair on the face ; the other 
has the horizontal palpebral lids, and a skin approximating 
in colour to that of the Whites, and a thick beard-— as have 
the Yuchis of North China, or the Miao-tse highlanders. 

Although up to the present we have but meagre anthro- 
pological information, various investigations have nevertheless 
been made which authorize us to say a few words on Chinese 
morphol<^. 

In North China the population seems to be taller (l metre 
67 for a type series from the districts of Chefoo and Kuija) 
than in the South. The skin, also, is generally lighter than 
with the southerners. The head of the North Chinamen 
appears to be shorter ; their cephalic index seems to be on the 
way to sub-brachycephaly ; and the face is less chamseprosopic 
than with the southern Chinese. 

A large series of Chinese taken prisoner during the war 
of 1894-95 was examined by the Japanese anthropologist 
Koganei. The mean height of 942 adults was i metre 67, 
therefore relatively high, and their mean cephalic index was 
8o.a (mesaticephaly). The proportion of cranial forms was 
as ft^ws : dolichocephalic, 8.3 per cent. ; mesocephalic, 
39.5 per cent. ; brachycephalic, 38.2 per cent ; hyperl^hy- 
cei^ialic, per cent ; ultrabrachycephalic, a per cent. The 
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braichycei^atic types account for 52.2 per cent, of the series. 
The Chinese of relatively tall stature and relatively dominant 
bmchycephaiy came from the North, from that northern region 
where tall stature is a common character. 

Since 70 per cent, of the individuals examined by Koganei 
exceeded i metre 65, the ethnic mixture must have been 
considerate. But where did the Chinese get the dolichocephalic 
individuals who figure in their ranks ? There are no 
dolichocephalic people in Northern Asia other than the Ainu, 
and not even all of them have this character. A number of 
sub-dolichocephalic Japanese have also been measured. 
Koganei’s series seems to prescribe pretty accurately the two 
principal cranial forms of Humanity required to make up, from 
this mixture, the anthropological image of the Chinese. 

The same writer has studied a series of skulls from the 
northern provinces of Chih-li and Shan-tung. The cephalic 
index is a little less high (78.3) indicating mesocephaly, that 
is to say, another picture of intermixture. Similar character- 
istics were found by Gaupp in his work on Chinese examined 
at Peking — the same high stature (i metre 67), and mesa- 
ticephalic index. 

One notices the practical identity of the figures furnished 
by these two writers. 

Three years ago Vaillant, living in Tonking, examined 
numerous Chinese Hakka established in the Tonkingese 
province of Moncay. These Chinese, natives of th^ northern 
provinces of Shan-timg and Shan-si, had got as far as Tonking 
by successive migrations which went on during several 
centuries. The French writer states that in the course of this 
exodus which gradually brought them south, generation by 
generation, the Chinese had received some blood from the 
different peoples among whom they had sojourned.* These 
Hakka are notably lower in stature than the North Chinese 
(i metre 646) ; but their cephalic index has remained exactly 
the same as that indicated above (80.5). A small number of 
dolichocephalic types, laige numbers of brachycephals, and, 
especially of mesaticephals — such is here the Chinese picture. 

Thus, whether we turn to the Japanese, Germam, or French 
series, the greater part of the results remain identical. In 
VaiUant’s series, although the mean stature is lower than in 


> OOLXI, p. 85. 
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tlie precediQi' series, it stfll shows nuaieetm ti^ sad 
vezy tall indivtdttals. And this series confirms wfaatwre lucVe 
leamed of the moridioiogy of the northern Chinaman (men 
above the mean height, generally brachycephalic). 

Will South China provide us with the same etlmoh^cal 
spectacle ? In order to find out we have but very few datm^ 
Legendre’s* observations in Sze-churan for the mid-westeni 
area ; tlKjse of Girard* for a small group of Chinese from 
Kwang-si, a southern province ; and the sufficiently imposing 
observations of Duncan White* on the Chinese Hok-lo of the 
southwest in the province of Kwan-tung, etc. Without going 
into details these scanty observations bring out quite obviously 
that the southern Chinese are both smaller and less often 
brachyce|dia]ic than North Chinamen. Although the stature 
of the Hok-Io reaches i metre 64, that of the other South 
Chinese does not appear to exceed i metre 61. As for 
the mean cephalic index, it is almost everywhere about 79 
to 80. 

These few indications, although they are altogether 
inadequate to represent the anthropological image of China, 
will yet suffice to demonstrate the heterogeneity of this human 
group. We must repeat what we said at the beginning of this 
chapter : the vast republic is not peopled by a " Qiinese race " 
in the zoological sense of the word race. 

And thus the cardinal question presents itself — ^to which 
of these diverse ethnic groups peopling China are we to turn 
to see before us the veritable Chinese, the founders of the 
ancient empire ? Were they the North or the South Chinese ? 

According to certain historians the first " Hundred 
Families ” from whom the Chinese derive their origin* settled, 
aft^ many peregrinations, in the provinces now known as 
C%ih-li and Shan-si, in the country lying between the Hwang*ho 
on the south and the southern ranges of the northern 
l^an-ei mountains, in that immense bend which the river 
makes before it flows into the sea. 

The two or three indications we possess as to the 
antbro;>ologtcal characters of this area show that it is peoffled 
by tall men, in the majority bracb3^phalic, with a small 

* cxxxvu. p. 13S. 

* ixxx. 

» unr. p. 278. 

* lOXC. p. 413. 
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cranii^. cttpactty and liaving a relatively high and narrow 
iace with leptorrhiniaa nasal index. 

It is siud that the “ Hundred Families," surrounded on 
all sides by uncivilized people, or at least people less civilized 
than themiselves, little by little conquered these lower people 
and incorporated them in their pale. 

To which of the two main groups revealed by our anal3'ses 
are we to attach those legendary " Hundred Families ”? To 
which of the principal Asiatic groups who shared the soil of 
China are we to attribute the important historic events which 
inaugurated the Celestial Empire ? 

It has been said that China was created by the centrifugal 
action of the primitive " Hundred Families.” Is it not 
rather centripetal action which we should invoke ? — The 
action, chiefly, of the Mongols, it would seem. The desire for 
an easier material existence may have drawn the peoples of 
the great mountain mass of the West towards the fertile 
lowlands of the East. In any case such action appears to have 
been more likely than that this country was peopled from the 
South — from the region of Burma and Tonking. 

The diversity we notice in the Chinese stature from south 
to north might help us to discover the motherland from which 
this peopling was accomplished. The Indo*Chinese peoples 
are all much smaller than the Chinese themselves. In the 
North, on the contrary, the population is all taller. But we 
must frankly recognize that we are still very ill-informed. 
The hypotheses we put forward are very fragile. There is 
nothing to prove that someday they will become reality. 

Considerable weight has been given to the share of the 
Lolos' — ^they number 3 million souls in the western provinces 
of Sze-chwan and Yun-nan, mountain countries difficult to 
penetrate — in the primitive formation of the Chinese people. 
Such a supposition would come somewhere midway between 
the two main hypotheses of a northern and southern 
origin. 

To sum up, the Chinese anthropological problem remains 
unsolved by anything that has yet been published. Its 
solution will be a lengthy matter. New China may well find 
among her future young intellectuals men qualified to undertake 
this important work. 


' > OffiOlX. p. 211 ; XUX, No. 5 . 
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In any case it is certain that the strenuous endeavour 
to link up Chinese and Imiians will lead to nothing. These 
peojdes are very different one from the other. Just because 
certain legends have it that China was once conquered by 
refractory " Kshattiyas tribes who, after having crossed the 
Ganges and wander^ for some time in Bengal, crossed the 
eastern mountains and spread themselves in the south of the 
Celestial Empire there is no reason why we should acquiesce 
in such tales. Anthropology is somewhat more difficult to 
satisfy ! 

* LXXXIT, p. 466. 
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The Japanese 

W HEN the Flemish Franciscan Rubruquis (Guillaume de 
Rubrou^k) and the Venetian traveller Marco Polo 
made Japan known to Europe that country had been an 
organized empire, with its own laws and head, for nearly two 
thousand years — if we are to credit its history. 

For a long time, up to the close of the nineteenth century, 
the history of Japan was to be unfolded entirely within its 
own domains, and it was the Japanese “ race,” without any 
intermixture with foreign elements, that during that period 
lived and recorded that history. 

The knowledge of the West came to Japan principally 
through the Portuguese Jesuits, and later through the Dutch 
navigators and the Englishman, Will Adams, Pilot Major of 
the Dutch fleet which arrived at Nagasaki in i6oo.‘ There- 
after the whole of Europe and the United States began to 
trade with the Empire of the Rising Sun, and it was then that 
we really began to know the ” petits hommes jaunes aux yeux 
bridfe.” 

During the last half century the Japanese have retraced, 
with incredible velocity, the main chapters of world History ; 
and thinking men — who like neither wars nor conquest — are 
asking themselves to what terrestrial hmits this extraordinary 
people will push their destinies, and how far this island folk, 
by seizure of Asiatic territory, will become the master of g^eat 
continental regions. 

Are these profound modem modifications in the social 
life of Japan associated with the arrival of foreign blood ? 
We know very well that this is not so and that there is no 
particular ethnic reason to seek, no racial substitution to 
imagine, by way of an explanation of these formidable events. 

> A portioQ of tlus fleet arrived at Nagasaki on Apnl igth, 1600. 
To Will Adams it was due that the foundations of English trade with Japan 
were laid, and also that the Dutch Settlement was founded. 

40s 
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The anthropological characters of the Japanese have been 
more fully studied than those of the Chinese. This is finrtly 
because Europeans have been particularly interested, for quite 
diverse reasons, in the Japanese, owing to the incessant 
transformations of that country, and secondly because the 
Japanese themselves have " come into the movement ” with 
enthusiasm since the creation of their Universities. They 
have become praiseworthy anthropologists and ethnographers, 
and the list both of their savants in these two disciplines of 
the natural sciences, and of their publications, is already a 
long one.* 

The earliest writers to attempt morphological descriptions 
of the peoples of the empire believed they had discovered 
several types among the Japanese, among others what have 
been called — after Baelz, I think — the fine and the coarse type. 

this rudimentary observation they had already marked the 
heterogeneity of this " race," 

The first was an urban t5rpe, especially characterized 
among the upper classes of the nation. Its physical attributes 
were a greater stature than those of the other type, a relatively 
longer head and a leptoprosopic face. The obliquity of the 
eyes d^d not exist, one might almost say, in this section of the 
population save in a certain portion of the womenkind. 

The second type was smaller : its head was shorter, and 
the palpebral lids slightly oblique (though less so than in the 
Chinese). Instead of the straight nose characteristic of the 
fine t3q)e the people of this group had a flat one. 

But are these simply individual dimorphisms, such as are 
fuesented by all ethnic groups and of which certain temporary 
associations had struck the observers ? Or are we, on the 
contrary, really in the presence of descendants of human 
groups, primitively different, and who, having arrived together, 
created by their union the Japanese nation of to-day ? 

Has the Empire of the Rising Suii succeeded to the ancient 
Ainu territory, as the anthropologist Koganei considers ? 

Jai»nese writers are far from being in agreement on the 
subject of early origins in their ethnogenic home. And it is 

> 'Pox aa English boolc on the nncient Jepanese, s«e Prehisterie Japan, 
Iw Dr. M. G. Munro, Yokotuona and Edinburgh, 1911, with a cha(^r on 
the " Prehistoric Baces ", illustrated by the author’s own craaiologicai 
sasterial. A more secent summary of work done in Japan will be found in 
" Notes on the Stone Ace People of Japan ”, in Am. N. 8., xidii, 

i9St, 1^. 50-76, by K. Matsnmoto. (Translator’s Note.) 
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difficult far anyone who has not first-hand knowledge of the 
prehistoric collections of the Japanese museums, and of the 
human skeletons recovered from the various horizons of the 
remote past history of Japan, to take sides on this question. 

According to Tsubbi, the Japanese neolithic people 
consisted of two different races, one occupying the Riu-Ku 
(Luchu) islands and Formosa, and, among other ethnographic 
characteristics, having no knowledge of stone arrow-heads. 

In the island of Hondo (the main island) and in Yezo (the 
Hokkaido), on the contrary, the people did make arrow-heads 
of stone, worked bone and deer-hom, and made human figurines 
in clay, ^he stone axe-heads, also, are of different shape from 
those in the southern islands. 

Taking only the large islands into consideration — central 
Japan — one finds that there is still no agreement among the 
Japanese savants as to the earliest ancestry of the people of 
Nippon. According to some it is the Ainu, whereas accprding 
to others the Ainu were preceded by an earlier folk. 

Tsuboi, one of the leaders of the latter school, bases h\is 
opinion on the skeletal differences that exist between the 
oldest human remains he has studied, and the Ainu and the 
Japanese ; on the fact that the most primitive figurines are 
never shown with any beard — so plentiful in the Ainu — and on 
various ethnographic characters, into which it is uimecessary 
to enter here, relating to diet, type of habitation, etc. This 
folk figures in the Ainu traditions — a very small folk whom 
they call the Koropok-guru. 

Other writers do not credit this hypothesis. According 
to them the Koropok-guru, the creation of legend, are only 
an imaginary people. Koganei has shown that the stature of 
the neolithic people was no smaller than that of the present-day 
Ainu, and, for the rest, that their respiective morphology is 
not sufficiently different to permit of any belief in the existence 
of two dissimilar races one of which was superposed on the 
other in the course of time. 

The relative age of the kitchen-middens may bring support 
to the theory of an Ainu origin. These heaps, of various periods, 
are the less ancient as one goes further north. Thus these 
deposits mark the northward track which was taken by the 
Ainu migration. 

Moreover those Ainu who have never come imder Japanese 
influences do not know the l^end of their hypothetical 
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predecessors, the Koropok-guru ; neither do those who came 
from the northern Kuriles to the southern islands. Further* 
more, how would it be possible — if we are to credit the pre-Ainu 
hypothesis — that the Ainu themselves should leave no trace of 
their passage or their sojourn ? The neolithic nunains must 
belong to them. 

This opinion would seem to be that of the great majority 
of Japanese authorities to-day (Torii, Koganei, etc.). But if 
the Japanese empire was really once Ainu territory, two 
questions still arise : what is the origin of the present Japanese 
population as a whole, so very different, morphologically, on 
the whole, from the Ainu ? And what influences did the Ainu 
exert both on the composition of the present population and on 
its historical development ? 

Baelz, and with him' many other savants, Japanese, 
American, and European, sum up the successive population of 
Japan in the following maimer. 

The Ainu constituted the substratum of the Japanese 
population.' They themselves belonged to an ensemble of 
peoples related to the Caucasic peoples, who were broken up 
by the arrival of the Turki-Mongols. A part of this people, 
thus broken up, moved west (thus a portion of the Russians 
would be their descendants) ; the other came to the Pacific 
shore, crossed the sea and peopled the Japanese archipelago. 
It is all quite simple ! 

But when we come to compare the anthropological 
characters of the Ainu with those of the Japanese, we cannot 
help feeling some doubt as to the ethnic inihience of the former. 
As it is, their language and their ethnography removed them 
completely from the Japanese. Do not the anthropologists 
tell us that the Ainu differ from all the other peoples of Asia ? 
And it is not easy to bring any confirmatory evidence of the 
rehitionship that is supposed to have been formed between them 
and the Caucasic peoples. We know that de Quatrefages 
approximated the Ainu to the Nilgiri Todas, whose com- 
{flexion, however, is darker. Nevertheless, the illustrious 


X Qmttncy, XLVI, is of opinion tbat the Ainu vrw preceded by 
Megdtot ia tiw couth of the arcupelngD. They were followed by the Pit- 
dwdhai, eclated to the Korth American Indians, and then by the Koropok- 
mra bxScated above; finally the Ainu arrived from Korea abo lifalayo- 
RdjmmiUms. Accordioa to this author, the Japanese, properly ao-caUed, 
with Uie Chinese elements in Korea, laad^ in Nippon in the early 
|iatt of the Qiristian era. What questions this raises I 
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anthropologist did not go so far as to believe that there was 
any filiation between the two groups.’ In his opinion both of 
them belong “ to a common stock, possibly to the regular- 
featured, bearded race which some travellers have noted as 
existing in the north of China.” 

Japanese historians say that the Ainu inhabited the whole 
of Nippon many hundreds of years b.c., and up till the seventh 
century of our era they were still to be found in occupation of 
the northern quarter of the island. But who can say what 
ethnic influence these people left behind them (this influence 
is supposed to be traced in pilous characters) even in this region 
which is supposed to be the only one in which such a filiation 
research could be attempted ? 

On top of this layer of descendants of Central Asiatics (??) 
the Manchu-Koreans are supposed to have arrived (but where 
did they, in their turn, come from ?). The tall stature of the 
latter — among other physical features — distinguished them 
from the descendants of the earlier occupants. They would 
first have peopled Hondo, then from the main island would 
have gradually spread to the others. 

A third human layer was then formed by the Mongols or 
Malayo-Mongols. 

To-day it is quite certain that these are gratuitous 
hypotheses : their bases are not sufficiently well-founded ; 
no serious work extending to all parts of Japan, and probing 
sufficiently deeply, has yet been recorded. No really pertinent 
data are forthcoming for any one region. It is certain that 
several of the morphological characters of the Japanese — 
stature for example — approximate them more closely to the 
Ainu than to the Chinese-Mongols. On the other hand the 
Ainu envisaged alone are an altogether inadequate factor 
to account for the peopling of Japan as we know it to-day. 
They cannot by themselves be considered as the ethnic 
forbears of the Japanese — ^far from it. 

We must therefore seek elsewhere. 

After having drawn attention to the " variety and multi- 
plicity of races ” contributing to the formation of the Japanese 
type, de Quatrefages turned his regard to India, that " reservoir 
of peoples.” He finds, to begin with, that the Negrito 
element — ^both mainland and island — ^has completely fused 


’ CCIX, p. 469. 
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with the Japaaese, among whom “ there has not been found, 
so tax as I know, a single representative cconpaiatde with 
certain Sakais or with certain Dravidians." But, he says, 
the presence of this element in a portion of the population is 
witnessed both by tradition and by the proverb recorded by 
Dr. Maget : '* Half the blood in one's veins must be black to 
make a good Samurai." Then, like other anthropologists, he 
turned naturally to the Yellow peoples, the Chinese and 
Manchus from China and Korea, and to two different twigs 
of the same racial branch. I mention these suppositions 
merely to call them to mind. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of their general characters 
the modem Japanese are smaU men (about i metre 58 to 
I metre 59 for the males, according to Koganei ; i metre 47 
for the females'. The mean cephalic index (present-day series) 
is 78.2, according to Deniker. This shows mesaticephaly. 
The fine type shows a higher proportion of dolichocephalic and 
the coarse type a larger proportion of brachycephalic heads. 

It has be^ claimed that the Kuro-Siwo was the highway by 
which the Malayo-Polynesians found their way to Japan, It 
is quite possible. But is it not more credible that coastwise 
navigation, which keeps the mariner constantly in touch with 
the mainland and gives him that comforting feeling of always 
having land in sight (and this must have been of particular 
importance for the earliest seaunen), would have gradually 
brought the islanders to Korea and even to Japan far more 
easily than the current itself ? Or, at least, as far as Formosa ? 
I am well aware that the Kuro-Siwo approaches both Formosa 
and the Riu-Kiu islands (the Luchus). The natives of the 
Riu-Kiu archipelago resemble the Japanese, it would 
seem. Their height is about the same (i metre 58), but their 
skin is darker, and their facial hair more plentiful. Still, 
we shall not, on this account, imagine a relationship between 
the Riu-Kiu islanders and the Ainu ! 

As for^he inhabitants of Formosa, they can only have 
the most distant relationship with the Japanese. 

• Koreans are taller, about i metre 63 So are Nortb-Chinameu. 
Tile Japeaese hei|^t recalls that of the Ainu — i metre 57 for men, and I o^re 
46 for women, according to Baelz. The cephalic index of the Ainu, acoordi^ 
to the same author, has a somewhat lower mean than 78. The latest authority 
whom one can quote, Montandon, hods i metre 595 for the men and i metre 
487 for Uie women. According to him the cephalic indices are 75 -^ (men) 
and 76.39 (women). Those of Koganei are somewhat higher for both sexw. 
CUdl, p. Z 33 > 
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We know very tittle of the ph 3 rsical features of the 
inhabitants of this island. Legend dairos that it was first 
inhabited by Pygmies. The population, of a bronzed brown 
colour, seems to be taller than the Japanese (i metre 6o). 
Stature, however, presents great variation in both directions. 
It is interesting to note that the population appears to be most 
distinctly short-limbed, as are also the Chinese. The cephalic 
index, on the living, shows sub-dolichocephaly ; but both 
genuine brachycephals and genuine dolichocephals' are to 
be found there. 

In the discussion relating to the formation of the American 
peoples it has been suggested that various Asiatics arrived in 
both the Americas and as early as in prehistoric times. We shall 
return to this hypothesis. In this way the Japanese would 
have played their part in the constitution of several American 
groups. But naturally this would have been an involuntary 
r61e. Carried by ocean currents, Japanese junks would have 
reached the West coasts of America. From the extreme south 
of Alaska as far as southern Mexico traces of their landings 
would be found. 


We know that the laws of auocient Japan forbade the 
construction of vessels capable of sailing the high seas. The 
authorities of those days did not desire that the Japanese 
should cany news of Japan too far afield. In the seventeenth 
century the law punish^ with death any Japanese who went 
too far from his native land. When this did happen, the 
shipwrecked people, blown by the winds, or carried by the 
currents, stayed where chance took them eishore. De Quatre- 
fages has published, following C. W. Brooks in the main, a 
map showing the Japanese landings on the American coast.* 

It is possible that these small Japanese groups, thus 
unexpectedly arrived on American soil, may have left a little 
of their blood in the veins of the natives of that great continent. 
These involuntary emigrants " were necessarily absorbed into 
the tribes which received them . But this infiltration , continued 
through centuries, none the less had a real influence on the 
local races.” Still this infiltration has yet to be demonstrated 


by less doubtful observations. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that there was an effective 
relationship between the Japanese and certain native Americans. 


> coLvni. 

* oca, p. 358. 559 • 
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But it goes back further than the accidental landfall of Japanese 
junks on the American coasts. If that continent was really 
peopled from Asia, as it becomes more and more widely 
believed the case, and if, on the other hand, the ancient 
peojdes of Japan really came, in part at least, from the Korean 
mainland (a^ still further north, from Northern Siberia}', 
certain Americans and certain Japanese might be considered 
as the two branches of a common tree. In this coimection 
the reader is asked to refer to the chapter in which the American 
peoples are dealt with. 

The ethnogeny of Japan is one of the most interesting 
problems set to the sagacity of anthropologists. My impression 
is that, like the Chinese problem, it is still a long way from 
solution. 


* V. Stelinsson has demonstrated in Museum ButUHn No. 6., (Anihrop. 
Seriss, No. published by the Canada Geological Survey, Decemoer 30tli. 
1914, dealing with " Prehistoric and Present Commerce among the Arctic 
Coast Eskimo " that regular trade communication between Alaska and 
Siberia was kept up by the Alaskan Eskimo, over the tee, by sle4, the imports 
being chiefly reindeer skins (p. a). He estimates that a Iberian trade article, 
such as a knife, would probablv take five years to reach Hudson Bay from 
western Alaska. The paper tnrows a valuable sidelight on the question 
of interoouise between ttie two contmenta in prehistoric times. (Translator's 
Note.) 
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THE RACES OF AFRICA 

T he African races properly so-called, apart from the 
races of Egypt and a part of North Africa,' have not 
taken part in History as that word is intended by historians. 
Doubtless, as we have seen, prehistoric civilizations flourished 
on African soil. And the Africans of those days could rightfully 
take their place side by side- with the Europeans who knew 
the same civilizations (we do not say at the same period). 

If, as we may believe, an African contingent came to 
people Europe in the palaeolithic period, it would not seem 
that we can And their descendants at any particular moment 
of written history. I do not shrink from the admission that 
we have in our veins a few drops of some African blood — the 
blood of a yellow-skinned African, likely enough — but we must 
admit that it is very difficult to find what is left of it. 

Two human races alone, then, of those inhabiting Africa, 
have played an effective part in world History : first and fore- 
most, and in no mean fashion, the Egyptians ; secondly the 
North African peoples. 

* We hesitate to speak of the Abyssmians. 



CHAPTER I 


THE EGYPTIANS 

A fter endless discussion the origin of the Egyptian race 
is to-day generally sought in Egypt itself and the 
Egyptians considered to be “ autochthones ” of the Nile 
valley. It should be added, however, that several savants, 
and not the least among them, still look upon Asia as the 
place of origin of the Egyptian people. Is this another 
instance of the persistent Oriental mirage ? For example, in 
the opinion of men of the worth of de Morgan and Amelineau, 
Mesopotamia, whence came so many plant species, must be 
considered the cradle of the race which the Pharaohs led to 
such high destinies. So many ethnographic similarities permit 
of the supposition. Schweinfurth considers southern Arabia 
as one of the most important dispersal centres of mankind ; 
and that it is to this region we must turn our regard when we 
seek the origin of the Nilotic peoples — ^thus the Egyptians 
would have issued from this radiating centre ! He, however, 
speaks essentially as a botanist. His evidence for this 
anthropological filiation is to be found in the route taken by 
various plants, among others. Per sea, a medicinal plant of the 
family Boraginaceae (the present-day Cordia myxa), still widely 
employed in the East for the same purposes for which we use 
jujubes ; and of Ficus Sycomtrus L., the wood of which was 
us^ by the ancient Egyptians for mummy coffins. 

These writers, whatever their opinions, happily take us 
some way beyond the eighteenth century accounts, in which 
a Winkelmann, for instance, makes the Egyptians immigrants 
from China ; or the translator of the younger Pliny, Poinsinet 
de Sivry, sees in them descendants of the Celts ; or Denon, 
vfho. though he followed Bonaparte in Egypt, stated that the 
Egyptians belonged to the Caucasic race ! 


The idea that the Egyptians are indigenous was not bom 
yesterday. The anthropologists who have maintained this 
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opinion were only omfinning what the Egyptians themselves 
believed, who, l^e many another people, ielt that they were 
bom of the soil on which they lived. But was their land of 
origin the middle and lower Nile valley only, or must we extend 
the field of our research to far more southerly regions', and 
pursue them westwards even, into those wide areas, so uncertain 
in their contour, of the Sudan ? The Great Lakes region has 
been considered to be the cradle of the African races, probably 
with reason. A few years ago Henry S. Wellcome discovered 
in the southern Sudan, to the west of the Blue Nile, near 
Sennar, imposing souvenirs of a neolithic civilization on which 
had been superposed the remains of bronze and iron age 
civilizations. Among the Egyptologists who believed in the 
African origin of the Egyptian people we must quote Maspero, 
Naville, and others besides. In their opinion the characters 
of the Egjqitians are the same as those of the races of the 
Libyan mainland bordered by the Mediterranean ; these 
Mediterranean peoples would have moved into Egypt. 

Anthropological research in regard to the Nilotic peoples 
was at first undertaken chiefly by Americans — Nott and 
GUddon*, Morton’, etc. Now that the number of works is 
considerable, is everything quite clear ? Are all our problems 
solved ? Most decidedly not. 

Chamjwllion has given the well-known picture of the 
human races of ancient Egypt after the paintings in the royal 
tombs of Biban el Molflk (The VaUey of the Kings). These 
men, led by the shepherd of the Horus peoples, belonged to 
four distinct families. The first, the nearest to the god, were 
of a dark red colour, well proportioned and with gentle 
physiognomy, slightly aquiline nose, long plaited hair, and 
clothed in white. Legend has given these folk the name of 
Rot-en-ne-rome, the human race, the men par excellence, 
that is to say — the Eg3q)tians. There is no doubt whatever 
about him who comes next ; he belongs to the Negro race 
known under the general name of Nehasi. The next one 
presents a very different aspect : his skin is fresh-coloured, 
verging on yellow ; he is bronzed, with a strongly aquiline 
nose, and a thick black pointed beard, and he wears a short 
garment of many colours. This race bears the name of Aamu 

> OOXCl, p. 328. 

* cucxvm. 

3 OLXVI. Ms. 
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(Asiatics). Finally, the last has the skin colour we call fresh> 
coloured or white-skinned in its most deUcate tint, aiul a 
straight, slightly arched nose, blue eyes, fair or ruddy beard, 
and is very tall and slim ; he is clothed in an undressed bullock- 
hide, a veritable savage, tatooed on different parts of his body ; 
this race is called Tamahu (Europeans),’ 


Thus, if we can coimt on the accuracy of the paintings 
described by ChampoUion, and on the correctness of their 
interpretation, the Eygptian race would have had an aquiline 
nose and red-brown skin. These are not Negro characters. 
On the other hand, the skin-colour will not allow of our 
confounding this type with the clear-skinned Mediterranean 
peoples. The inscription at Biban-el-Moliik shows no hesitation 
in difierentiatingtheEgyptiansfrom the Asiatics and Europeans. 
Therefore, it would seem, research should be directed in two 
directions — ^towards the analysis of skeletal remains — and 
mummies — throughout the entire country, especially of those 
dating from the earliest periods of Egyptian history, and then 
towards seeking whether there still exists in the Nile valley 
and the lands surrounding Egypt any peoples who might be 
recognized as those from whom the ancient Egyptians were 
derived. 

Anthropological and historical research in Egypt has 
aroused so much interest among the savants of the whole 
world that thousands of crania and mummies have been 
extracted from graves and necropoles. Unfortunately a large 
portion of these data are of uncertain date. De Quatrefages 
and Hamy had already drawn attention to this ; “In order to 
get a real knowledge of the ancient Egyptian tjrpe and the 
variations it has undergone throughout the centuries which 
separate the pyramid builders from the reign of Alexander it 
would be necessary to study separately and then to compare 
the large series of specimens taken from the necropoles whose 
date had been arcbaologicalJy established with certainty “. 
Broca attempted such an analysis with human remains properly 
dated by Mariette. And others as well. Among the latest 
anthropologists to have attempted an ethnological synthesis 

* Tamahu is tnutulated “ Libyans " by the authorities of the E«]Ptian 
Dept, of the British Museum. The word for '' mankind " is RorniU. ^rans- 
iator's Note.) 
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of ancient Egypt Ernest Chantre and G. Eliot Smith' must be 
mentioned first and foremost. 

Have the materials recovered always adequately differ- 
entiated the true Egyptians from the ancient subjects of the 
Pharaohs? Did the £g3q}tians, at the beg inning of their 
history, constitute a pure race ? And throughout all the 
subsequent periods, did they make any effort to prevent 
foreign blood from penetrating their veins ? 

A priori we may suppose that the cities of Egypt, thanks 
to their wide-spread renown, must have been cities whose 
tentacles drew to them all the surrounding peoples. The most 
apt among the foreigners — or the more favorired — would rank 
as Egyptians. And did not the histone invasions, at any rate 
the principal ones such as those of the Hyksos and the 
Assyrians, contribute new elements to the breed ? It would 
be necessary to study the morphological characters of the 
conquering races side by side with the Egyptian race properly 
so-called. 

Eur-Asiatic travellers of every period, struck by the 
grandeur of the Nilotic civilization, have left us descriptions 
of the Egyptian physique. Some of them date very far back. 
The year 484 B.c. saw the birth of a man at Halicarnassus in 
Caria whose travels were to revolutionize the mentality of his 
period in many ways. When Herodotus embarked he carried 
ivith him every prospect of success. He was wealthy, well 
educated, and took with him powerful credentials. But he had 
many preconceived ideas. He believed in the modifying 
influence of environment on mankind. Two thousand years 
before Montesquieu or Rousseau he wrote ; " Since the 
Egyptians are tern and bred under a climate that is different 
from all other climates and since the Nile is of very different 
nature from all other rivers, so do their customs and laws differ 
from those of most other nations”. He sojourned a long while 
in Egypt. He it is who first made known the Pygmies. He 
tells how the Ethiopians maintained that Egypt was only a 


‘ Elliot Smith has published a series of anthropological studies on 
the human remains excavated in the course of the Archaeological Survey 
of Nnbia Unfortunately he did not establish all the comparisons that one 
might have hoped for from such a piece of work. Still, his contributions to 
the Report on this survey are a mine of invaluable information from which 
can be extracted just those comparative elements necessary to a synthesis. 

Nevertheless, as I have alreeidy pointed out, there is a crying need 
to-day for an ex^ustive cranioraetncal study which would bring together 
all the data already published, and others still lying in museums uuputdished. 
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colooy, its people awning from that gxeat regkm Iferoe 
which exteiKls east of Khiuium between titM Nile and the 
Atbara. Thus the Sudan would be the pnmitive homeland 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

Those who refuse to admit the autochthony of the 
Egyptians declare that there are no nmnun^ts in Nubia 
earlier than the conquest of that country by the Pharaohs, 
imagining that in this absence of evidence lies the proof of thdr 
assertions. But monumental art was not bom along with the 
Egyptians by a sort of accessory act of spontaneous generation. 
The most ancient uncoffined interments are much earlier than 
the sumptuous tombs. It is rather as though one were to say 
that there had never been any Frenchmen in places where there 
are no Gothic Cathedrals I 

All the elements of one civilization cannot appear at the 
same moment. No people, however civilized, has begun in 
any other way than in a condition of " barbarism." The 
primitive Eg3^tians were probably a pastoral people who 
succeeded a hunting and fishing people. When they had 
finally settled in this geographical area which so generously 
assured them a living, a land so admirably bounded that one 
might search in vain on the map for a more precisely delimitated 
territory, the Egyptians proceeded to the agricultural stage. 
And on this soil whose fertility is still, after thousands of years, 
quoted as a marvel, and in this narrow valley which the 
desert protects against invasions, pacific or warlilce, the 
Egyptian race has gradually created its own civilization. 

How many centuries have flowed by between.this supposed 
setting out from Meroc and the birth of that monumental art 
of which it is demanded that it should prove the existence of 
the Egyptian ? We have absolutely no taowledge. But what 
we can state is that Egypt was peopled thousands of years 
before the " Egyptian monuments ” were thought of. Like 
the rest of Africa, Egypt has its palaeolithic and neolithic 
civilizations.* 

Still, as we mept with traces of these civilizations well 4o 
the south of Eg3q>t properly so-called, and, on the other side 
of the Great Lakes, right into southern Africa, we see no reaaoB 
why the primitive peopling of the Nile valley should not have 
been effected from the south. We say, however, the primitive 
peopling, for Egypt, such as we understand it, was to be bom 

* S«e note «t end of chapter (p. <32). 
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jiitef sosoe tiiousaiids of years' sojourn and after the pajji tiyig of 
muxessive phases of civilisation. Bot whereabouts in the 
southern Nilotic regions shall we find the precise area of this 
autochthony and of this departure ? 

Edouard Naville gave an account to the International 
Congress of Anthropcdogy and Prehistoric Archaeology of 1912 
(held in Geneva)' of his personal recollections of the ^scovery 
oi the palaeolithic Egyptiain civilization by Lenoiinsuit and 
Hamy in 1869. The classical Eg3T>tologists, led by the German, 
Lepsius, were for long to deny to the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley the honour of such a remote antiquity. 

It happened when the Suez Canal was being opened. 
The boats with the invited guests were halted at Luxor. 
Lenoimant and Hamy, with the rest, crossed the ridge 
separating the valley of Bibin el Moltlk from the amphitheatre 
of rocks where the D6r-el-Bahri temple stands, in order to 
visit the Valley of the Kings. “ To do this they followed a 
narrow path much improved since then, as it is the one taken 
by Cook’s tourists. At the top of the hill they stopped, dumb 
with astonishment. They had stumbled upon a work floor of 
flaked flints, stiU intact, such as one frequently saw then on 
the Theban hills. You can imagine that they returned 
triumphant, and on the boat they brought out of their pockets 
all the flints with which they hzid crammed them. The same 
evening we were invited to the Empress’s boat, and I can still 
see Lenormant showing her Imperial Majesty these primitive 
implements, of which similar specimens, he said, were at the 
Mus^ de Saint-Germain Probably I am the only witness 
who can tell of this scene. Those who were there, like the 
poet Ibsen, the painters Fromentin and G 4 r 6 me, the sculptor 
Guillaume, and many others, are no more. Hence I consider 
it to be my duty as an Egyptologist to testify to you that the 
first authentic ^scovery of a stone age in Egypt was due to 
two French savants, MM. Lenormant and Hamy. 

And what, you will say, happened on the next day ? 
Lepsius went off immediately to this work floor, whose exact 
site had been indicated to him, and he too brought back a rich 
harvest — but to draw from it a conclusion diametrically opposed 
to that of the two French savants. He would not admit that 
these flints were other than natural productions. Marietta, 


ar 
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whom we sa,w shortly afterwards, was of the same opinion. 
For the rest, he published his views in several works. The 
following winter Lepsius wrote a long article in the German 
Journal of Egyptology, maintaining that the Theban flints 
differed so greatly from those which had been discovered in 
the graves that it was impossible for him to consider them as 
humanly worked. Lepsius died without changing his opinion ; 
he never believed in an Egyptian stone age ; and to-day, after 
long jrears, his disciple presides over the closing session of a 
Congress of prehistoric archaeology." ’ 

Mariette, wiser than Lepsius, or merely possessed of a 
more scientific ’’ conscience, was not slow to convince himself 
that he had been wrong. He frankly went back on his 
prejudices, amd, feeling in some obscure way all that would 
issue from the study of African prehistory, he announced, in 
1870. at the Institut Egyptien that " stepping aside from the 
known paths of Egyptian archaeology, he was about to begin 
the study of worked flints at Thebes." 

T)Tx>logicalIy, the palaeolithic Egyptian implements appear 
to be very similar to those of Europe. Unfortunately any 
chronological parallelism between the two regions is impossible 
for the moment. In Egypt flaked flints are found on the 
foothills of the two chains encircling the Nile, especially in the 
soil of the Libyan chain. A few finds have been made under 
stratigraphical conditions suggesting that a very great amtiquity 
must be attributed to the objects discovered because they were 
found in alluvia dating from a period anterior to that of the 
drift deposited by the alluvial system of this valley. No 
human skeletal remains dating from the Pleistocene have been 
met with. 

Those implements known as of neolithic period are very 
plentifully represented. There are numerous stations, amd 
some of them occupy large aireas. 

The scattered materiad from work-floors is found over 
dozens of nules — arrow-heads, finely finished blades, knives, 
scrapers, awls, etc., and the hatchets in hard rock characteristic 
of this phaise of industry. In the scrapheaps known as sebakh, 
iriuch the Fellahin exploit as manure, are found neolithic 

* PertMjps priority in this discovery should be accorded to Arcelia, 
the MAcon geologist, who, m the winter of i868>9, found at El Kab at BibAn 
el Moklfc aniaerous dint objects such as blades, nuclei, hammer-stones, a 
scraper of Moustierian t3rpe, etc., on the borders of the desert and the cultivated 
ground. The historians must careful'y verify and compare the dates. 
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incitements mingled with objects in bone and a few copper 
articles. 

It is probable that copper appeared at an earlier stage 
in Egypt than in Europe. In the earth burials Flinders Petrie 
has found crouched skeletons whose grave goods included 
copper and bronze needles side by side with flint tools and 
imperfectly baked pottery.* 

The detailed study of these pnmitive burials is of great 
ethnographic interest. Funerary rites were not always 
identical. The body, which was not in those days subjected 
to the process of mummification, was placed just as it was on 
the ground, or in a jar, or on the skin of some animal. Why 
these variations in rite ? Did this mean that the people were 
different, or that they were different classes of the same 
population ? 

The utilization of flint must have gone on long after the 
neolithic period. The metal ages had begun in Egypt many 
centuries before the use of flint implements was discontinued. 
Certain writers think that the use of such implements was 
maintained up till the 12th dynasty, although, from the fifth 
d3rnasty onwards one sees attempts at the use of iron mingled 
with the copper and bronze objects. 

Before anthropological study had been systematized or 
had been given those exact foundations which we recognize 
to-day, it had often been sought to give a picture of the 
ancient Egyptians. The data at first employed were paintings 
and sculptures. These last, it was said, must have been 
faithful representations of the individual because of the 
religious belief in the double. 

The earliest attempts at characterizing the human form 
gave men oval faces, lips that were very little prominent, and 
short hair.* Statues exist from the third dynasty onwards. 

* This was written prior to Sir Flinders Petrie’s discovery of the new 
Badarlan civilization in 1924 which he characterizes as the " oldest culture 
known " (in the descriptive catalogue of the objects found), and which, 
after the further work in the season 1924-5, he now refers to a definite chrono- 
logical period. Forty-eight skuUs from a pre-Chellian level have also been 
found, and when the anthropological report on these is published there should 
emerge some definite proof of the provenance of the earliest palaeolithic 
culture in ancient Egypt Sir Flinders Petrie has stated that he considers 
the Badacrian civilization to have come from Asia. The recent season’s 
work has revealed, he stated in a lecture describing the recent discoveries, 
that the Baularians had boats, wove linen, ground com, and used bone haupoons 
extensively. (Translator’s Note.) 

* CLXIV. 
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Can we consider them of any use as anthzopologkal documents 
representing not only individuals (we must not foiget that 
smne names were substituted for others on certain statues) 
but as a synthesis of an ethnic type ? It has been said that 
various statues of the first dynasties, the celebrated wooden 
statue of Sheikh el Beled. for example, recall with precision 
the present-day Copt type. 

Such representations may have been perfect ; but a 
naturalist may be forgiven for preferring — and very much 
preferring — ^the anatomical documents themselves to these 
paintings and sculptures. 

From the M«nphite period (which roughly extends from 
4,400 to 3,200) onwards we possess a fair number of human 
remains collected from many places — Neq&da, El Amra, El 
Khosam, Saqqira, etc. The crania recovered show themselves 
to be distinctly dolichocephalic (mean index about 74) and 
mesorrhinian (nasal index of the women, 51.06, slightly higher 
than for the men, 48). Dolichocephaly is a character pointing 
in the Negro direction, but mesorrhiny is not. And by means 
of these anthropological documents Vemeau wais able to reach 
the conclusion that “ we must not go to the north for terms of 
comparison but well to the south and southwest, among the 
Ethiopians and the Fulani, among whom cross-breeding has 
not 3^t caused the ethnic characters of the two old prehistoric 
races of Egypt to disappear entirely.” 

This is the point at which we should remember a certain 
fact. We have already said that it has been sought to estsddish 
filiation between the ancient Egyptians and the Asiatic peoples 
with the aid of ethnographic similarities. And we must not 
lose sight of the fact that Asia, throughout a large portion of 
its territory, is a land of Brachycephals. If the Turki peoples 
are sub-Brachycei^uds, the Kuiris, Armenians, Tajiks and L^urs 
are Brachycephals having high indices (Kurds 86,' Armenians 
85, Tajiks 84.9, Lurs 84.5). These are far removed from the 
characters famished by a study of the Egyptians. It is trae 
that we should add that amidst this great brachycephalic mass 
of Asia we do meet with some dolichocephalic t5rpes, notably 
in the region of the eastern Mediterranean, where the Arabs 
show relatively very long heads*. 

’ A certain number of Kurds are not brachycepbalic, 

* Moreover, all important as it is, cranial morphology must not atone 
be talten into account. To it must be added the (Hber somatologica) and 
descriptive characteristics of which the sum serves to create the race. 
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To this period of civilization, of which Memphis was a 
kind of irradiating centre, the Theban period succeeded. It 
was then — perhaps from the twelfth dynasty onwards — ^that the 
Hyksos invasions took place. " It came to pass, I know not 
how, that God was averse to us, and there came, after a 
surprising manner, men of ignoUe birth out of the eastern 
parts, and had boldness enough to make an expedition into 
our country, and with ease subdued it by force, yet without 
hazarding a battle with them.’*’ Writers admit that during 
this domination, which lasted 500 years, there came to Egypt 
many Syrians and Israelites (what were their anthropological 
characters ?), and the primitive purity of the race was disturbed 
by these invaders. We may add that many of the Pharaohs 
who were great builders of monuments brought into the Nile 
valley large numbers of slaves taken in the neighbouring 
countries of Lib3«i and S5nia. 

If we are to admit the arrival of these various foreigners 
as certain, we still have to find out what these contributions 
represented in numbers, and then what their ethnic influence 
may have been. Many times in the course of this work we 
have maintained the view that we nearly always get a false 
idea of the anthropological value of invasions. Warlike 
irruptions, especially in these remote epochs and in localities 
where communication with the reau could only be kept up with 
difficulty, could be accomplished only by small contingents. 
This numerical weakness itself assured their rapid movement, 
that is to say, their success. The seizure of a country must 
have been much more in the nature of an administrative 
conquest than of a complete ethnic occupation . The subjugated 
peoples remained where they were and accepted the laws of 
the victors ; and thus the anthropological characteristics of 
the conquered region could not have been greatly modified. 
As for slaves, it is not probable that they ever intermarried 
with the Egyptians of those days. 

It would not seem that the ethnic groups which lived side 
by side in Egypt during the Theban period mingled their 
dead. The Ethiopians had their own hypogea, just as the 
Jews and Negroes had. This observation alone would show 
that ethnic intermixture must have been rare. 

* This English version is from Whiston’s translation, p. 789, of the 
lyorAs of Flavius Josephus, Bk. i. Sec. 14, of " Flavius Josephus against 
Apion," in which he quotes from Bk. u of Manetho’s Egyptian History. 
Ediaboigh, (Translator's Note.) 
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EsKavators have found frequent disturbwoe of the 
Egyptian h3qx>gea. and substitutions, which make anthro* 
pological research difficult. Chantre, stud3dng crania of the 
I2th dynasty found that their cephalic index was highly 
dolichocephalic (73.65). A mesofacial face and mesorrhine 
nose were associated with this long skull. The mass of the 
people, however, appeared to be less pure. It has retained to 
a lesser degree the primitive dolichocephalic characters. A 
people's hypogeum of the z8th dynasty has provided a mean 
cephalic index of 76.37. And. which is interesting to note, if 
these crania of the masses of the people still associate the 
mesofacial character with dolichocephaly, the nasal characters 
no longer indicate mesorrhiny but leptorrhiny. Are we to 
conclude from this observation that a certain number of 
individuals with the long nose we so frequently meet in eastern 
Asia' (the Kurds and Armenians, for instance) have been 
intermixed with the Eg5q)tian population ? 

Do the Royal families of this period alwa)^ belong to 
the primitive l^yptian race, as we might suppose at first 
sight ? The royal mummies of the i8th, 19th and 20th 
d)masties enable us to establish a general diagnosis of the ruling 
type. It is relatively tall (mean of i metre 67). Certain kings 
like Thutmosis II, Rameses II, and Rameses III, are very tall. 
The smallest of this series is Thutmosis I, whose height was 
I metre 55. We find further proof that the ruling families of 
the time belong to a tall race in that the estimated stature of 
the queen Nofritari, of the i8th dynasty, was i metre 64, 
which is relatively very tall for a woman. As to the cranial 
measurement relations, they always indicate long heads. 

Numerous crania were exhumed from the Theban 
necropoles. Broca had already examined a large series dating 
from this period. The illustrious anthropologist found a memi 
cephalic index of about 74 from 40 crania from the necropolis 
at Dira' Abu’l-negga (iith djmasty), showing dolichocephaly 
(male skulls 74.20, female 74.62) and a leptorrhine nasal 
index (mean index of 46). The same writer, examining the 
skeletal contents of the people's hypogeum at Qumeh, belonging 
to a much later epo^ (i8th dynasty), remarks that the 
cephalic index has not varied (mean, 74) ; which was later 
confirmed by Chantre with a series of 35 crania (mean index, 

* But these long-oosed Asiatics ought also to be Oolichocephal* I 
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73,62). But if, since the iith djnaasty, the ceph^ index has 
remained veiy neariy the same, the nasal index, on the contraiy , 
has somewhat changed. P^itively leptoirhine, it has 
become mesorrhine at Qumeh. 

The variety seen in the nasal index tables for this period 
seems to indicate that the Nile valley did not contain one human 
type only. The ethnic groups who lived side by side were 
dolichocephalic, but one of them had a nose relatively much 
broader than the other. Chantre thought that this last 
human t3T)e should be approximated to the present-day 
Barabra.* 

That Egypt in the period of the New Empire showed a 
larger number of different groups than hitherto need not 
surprise us. Was this not one of the most disturbed periods 
of her history ? Was it not at this time that Amosis I 
espoused an Ethiopian woman in order to increase his power 
in the southeast of Africa ? And did he not make use of the 
strong arms of numerous Syrian and Israelitish immigrants 
to restore the Empire materially ? 

The Egyptians themselves were now to begin a series of 
conquests in all directions. The Egyptian legions, says 
Masp^ro, “ took the road to Asia that the remnants of the 
Hyksos had opened for them and had never forgotten. Hence- 
forth, from the sources of the White Nile to the source of the 
Euphrates, and throughout Syria, it was continual victory and 
conquest.” It would be somewhat surprising, despite all the 
reservations we may make on this point, if there did not result 
from these political and social movements some changes in the 
ethnic physiognomy of Egypt. 

If the contributions of fresh blood came from those regions 
in which the birth of the Egyptian people may have taken place, 
that is to say, in the provinces of the Upper Nile peopled by 
non-Nigritic races (Nubians and Ethiopians), they would not 
lead to modifications in the ph5^ical aspect of the people. But 
if they came from Asia, especially from the northern regions, 
from upper Mesopotamia, then we ought to be able to make 

’ Sir Flinders Petrie, describing the results of the excavations of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt at Qau in 1924. at the exhibition, 
held at University College, of the antiquities found there, states in the Catal- 
ogue : " The second discovery is that the princes of Qua were of Galla origin, 
and were the ancestors of the izth dynasty (The Gallas represent the 
purest Ethiopian type, the Barabra a mixture of Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
Fellahin, and Arabs. Deniker, LVIl. pp. 435 and 43S, English translation.) 
(Tmisiatot's Note.) 
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them out, partkularly by changes in the ce^ialic hidex whkh 
wouM cease to preserve its dolichocephalic character. 

The Saite period seems to have been even more disturbed 
tium the Theban. And we ought to be able the more easily 
to discover ethnic intermixture. There is a poverty in 
mummies of exalted Egyptian personages in the relevant 
anthropological docum^tation. which, however, is rich in 
material derived from the more popular levels of society. Of 
the two queens of the 21st dsmasty measured by Chantre, 
Anhapu appears to have been a small woman (i metre 47), 
and much less dolichocephalic (cephalic index of 78.33) than 
her ro3ral predecessors, male or female, whereas with Henttoui 
we get back to the familiar type. 

The general tall stature of the important personages of 
this, as of the preceding period, is remarkable. There are, 
however, exceptions. The Memphite noble, Hor Su, of the 
26th d5masty, is only i metre 58, and the keeper of the lake 
of the Ammon Kaif-Zart temple is still smaller (i metre 55). 
If such tall stature appears to have been the appanage of the 
greater part of the representatives of the royal families and 
higher functionaries, was it also characteristic of the other 
inhabitants of E^gypt ? 

It is difficult to claim that it was when we see that even 
the priests of Ammon, discovered at Der-el-Bahri by Gr^baut 
in i8gi, had only a mean stature of under i metre 62. We 
may say that the cranial morphology of these people appears 
in several instances to be exceptional, since it shows a highly 
accentuated brachycephalic, character (index exceeding 86), 
hitherto unknown, and that the same group presents a mean 
cephalic index of much higher value (80.64) than any hitherto 
indicated. It is more than probable that these priests of 
Ammon did not belong to the Egyptian race. Maybe they 
npresented a scheming policy wbicb had placed men who wete 
strangers in the land at the head of the Church ? 

The h5qx>gea at Qumeh and I>4r-el-Bahri have provided 
numerous seri^ of crania whc»e cephalic indices remain low 
and closely approximate to those furnished by the earlier 
dynasties. Still, the necropolis of Heliopolis, dating from 
the end of the Saite period, shows a considerable rise in the 
cephalic index. Were these different necropoles used as the 
rep<xsitories of the dead of different ethnic stocks ? 

The wheel of time, however, never ceases turning. Once 
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again the history of the Nile valley records a transformation. 
In 330 Alexander conquered Egypt. 

It would seem pretty c^ain that the Greek domination 
was merely a military and administrative seizure of the 
country. Greece had not at her dbposal a sufficient number 
of inhabitants to transform her military conquests into genuine 
colonization. The conquered lands became, in the terminology 
of the geographers, colonies of exploitation. The Greeks, 
moreover, seemed to have admirably understood how to 
conduct themselves in Egypt. Instead of imposing their own 
civilization they accepted that of the vanquished. They 
developed the country without straining or altering its 
ethnographic character. The Ptolemies, in entering the 
current of Egyptian affairs, were content to take only the first 
places in the country. To some extent it is what we see happen 
to-day with the British in India — and also in Egypt. 

Eg5q)tian civilization, properly so-called, flourished ex- 
ceedingly in this environment free from all ethnic compression, 
and it reached out afresh very far to the south. Just as in 
•the most distant periods of their history, the Egyptians 
preserved their ethnic physiognomy. The Ptolemies ruled 
over men who had descended in direct line from the Theban 
people who themselves were the great-great-grandchildren of 
the earliest Memphite population. Despite its conquest, the 
Nile valley still contained between its two parallel mountain 
chains the same anthropological body with the addition of a 
few impurities. 

There is a geographical doctrine which teaches that the 
Nile valley is immutable, that it quickly absorbs all the human 
contributions brought to it, no matter whence they come, and 
that it reduces them all to uniformity. Has anyone been able 
to show us this reducing mechanism ? Is not such a doctrine 

merely an easy way of getting out of a difficulty? Would it 
not be more correct to say that Egypt only rarely received any 
human contributions whose characters were at variance with 
those of its own inhabitants ? 

When real " ethnic strangers ” do come to Eg3q}t they 
most decidedly preserve their own particular morphological 
characters ; they remain more or less pure according to the 
social position these newcomers occupy. Such social position 
may either forbid or allow of ethnic intermixture, according 
to the laws of the groups concerned. 
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Do w see the twentieth century Egyptians mmgMivp with 
their British administrative officials ? 

In the introduction to this chapter we said that the Asiatic 
origin of the Egyptians, once looked upon with high favour, 
has gradually lost many of its defenders. But although the 
g^t majority of writers to-day favour an African ori^ for 
the t^iyptian race, they do not agree among themselves as to 
the locality of its birthplace. Flinders Petrie saw Libyans 
in the ancient Egyptians. That is possible. But before 
asserting it i^sitively we must definitely find out what were the 
anthropological characters of these Libyans. We still know 
too little of the prehistoric civilizations of North Africa to be 
able to compare them with those that evolved parallel with 
them in ancient Egypt. 

And then, and this is the main point, we do not yet know 
the anthropological characters of the Libyan people who were 
contemporaneous with the ancient Egyptians, the neolithic 
Egyptians in jjarticular. We know nothing at all, even, of 
the anthropology of the Numidians of Masinissa. And so long 
as we are not in possession of this documentation it is better 
not to be too venturesome. 

Further, is it really necessary to go to the Libyans? 
Did not palaeolithic civilization flourish in southern and eastern 
Africa ? And, by way of explaining the appearance of metals, 
are we not also aware of the frequency of copper in the Great 
Lakes region and of the extent of the knowledge of iron among 
the Blacks both now and formerly ? Why always invoke 
Mediterranean influences when the upper Nile area itself can 
provide all the material elements of primitive civilization ?' 

Whatever knowledge the future may have in store, it 
seems to us that a sane logic would lead us to seek whether 
the people who inhabit the banks of the Nile to-day can be 
morphologically related to the peoples of ancient Egypt. 
Why may not the present-day Egyptians simply be the 


• Professor Elliot Smith is also of opinion that the Ijbyans need not be 
invoked to explain the origin of the Egy^ians. " Thus the new ImowIedM 
recently extracted from the graveyards of Nubia has made it abundantly 
clear that during the fourth millenium B.C. there must have been a series 
of kindred peopW, scattered along the Nile like beads upon a string, extending 
lar away to the South of Egypt, even unto the land of the Negro. As 
h^ypt’s power became consolidated and she entered upon her career of 
abounding prosperity, these southern communities mowd northward one 
Iqf one. and so came within the ken of the student working on the soudieni 
pention of Egypt." G. 01iot Smith, Tht Ancient Egyptiant, p. 76. 
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descendants of the Egyptians of former days, of the ^[yptians 
from time everlasting, such as we have always pictured 
them ? 

Before passing on to this comparative examination, I 
would wish to place before the reader the morphological and 
descriptive diagnosis of the ancient Egyptians as established 
by the documentation furnished by art. Chantre, who has 
collected the data given by earlier writers such as Maspdro, 
Hamy, Virchow, etc., points out the presence of two synthetic 
types, of which one is refined and the other coarse, and whose 
respective physiognomy may be expressed by the following 
features : 

The refined type " is tall and slim, with a proud and 
imperious deportment. His shoulders were broad, his chest 
full, his arms sinewy, his hands long and delicate, his hips 
slender and his limbs spare, the anatomy of his knees and the 
muscles of the calf standing out under the skin ; his feet were 
long and slender, with a low instep, and they were flattened 
at the extremity by the habit of going bare-foot. The head is 
relatively short, the face oval , the forehead slightly retreating ; 
the eyes are large, and the cheekbones not very prominent, the 
nose is substantial, and straight or slightly aquiline ; the mouth 
is large with full, well defined lips ; the teeth are small and 
even, well-set and in good condition ; the ears are high. The 
skin, white at birth, tans more or less rapidly according to the 
exposure to the sun and hence according to locality. The men 
were generally represented as red in colour ; the women, less 
exposed to the strong sun, were painted yellow in the pictures, 
the tint being lighter according as they belonged to a higher 
class aind came from the south or from the delta. Their hair 
tended to wave or even curl in ringlets, especially in the south, 
without ever becoming the wool of the Negro. The hair on 
the face was scanty and wais never thick except on the chin. 

" The second, a more vulgar t5pe, but less frequent, was 
thick-set, stumpy, and heavy. The chest and shoulders are 
broader in proportion to the loins, there was an ugly and 
obvious dbproportion between the upper and lower part of the 
body. The loins are narrow and the legs slim. The head is 
long, slightly compressed in a backward direction and flattened 
at the top ; the face is longer than in the refined type and 
frequently somewhat prognathous. The nose is straight, or 
slightly concave and short with wide, open nostrils ; the eyes 
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are small and smuetimes a little narrow ; the cheeks are round, 
the chin square and the lips thick but not everted. The 
features of this typte are in general coarse, as if they luul been 
rou^-heMm.” 

We must point out before we go any further that such 
descriptions must always be accepted with reserve. We do 
not know how far the artist himself is responsible for the 
t5rpical character of these representations. We must alwa 3 r 5 
be extremely cautious in making use of artistic documents 
for scientific ends. It would be easy to cite large errors in 
certain representations — even modern ones— committed in 
all good faith. 

This said, we may state that on certain points there exist 
sufficiently sharp divergencies between these descriptions and 
the morphological reality represented by mummies and 
skeletons. As regards the finer type, the relatively short 
head shown in the paintings does not correspond with the 
actuality. Remember the characteristic dolichocephaly of 
the Egyptians ! And is not the white skin rather more white 
than is natural ? Has its p>aIor not a symbolic meaning, 
representative of aristocracy ? As for the indicated difference 
in stature between the two types, the best thing we can do is 
to disregard it. 

* 

« * 

We will now pass on to examine the people who still 
inhabit the Nile valley or its immediate neighbourhood to-day. ‘ 
We shall naturally leave on one side the groups who belong 
neither to Africa nor Asia, and in whom it would be vain to 
seek the ancestors of the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians have not left Egypt since the fall of the 
last Pharaohs. Where should we find any trace of such an 
exodus ? But we must discriminate at once between the 
people of present-day Egypt. We know that the ancient 
£g3^tians were dolichocephals and that they were of rather 
tall stature. Therefore it is to human groups possessing sudi 
characters that we must turn our regard. 

If we first consider the Asiatics — we do not thereby follow 
the writers who sought the very origin of the Egyptians among 
these folk— we must resolutely eliminate several brachy- 
cepbalic or sub-brachycephalic groups dwelling in the Nile 
> xun. p. 147- 
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valief fjonmeoyer as relatively unimportant colonies) such as 
Turlcs, Atmeniaas, etc. Remain, among those who are geo> 
graphically nearest to the Egyptians, the Beduin Arabs, the 
Syrians, and the Jews. It is certain that the resemblance 
between such and such a Mesopotamian facies and this or that 
royal mummy is as close as that between two drops of water. 
But resemldance does not bespeak relationship. We shall 
return to this again directly. In the meantime let us see what 
are the characters of the present-day Egyptians, the Copts 
and the Fellahin. 

The 650,000 Copts who inhabit Egypt, especially numerous 
in the upper Nile valley, and many of whose ethnographic 
features must go back to a very remote antiquity, are men 
slightly over the mean height (i metre 66) among whom tall 
stature is far from being rare. They are dolichocephals (mean 
index, 75.40). They include among them a certain proportion 
of brachycephalic t5rpes (about 6.5 percent.).' 

The Copt face is relatively short ; the straight nose, with 
its rounded extremity, shows great variety in its size relations. 
The hair and eyes of the Copts are brown, the hair being frizzy 
or curly, the lips are full ; the colour of the skin ranges from 
dull white to brown, but the darker shades appear to correspond 
to latitude and to be due to climate, hence to a temporary 
influence. 

As to the Fellahin, they represent the greater part of. 
the Eg}rptian population — three-fourths of it. These peasants 
accepted Islam at the time of the Musulman conquest. In 
this connection it has been said that the FeUahin must have 
lost their ethnic characters on contact with the Arabs. But 
why ? 

Travellers and savants have often described the Fellahin, 
At the time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt Joneud 
indicated the stature above the average, long body, broad 
shoulders and chest, and rather slender legs without much 
calf, etc., of this population. Are we not sensible in such a 
description of the influence of Egyptian j>ainting and sculpture, 
and the desire to associate the ^aracters of the living popula- 
tion with those of the earliest occupaints of the soil as represented 
by their monuments ? 

’ To explain this intrusion we may at once recall that there have been , 
at given moments in ancient Egyptian history, after foreign intermixtiirc, 
indlMS tendiM to bracfaycephaly, notably in periods of the later dyiias,tie.s. 
Many of the 'fteban Icings, even, had mesaticephalic indices. 
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A few seriesr— generally small—of Fellafaia cnuiia (Morton, 
de Quatrefages and Kamy, Virchow, Schmidt, etc.) have 
been examined. The cef^alu: indices, alwa}^ relatively low, 
varied according to the provenance of the crania. Sometimes 
the Fellahin (the poor are often less difficult in such matters 
than other folk) have allowed elements from Black Africa to 
penetrate among them. Schmidt notices Negroid specimens 
among the Fellahin crania he examined in Cairo. Extensive 
craniometrical study is still — ^we might say is especially — 
essential to-day. 

Chantre, who measured numerous living Fellahin, gives 
them the mean height of i metre 68 (a little over that of the 
Copts) ; a mean cephalic index of 75.53, which represents a 
high degree of doUchocephaly (the hyperdolichocephaly of 
Deniker's classification). Of the individuals examined 87 per 
cent, are dolichocephalic and sub-dolichocephalic. About 
10 per cent, have an index reaching and exceeding 80. The 
most frequent indices are those coming between 73 and 76. 
According to their nasal index the Fellahin are mesorrhinians 
(index of 77.77, the same as that of the Copts — 77.59). Their 
hair, which is never either woolly or crisp, but often curly or 
frizzy, is a rather dark brown, like their eyes. The Fellahin 
nose is straight, sometimes aquiline. 

Henceforward the Copts and Fellahin, two limbs of a 
single ethnological body, split up for religions and social 
reasons, appear to us to be capable of representing in these 
days the anthropological image of the ancient Egyptians. 

But let us go a little further in our desire to find out 
exactly what this image was, and turn, not to the Sudanese 
Negroes who are numerous in the Nile valley and whose 
influence in the ethnological past of Egypt appears to have been 
jnacticaUy nil, but to the Beduin Arabs, and to the peoples 
nffiom we may conceive to have influenced the ancient 
Egyptian race — ^the Bejas and the Bishari. The Arabs are 
numerous in Egypt, After their conquest (640) they were 
masters of the country for 600 years. And despite the fact 
that the usurpation of the Maunelukes and the Turkish conquest 
deprived them of political preponderance, " they have never- 
th^ess continued to be the chief portion of the population in 
intelligence and ability. It has even been possible to say 
that the whole of Egypt is Arab.” 

What are the anthropological characters of these Arabs ? 
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Th€ir stature is generally above the mean. The height 
of six nomadic Arab tribes studied by Chantre was i metre 68. 
The cephalic index of these six tribes was dolichocephalic. 
The general mean was 73.96, indicating an even higher degree 
of dolichocej^aly than that of the Copts and Fellahin. The 
nasal index ever5rwhere showed mesorrhiny. The statement of 
these characters permitted Chantre to publish the following 
conclusions : The Egyptian Beduin (apart from the AuI4d 
'Arab of the Fayyftm) present close affinities with the Fellahin 
and the Copts, as also with the Berbers of the Gab^s and 
Kroumirie regions. 

If the Beduin resemble the Fellahin and the Copts, these 
resemble the ancient Egyptians. Can we class these people 
of the past and the present together and consider that they 
represent two stages in the history of a large Afro-Asiatic 
ethnic group ? Do the Beduin Arabs of Arabia and Syria 
still occupy the territory of their prehistoric ancestors as the 
Copts and Fellahin do in Egypt ? In giving an affirmative 
answer we have to admit that there did at one time exist in 
the eastern angle of the Mediterranean and on either side of 
the Red Sea a tall dolichocephalic people of whom one con- 
tingent — that which occupied the Nile valley — created the 
great Egyirtian civilization, whilst their racial brethren, for 
reasons unknown, retained their early traditions and even 
fought against them. And why can such an hypothesis not 
be envisaged ? Do we not know of equally homogeneous 
groups of whom only one portion — sometimes a very small 
portion — created certain phases of civilization ? 

Among the human groups of a lower civilization belonging, 
grosso modo, to the same race, all did not evolve in the same 
manner. We have many examples of this among the Nigritic 
peoples without going outside Africa. And among the human 
groups of higher civilization we can certainly see the same 
thing happening. The various contingents of the Mediterranean 
race did not everjwhere evolve in the same way at the same 
time ; nor did those of the Celtic race, and many others along 
with them. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
to go beyond hypothesis. When the Arab burials of the most 
distant historic periods supply us with the skeletons of these 
old-time Arabs, we shall be able to put forward more positive 
conclusions. 
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To be complete, should we perhaps ai^iroxiinate to the 
above three ethnic grcmps ctmsideied as possil^ ancestors ol 
the Egyptians, certain Nubians such as the Barabra ? 

Until Chantre began his researches in the Nile valley the 
anthropometric and descriptive character of the Nubians 
were among the least known.' A few small series studied 
here and there in Paris, Berlin and Geneva had shown their 
dolichocephaiy, and their relatively tall stature. 

These Beja, Bishari and Barabra, indeed, are handsome 
races for whom the ancient Egyptians would have no cause 
to blush if we were to approximate one to the other with a view 
of proving filiation. 

But is such a filiation legitimate ? If we are only to 
consider anthropometrical characters there is at first sight 
nothing against the ancient Egyptians and the Bishari or the 
Barabra of the same period being closely related. And we 
need not relinquish such a relationship merely because the 
Pharaohs fought against them. 

These Nubians came of a noble race. And many Europeans 
might envy the refinement and distinction of their features, 
the smallness of their hands and feet, the beautiful colour of 
their skin, their slim height, and their straight noses. They 
have nothing of the Negro about them, neither prognathism, 
nor platyrrhiny, nor the Negro type of hair, save when they 
are intermixed with the Sudanese. Perhaps the Barabra are 
a little taller than the Bishari ? 

Why is it that the various writers who have examined 
them have not dared, despite the finding of multiple resem- 
blances, to rdate them to the ancient Egyptians ? We find 
hesitation in their conclusions, after they have recalled the 
suppositions of filiation put forward by Champollion and some 
other £g}q>tologists. Is it because they are disturbed by the 
too wide difference between the civilizations ? Timidly they 
agree that *' traces ” of this people aj^ared at different times, 
notably in the Memphite period, and in different places, 
particularly in Upper Egypt. 

But are not the nomadic Arabs of to-day the descendants 
of those wlio knew the great Arab civilization, the successors 
of the mathematicians and astronomers and of the builders of 
the Alhambra ? 


' kua, p. 333. 
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I S there any region on earth the first pages of whose history 
has been traversed by more unlikely guesses — guesses 
masquerading in scientific garb and guesses springing straight 
from the imagination — than the American continent ! Has 
there ever been any human group whose ethnic origins have 
given rise to greater controversy, even in our own times, than 
the natives of America ? 

Hardly had the New World been discovered and the earliest 
indications relating to its native population reached Spain 
than the savants (?) set to work to draw up genealogical tables 
for the folk of whose existence they had just heard. With a 
total absence of any critical sense (although elements of 
comparison did exist in those days) the most unexpected 
filiations were established for these new-comers in the world's 
family. 

At first, since scientific liberty did not exist and since 
death by burning at the stake of the Inquisition awaited anyone 
who had the audacity to claim that these Indians, so different 
from the European Whites, were of different stock, all were 
resolute monogenists. Had not St. Augustine said that 
“ none of the faithful could ever doubt that all mankind, 
whatever their colour, stature, voice, proportions or other 
natural characters, had sprung from the same protoplasm ” ? 

Need we be surprised at such an attitude ? Was not the 
Church still all-powerful and all-knowing at the beguming of 
the sixteenth century ? Did not a pope decree in 1512 that 
the natives discovered in America had descended, like other 
men, from Adam and Eve ? I am aware that a few years 
later, in 1520, the Swiss Paracelsus made a vigorous protest 
with great courage. “ We cannot admit," he said, " that 
the inhabitants of the recently discovered islands [America] 
w?e the sons of Adam, or that they are of the same flesh and 
blood as ourselves. Moses was a theologian, not a physician. 
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No f^}rsicia]i of oxtr daj's can admit the creation as described 
by Moses ; he cannot accept it on faith and he can only put 
tus trust in evidence and on the testimony of experience." 
But these were lone voices crying in the wilderness and they 
were immediately stifled. In 1574 a Spanish writer, Arius 
Montanus, seeking " scientific precision ” in the Scriptures 
alone, explained how America was primitively peopled " by 
the sons of Joctan, great grandsons of Shem, of whom one, 
Seba, colonized China, and another,' Ophir, went first to the 
northwe.st of the New World and then down as far as Peru, 
whilst the third, Jubal, went to Brazil.”' Such guesses, 
extravagant as they are, have not yet, alas ! been altogether 
banished from our horizon®. 

In a work which Vignaud considers ” indispensable for a 
knowledge of the early views on the origin of the Indians,” 
Gregorio Garcia, living in Peru in the sixteenth century, 
manifests a belief that the peopling of America was effected 
by the Jews. And I can retail arguments by the thousand as 
invoked by this immature ethnologist, such as that the 
Indians are cowards : so are the Jews ; they — and this caps 
everything — are not grateful to the Spaniards for all that 
they have done for them — ^no more are the Jews ! Grateful 
for the most abominable massacres ever placed on record 
and of which they were the victims ? Dear, kind Gregorio 
Garcia ! 

The Phoenicians, likewise, had a great vogue in the tale 
of the primitive peopling of America. The fact that they were 
mariners, very doughty mariners, necessarily involved their 
circumnavi^tion of the globe. And it is not only the early 
writers (it must be said in excuse for them that they were very 
imperfectly informed) who uphold such extravagant h}TX>- 
thes^ ; many of our own contemporaries have gone back to 
this line of argument. 

Among all these guesses that of a Syrio-Palestinian origin 
has been received with the greatest S5nnpathy. We have 
already had the great-grandsons of Shem, the Jews in ^neral, 
and the Phoenicians. Now we have to add to this list 
the Canaanites expelled by Joshua — the ten tribes of 
Israel. 

Later on the search went a little further than the Biblical 

> OOLXIX. p. I. 

* OOXXV, p. 190. 
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lancb — ^though always in Asia. And it was imagined that it 
was the Carian-Turanians, expatriated en masse in the eighth 
century, who were carried by ocean currents first to the Antilles 
and then to the Amazon v^e}^. 

Then in 1380 one of the naval squadrons of the great 
Tatar conqueror, Kubla Khan, which sailed to invade Japan, 
was wrecked on the western coast of South America. The 
shipwrecked mariners thereupon, through some unspecified 
turn of the wheel of fortune, founded the Empire of 
Peru ! 

It is not so long since Elliot Smith and his school, following 
up the geographical distribution of a large number of beliefs, 
customs and technical processes, concluded, by analogy, that 
the pre-Columbian American civilization was derived from the 
Nile valley.' There would be no purpose in adding to this 
list, whose contents are so fantastic, the hypothetical Atlantes 
which are so much in fashion to-day. 

We see that Asia is almost alone in being invoked to 
explain the peopling of America. The greater part of Africa 
as we know it must naturally be eliminated because of the very 
colour of the majority of its inhabitants . Yet , St Augustine has 
said — ! The American “ Reds ” had to have relationships 
sought for them — since the monogenist theory demanded it — 
if not among the Black, at least among the Yellows ! The 
American natives had every chance of sharing their descent 
with the Asiatics ! 

This hypothesis of an Asiatic origin, stripped of all its 
old-time fantasies (need we recall the fact that the Maya 
calendar has been attributed to an Asiatic contact ?) is taking 
shape again to-day ; but based on different grounds. Those 
who seek to discover the ancestors of the Americans no longer 
turn their eyes to Syria and Palestine, but, as we shall shortly 
see, to Siberia. 

We must first stress one point which is of importance ; certain 
Americanists have maintained that there are resemblances — 
some have said identity — ^between all the natives of America. 
" Those who have had a close view of one Indian have seen 
them all ; indeed, despite the slight difference sometimes to 

* See Th» Influence of Ancient Egyptian Ciinlieation in the East and 
in America, t9l6, and Elephants and Archaologists, both by G Elliot Smith, 
l^don, 1934 ; The Children of the Sun, W, J. Perry, London, 1933, and 
The Growth of Civtlisation, W. J. Perry, London, 1934, p. 99 ff> for elabor- 
ation of this theory. (Translator's Note.) 
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be seen between th^, they preserve a gei^ral lesembiami^ 
which strikes the observer and which leaves no room for doubt 
that they belong to the same race. ... It must be added 
that mentally, if one may so express it. they are all the 
Scune."* And such variety as, in spite of everything, one 
does observe and as one is forced to observe, among the 
natives of the different regions of America, is attributed to 
the influence of environment which fashions some after one 
manner and others after another. Is not this, after all, to 
reduce the proUem to too great a simpklicity ? It is certain 
that the American natives do not resemble one another any 
more to-day than they did in the past. 

If, then, the American natives have not all sprung from 
the same Asiatic stocks — as is asserted — ^we must necessarily 
fall back on the problem of autochthony which does not of 
itself solve the question. And here we come up against the 
controversial hypotheses for and against the existence of 
fossil Man in America. 

We know what lively discussion the work of Ameghino 
stimulated everywhere. The Argentine palaeontologist thought 
that in his native land were to be found the earliest human or 
prehuman remains in the whole world. But we also know that 
to-day most geologists and paIa»ntologists — European and 
American alike — do not follow Ameghino 's lead. What may 
be said is that the American Quaternary is far from having 
been fully studied, especially in South America, and that we 
must still be very reserved in regard to any conclusions on the 
subject of the autochthony of the American natives. Moreover, 
if Ameghino has given too great an antiquity to the origin of 
the South American Indians, he was not alone in holding that 
American fossil Man exists — a large number of writers give 
him an antiquity going back to the glacial periods. Boule 
himself, whose caution in this matter is extreme, has accepted 
American man as of pleistocene age. 

This high antiquity, if it is finally established, in no way 
prevents us hum believing in the Asiatic theory. Though it 
has to be demonstrated that the first men in Asia were earlier 
then the first men in America, or else to be conceded that the 
earliest inhabitants of the New World became extinct — as 
early as fdeistocene times ? — and were then replaced (but 
when ?) by Asiatics. Any parallelism between the faunas 

> oounx. p. 17. 
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•ndindiistries of the two countries is far frolb, . 

in aa3r<ri the pletstocene periods.* ■'**»< admissible 

The problem of the American races is nowhere near'ot^ 
solved. It is wie of the most difficult there is. How, for 
examine, are we to postulate links capable of uniting the 
present-day brachycef^ic peoples of a great part of Central 
and South America with the long-headed prehistoric population 
which even the early excavations revealed to us ? The Lagoa 
Santa race is highly dolichocephalic and the skull is high in 
the dome. It presents, moreover, a marked prognathism. 
According to Lund the race of men that lived in that part of 
the world was in general type the same from its oldest antiquity 
as that which inhabited it at the time of the European discovery 
of America. 

Did there really exist in America from a very early epoch, 
difficult to specify with regard to its most distant date, two 
human groups characterized by the two extremes of cephalic 
type living side by side ? That is what would appear to result 
from present-day research. Did these two races arrive 
together in the New World ? If not. which is the earlier of the 
two ? Up to date it is impossible to give any answer. 

The data we possess concerning the contemporary native 
peoples of America show us different ethnic types — contrary 
to Vignaud's belief. 

In South America the middle east seems to have preserved 
the ancient Lagoa Santa dolichocephalic cranial form. 

As reg&rds brachycephaly, it shows itself in the west when 
we leave the Atlantic coast, and increases in proportion to 
our westering. This is especially noticeable for the long wide 
strip of territory stretching from Pernambuco State to the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, and Ripley indicated it in his map. 

The great belt of the Cordilleras is occupied as a whole, 
with considerable extensions in an easterly direction, hy a 
mesaticephalic and brach3TCephalic population. These people 
appear to be distributed in Central America and Mexico, where 
they are in the majority, with the exception of the area 
surrounding the Californian gulf. 

* This seeUng for a relationship between American native* and certain 

peaces of Asia, no longer based, as we have seen above, on chimeras, but 
on scientific prolMbUities, was not a thing of 3 resteiday, De Quatrefages 
finnly believ^ in such a relationship. He even adi^tted a very early 
derivarion, since he thought that the Yellow People came into America 
from f^atetnary times, and reached the Pampas. COIX, p. 8a. 
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.^tfrica presents less regularity as regards its 
-‘^tributfon. If we except the stretches to the north 
ii^’fiudson Bay and those which, more to the west, run 
along the Arctic borders of the northern continent — ^vast, 
ill-favoured expanses over which the long-headed Innuits 
wander — the remainder is inhabited by peoples whose 
cephalic characters tend towards if they do not clearly attain 
brachycei^aly. 

If we seek to associate other morphological points with 
head-form — stature, for example — we at once find that these 
ethnic groups which we were led to expect, merely from their 
cephalic characters, would be homogeneous, are, in fact, 
broken up. None but the Arctic aborigines, those furthest 
from the Bering Straits, keep their place in the ranks which 
ph)^ical conformation assigns to them. 

The western portion of North America in which we should 
expect to find a solid brachycephalic block appears to associate 
its round heads with long b^ies. But have investigations 
been pushed with sufficient completeness to enable us to 
assert this ? If this morphological association of tall stature 
with brachycephaly is substantiated it will contradict the 
suppositions we put forward on the subject of an Asiatic peopling 
of North America. As a matter of fact, when we cross the 
waters of the Bering Straits and the Gulf of Okhotsk and land 
on the Siberian shore, we meet smaller people. The Chukchis, 
in whom it has long been sought to find a reproduction of the 
American natives, are not tall, nor are the Yukaghirs, who, 
however, do appear to be taller. The true Chukchis dwell 
to-day on the frozen lands which stretch from the Arctic shores 
to rile Anadyr river. But it appears that in former times 
their habitat was much more to the west, in the districts 
north of Verkhoyansk. Long maintained pressure by the 
Lena Cossacks has driven them across the Yukaghir country 
to concentrate in the territory which forms a sort of cul-de-sac 
surrounded the waters of the Bering Straits. 

We know that in 1912 Hrdliika, head of the Anthro- 
pological Service of the United States, who wiriied to study 
this question of Asiatic and American relationships on the 
spot, went all over northern Siberia with a view of examining 
the autochthonous population there. He found, he said more 
than he expected. A partisan of the theories of Brinton, 
Holmes and others, he met in many parts of North Asia with 
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confiniuiticffii of the congenetic suppc^itions oi these anthro- 
pologists in regard to the ethnic groups of the two continents. 
He recognized along the course of the Yenisei, in particular, 
types among the survivors of the early aboriginal peoples that 
were identical with those of the American natives — ^the same 
skin colour, the same smooth black hair. He found mental 
identities even. This observation should be noted, coining 
from a savant like Hrdli£ka, accustomed to measure the 
physical characters of Man, and whose descriptions are not 
disturbed by other than scientific considerations. 

It is quite possible that some of the American natives 
may be the descendants of some of the Asiatic natives of 
central and northern Siberia. But have we the right to extend 
this conclusion so as to embrace all the natives of America ? 

I do not think we have, not by any manner of means, for 
the reasons given further back. Once again, the problem will 
not be solved until we can set identic discoveries in America 
and Asia side by side — ^identic as regards the data compared 
and identic with regard to the quaternary horizons from which 
these data are obtained. 

To compare the present-day population is certainly 
interesting work. But in my opinion such work remains 
altogether inadequate in so far as it is not supplemented by an 
accurate knowledge of the primitive peoples. Let us bide 
our time till the question of American fossil Man — in both the 
Americas — ^has made further progress, and until physical 
anthropological studies in America and Asia are somewhat 
more numerous, before we venture to be positive about 
anything. 

It is probable, moreover, even in these Ameiico-Asiatic 
r^ons whose physical conditions rendered them so unfavour- 
able to human life that possession of them can hardly have 
been disputed, that ethnic intermixture occurred in former 
times. Not a single series so far studied is pure. All of them 
demonstrate complex agglomerations, whether in respect of 
stature, head and facial form, or colour of skin. Even the 
Hyperboreans — the best protected agciinst cross-breeding — 
manifest dissimilar origins in both continents. And do not 
let us father these differences on to the different environments 
in which these peoples evolved. Here, too, such recourse to 
mesology would have little weight because it is altogether too 
facile. 
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Tlirousiioiit the great extent of the two Arnicas the 
autodithoaous Amerkans created no great dvilixations. North 
America least of alL 

A scientific philosopha- might well inquire into the cause 
of these so different conditions of afifeirs. Those who are never 
at a loss for an answer to the most tantalizing questirms will 
call to their aid differences in climate : they will a^ert that 
the wide stretches of the North American prairies and those 
of the Argentine pampas, where concentrations of population 
are alike more difficult to accomplish and less necessary, and 
where a nomadic life can continue uninterruptedly, are in 
th^nsdves an explanation of the problem. They will also 
invoke many other reasons. But are they in the right ? An 
examination of what has come to pass in other continents and 
in a similar environment might bring them cruel disillusionment. 

The autochthonous American civilizations developed in 
the belt roughly contained within 25° N. and 25“ S. lat., in 
regions mainly facing the Pacific. Must we, in order to explain 
this kind of geographical limitation, fall back on the centralizing 
influence of high plateaux ? Or must we bring the " racial ” 
factor on the stage .? I do not know. It is beyond question 
that the civilization of these ancient peoples was far superior 
to that of the present-day Indians. “ They were all in 
possession of the arts of weaving, building, and working in 
almost all the metals (save iron) ; they lived together in great 
cities, had powerful chiefs, regularly constituted armies, annual 
taxation, and a state organization, etc."' 

These civilizations, which are painted in such brilliant 
colours by those Spanish chroniclers who were sympathetic 
to the Indians, succumbed in a few years beneath the blows 
rained on them with sudi blind brutality by the conquistadors. 
Wu know these civilizations only by their monuments — still, 
happily, numerous — and the often deliberately inaccurate 
accounts of historians. 

In this area bounded by the frontiers of the present 
r^ubliis of Mexico and Chile several empires were constituted, 
Beuchat. who states how impossible it is to establish a 
comparative chronology — maybe the Maya-Qiaclk civilization 
is the older ? . — indicates them, going ftOTi north to south, as 
fifllows : " 1st, the Mmcican or Aztec civilization, with the 


* lEW. p. »S3- 
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civilizations ol the Tarascos or Michoacans and 
that nl the Miztecs and Zapotecs of Oajaca ; and, the Maya- 
Qoichd dvilizatiem in Yucatan. Chiapas, and Guatemala and 
in a part of Honduras ; 3 td, the dvilization which may be 
called Central American, in Nicaragua and San Salvador, and 
which is perhaps the same as tiuit of the andent peo^de of the 
Antilles ; 4 th, the Chibcha or Cundinamarca dvilization of the 
pn>>Columbian peoples of Costa Rica, the isthmus of Panama 
and the Bogota plateau (Republic of Colombia) : 5 th, the 
Peruvian dvilization ; 6 th, the dvilization of the Diaguites 
or Calchaquis who formerly occupied the Andean province of 
Catamaica (Argentine Republic)."* 

It is not for us to set out here what is kow known of these 
dvilizations. That is not our r61e, and several volumes of 
this series will be available to supply all needs in that direction. 
Let us try to set forth what the dvilizers themselves must 
have been like. 

The Mexican plateau known as the Anahuac ( = situated 
by the water) has seen the dvilizations of the Toltec, the 
Chichimec and the Aztec empires unfold. 

Little, apparently, is known of the origin of the first of 
these. There existed on the Mexican plateau, maybe between 
the fourth (?) and eighth centuries, a highly dvilized p>eople 
who spread their sodological features throughout Central 
America. Did it likewise spread its own race ? The historians 
of Mexico place a Chichimec "empire” between the close of 
this Toltec period and the foundation of Mexico. 

It is important, first, to discover whether the human 
groups bearing these different labels had or had not a common 
ethnic origin. They are usually classed together under the 
name of the Nahua peoples or tribes. This, perhaps is a 
somewhat arbitrary proc^ure. At the first glance it would 
seem as though the Toltec. Chichimec and Aztec civilizations 
represent, in a manner, but the successive stages, with 
loi^ier or shorter halts in the course of their wanderings, of 
the peoples who came from the northern regions, and, of 
whi<^ we find considerable material manifestations further 
north than the present political boundary of Mexico 
among the Pueblos. Philolc^ would seem to support this 
faj^thesis. 


» XVI, p. *34. 
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The stxury of these groups is diequered by incessant 
violence and fratricidal struggle even after the fouiuiaticm of 
the Aztec confederation. This explains the relativdiy easy 
successes of the Spaniards at the time of the Conquest. They 
were wily able to destroy the Aztec empire thanks to 
the collaboration of the Tlaxcaltecs, that aristocratic 
Republic which was then at enmity with those which Cortez 
invaded. 

The material power of the Aztec confederation had 
reached a considerable height when the conquerors disembarked. 
And we may ask ourselves what the destiny of this State 
might have been, and what influence, proportionate to its 
development, it might have exercised on the general history of 
America if the 12th March, 1519* had not brought the Spanish 
forces to the Mexican coast. 

In the pre-Columbian period the Maya-Quich 4 lived in 
the region which extends from the isthmus of Tehuantepec on 
the west approximately to the boundary of present-day 
Honduras and San Salvador on the east. It is said that they 
constituted one of the most homogeneous families of American 
ethnology. They consisted of three principal groups — the 
Huaxtecs, the Mayas, and the Quiches. Like the Mexicans 
they constructed great buildings, chiefly in Yucatan, where the 
first discoveries of these monuments so greatly surprised 
travellers. These early Americans were skilled sculptors, 
especially in the carving of complicated bas-reliefs in the living 
rock. 

It would not seem that the people who occupied Yucatan 
at the pmod when the Spaniards arrived can be considered, 
if th^ were really the authors of their own civilization, as the 
descendants of the primitive Americans, the Pleistocene folk ; 
because the explorations of N. Mercer, £. H. Thompson, and 
G. Byron-Gordon in the Yucatan caves have 3delded nothing 
to throw light on the earliest origin (corresponding to our 
Paleolithic) of the occupants of the Maya country. The folk 
memories of this people hint at migrations from the south 
which finally peopled the Yucatan peninsular. It would seem 
that the Mexicans also invaded Yucatan. 

Traditions appear to put the opening chapters of Maya 
history at the beginning of the Christian era. However, like 


* Other writers give April 11st, 1319. See CCXXXU. 
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Mexico, Yucatan knew a far eariier phase of civilization than 
that oi the Aztec period.* 

* 

To what ethnic group are we to attach the pre-Columbian 
M^can peoples ? It is certain that the present occupants 
of Mexico are the descendants of those who were attacked by 
the conquistadors. American history records not a single 
migration in this area from the sixteenth century onwards. 
No event of physical geography has occurred such as might 
^t peoples on the move. To study the existing human types 
is to become acquainted with the ethnic characters of the men 
who created the civilizations destroyed by the Spaniards. 

An enumeration of the Aztecs shows that they now number 
about 150,000 souls. The census of 1896 indicated, in 
addition, 200,000 Tarascos, 265,000 Zapotecs, and a few 
thousand Miztecs. 

Contrary to what has taken place in North America — 
where the nefarious work of the Whites has gone on too long — 
these Mexican and Central American peoples do not seem to 
be on the point of becoming extinct. Far from it. Is it not 
even stated that the natives are taking precedence to-day over 
the descendants of the former conquerors in all the multifarious 
phases of Central American social life ? A just repayment of 
old scores ! 


The anthropological characters of these peoples have not 
yet been adequately investigated. The little we know of them 
reveals them as of small stature and brachycephalic. Their 
skin is dark brown, their cheekbones prominent. But the 
whole of Mexico does not seem to be populated by people of 
the same type ; and if the existing tribes, as would appear, 
are *« situ, it would be very difficult to find out what influence 
they may have exerted on one another, and what part those 
influences have had in the early history of this American 
region. 

The Mexican Indians are divided into the two ethno- 
graphical groups of Sonorans and Aztecs. The northern groups, 
naturally enough, are linked up with the Indians of a large 


> Se«, for example, LXXVI. 
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{Kotion of the w^eston United States, of they wwdd 

appear to be but a southeiiy prolmigation. They are fhm 
unconnected with the centr^ and south Mexican groups. 
Tlieir civilization has been of the same nature as that of the 
Pueblos, and the physical type of the men. themsdVc» is 
generally identical with that of the cliif-dwdlers of Arizona.' 

These Sonorans of Mexico are tall men whose hd|^t 
teaches and exceeds i metre 70. and whose head is not round 
like that of a large portion of the natives of central and south 
Mexico. like the Pimas of New Mexico and the Arizona 
Indians these Sonorans are sub-dolichocephals. The Yakis 
(Yaquis) and the Mayos, who are settled mainly on territories 
facing the Gulf of California (the two rivers bearing the same 
names as these two Indian tribes flow into it) , are mesocefdialic.* 
and ten Kate has called attention to their slender build and — 
a diaracter which has a certain genealogical importance — ^their 
prominent noses. 

If the ancient Mexican civilizations have come from the 
North, as has been claimed by some writers, the present 
peoples of central and south Mexico should still show individuals 
similar to these Sonorans^. So far as we know this is not the 
case. The absence of these descendants of northern Indians 
would of itself be an argument in favour of those who think 
that Mexican civilization was brought in by Inca groups from 
South America. 

The name Aztec or Nahua is a collective one for a number 
of tribes which, two or three centuries before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, constituted a confederation of States on the 
Atlantic slope near Mexico, namely the Tezcuco (Al(x>lhuas), 
Hacopam (Tepanecs) and Tenochtitlan (Aztecs) peoples. 
There were three other ethnic groups which we may include 
among the Mexicans properly so-called (Deniker). These are 
the Otomi inhabiting the Mexican plateau on the eastern 
borders of the State of Guanajuato (the Otomi language is 
pcnnted out as being unique, in America, as an almost mono- 
s^labic tongue) ; the Tarascos and the Totonacs. The 

’ Ad exce^on niiut be made of the tribes to which the Zollis of New 
Meadeo en attamied, for they appeer to belong to the some groap as 
early Aetecs. Excavation in the Puebios has shown tire presence, aever- 
tiMMees, of bcachycephatic tadividoala. These ancient hahltats must nave 
rdudteied at least a portion of the peoples among whom the forbeata of the 
Artec# may be aOnght. 

* LVII, p. 6 i 2 (p. 389 of Engl, trans.}. 

s UotoM tile civiliret hifflatif did not btiag his civilisatioo with him. 
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TvntMCOSt of whcan it is considered that a lai^e portion is 
cross-bred, while another has k^>t its blood pure, are settle 
on the slopes of the Michoacan mountains on the slopes facing 
the Padhc. The localization of this people is mcdem. In 
forma* times thq^ were scattered further to the north. But 
did they nevar go beyond central Mexico ? They do not seem 
to be related in any way to the Sonorans. Do they perhaps 
represent the extreme advance guard of the northward 
migration of groups from the south at the period of the 
foundation of the early Mexican civilizations ? The Totonacs 
belong to the Atlantic slopes and inhabit the province of 
Vera Cruz. 

To the south of the Puebla plateau, in the moimtainous 
region whose streams run in all Erections, and in which the 
city of Oaxaca gives its name to a vast area comprising part 
of the isthmus of Tehuantepec, there are grouped numerous 
Central American tribes among whom are the Zapotecs, the 
Miztecs, the Zoques, Chapanecs, etc. The first are descended 
from a people, formerly powerful, whose civilization resembled 
that of the Aztecs. The physique of these South Mexicans is 
in its general lines that of the natives of the Anahuac plateau 
— small stature, brachycephaly, dark brown skin, prominent 
cheekbones — very different, as is seen, from that of the 
Sonorans. They certainly all belong to the same original 
ethnic group. 

The Maya people inhabit the Yucatan peninsular (which 
is not merely the northern area bearing that name). It is 
considered to be the oldest in the Central American region. 
Many historians link the Mayas with the Toltecs ; but their 
speech would completely separate them. Ibis Maya people 
presents an important ethnogenical problem. It has been 
claimed, taking as a basis the philological resemblances to the 
language spoken by the aborigines of Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica, 
that the Mayas originally came from the Antilles. If we admit 
this approximation and also bear in nund that the Maya 
traditions place the arrival of that people in Yucatan about 
800 years B.c., we shall have to admit that at that distant 
epoch there already existed sure means of communication 
between the greater Antilles and the American continent ! I 
am aware that the more recent writers, such as Spindai, put 
forward by some centuries this supposed Maya migration and 
place it in the year 235 b.c. All the same I think that some 
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resQTve is called for.* These are but linguistic approximatioQs 
and Indian traditions without any great consistency. 

Many Americanists think that the Mayas, like the Mexicans, 
belong to the Nahuatlan branch. The great builders of the 
Maya nnuiuments would thus have been Toltecs whom Aztec 
{uessure drove into Yxicatan. There is nothing very much 
against such an hypothesis from the anthropological point of 
view. There are certainly grounds for considering them both, 
that is to say — Mayas and Aztecs-*-as having derived from a 
common source. 

From Yucatan the Mayas spread into Guatemala, 
Honduras and San Salvador. Their civilization was similar 
to that of the Mexicans, apart from the sanguinary cult which 
dishonoured the latter. To-day the Mayas are dispersed in a 
fairly large number of tribes in Mexico and Guatemala. Their 
ph)rsical characters as a whole are the same everywhere — small 
stature, thick-set body and brachycephalic head. The face 
shows a prominent nose and cheekbones. In all these 
characters they approximate to the other ancient Mexican 
peoples. 

When at the beginning of the fifteenth century the Mayas 
abandoned the north of Yucatan they joined the Quiche in 
Guatemala. The union of these two groups constituted the 
Maya-Quich4 ensemble. It is a curious thing that the Quichfe 
are the people who hold the Yucatan traditions. 

When we go further east we still find peoples whose 
physical characters remain amilar to those we have just 
described. Their dispersion is not arrested by the isthmus of 
Panama. The traveller who climbs the most northerly slopes 
of the Andes chain will find them there ; and if his footsteps 
take him, still following this mountain range, as far as the high 
fdateaux of Peru and Bolivia, he will rub shoulders with 
repres^tatives of this ancient race all the way. That is what 
would seem to be indicated by the anthropological investiga- 
tions — still extremely inadequate — ^which have been undartatoi 
in the western portion of South America. 

In Colombia the Chibchas (or Muyscas) appear to have 
bdonged to the same civilization as ^eir ndghbours of the 
norths Unfortunately the Chibchas properly so-called have 
practically disappeared. 


t OCKLVia. 
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The Aymaras have left abundant megalithic remains in 
the region of Lake Titicaca. They have been considered by 
many writers to be the earliest of the civilizers of South 
America. The Quichuas inherited their culture. The Aymaras 
{Hovided the Inca dynasties. At the time of the Spanish 
conquest the Indians who occupied the mountain belt facing 
the Pacific from 2® N. to 3“ S. lat., were an Aymara or Quichua 
tribe. The origin of these Indians has occasioned as much 
discrission as that of the Mayas. Some, in accordance with 
Quichua traditions, hold that they came from the south from 
the neighbourhood of Cuzco, and, even further south still, 
from the region of Lake Titicaca. Others, on the contrary, 
think that they should be related to the peoples of northwest 
South America, and, consequently, to those of Central America 
and Mexico. 

One of these tribes, becoming preponderant, dominated 
all the others and constituted the empire that the Spaniards 
first made known to us under the name of Peru, a name which 
the natives never used, as Rivet has shown. In the pre- 
Coliunbian epoch — the fact is stated by Garcilaso de la Vega 
who, an Indian himself, knew the Quichua language well, 
the word Peru was unknown in the region which to-day bears 
that name. This term, which was eventually to designate 
the Inca empire, designated, before the discovery of that 
empire, a river and a Colombian coast Cacique, and signified, 
in the local idiom, “ water, or river.”* 


The Incas . — At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the Inca empire had achieved its greatest power. It was then 
even larger than that of the Aztecs. But internal disturbances, 
and especially the arrival of Pizarro (1532) brought about its 
dovmfall. After having, with their customary violence, 
assassinated the last Inca, Atahuallpa, the conquistadors 
seized the country. 

We may ask ourselves what this empire of the Incas 
might have become if it had continued to exist. It represented 
a form of government and a social state of enthralling interest, 
whose structure in some details at once suggests a certain 
appro.ximation to the communist regime in present-day Russia. 


> CCXXIl, p. 389. 
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The Inca, a divine personage, was juridically ihe master 
of all the lands ; but he delegated possesion, by a tmporary 
title, to heads of femulies. Eadi paterfamilias received from 
the State a certain superficies of inalienable land for the 
support of his housdiold. As his housdiold increased so was 
his holding proportionately ^ilarged. The remainder of the 
land belonged to the State ; it was divided into two lots, 
one for the Inca and one for the Sun.’ 

All married men and women between the ages of 25 and 50 
had to cultivate the State lands in addition to their own. 
The sick and old and the young were exempted from these 
duties. The produce was heaped up in storehouses, the 
property of the Inca. Each village had two, one in whidi 
the taxes in kind were collected for the Inca, and the other 
" consecrated to the Sun, served as a reserve in case of 
shortage.” Stores were established throughout the empire 
for the upkeep of troops in the field. 

The people were mulcted in other taxes in labour and 
kind, such as public works (irrigation canals, roads, etc.), and 
the equipment of the Army (tools, arms, clothing, footgear). 
The State provided the raw materials. 

With a view of giving the greatest possible political 
cohesion to their empire the Incas forced all conquered peoples 
to speak Quichua, the official language. It is thought, also, 
that every able man had to do military service. And in order 
that the fields should be cultivated without interruption and 
that the State as a whole should suffer as little as might be 
from the conscription of the men, there were rotas for military 
duty. The network of roads was very extensive. They 
raihated from Cuzco in ail directions. Each district was 
responsible for the construction and upkeep of the roads 
running through its territory.* 

To what race belonged these builders of cities, palaces 
and temples — the most skilled architects of all America — these 
agricultural engineers from whom the most complicated 
irrigation held no secrets, these skilled potters from whose 
work our present-day decorators could draw imlimited inspira- 
tion, these organizers who like the Romans followed up conquest 
by opening up roads in all directions ? 

’ It wiU be Femembered tbat the Iscu considered thMBselves to be 
Cbitdren of the Sun. 

» XVkp.tesfi. 
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We have stated several times in the coarse of the fore- 
gmng pages how impossible it is to give a satisfactory reply 
to such a question. If we are to credit certain writers who 
are among the most documented, the peoples of Peru must 
very early have been influenced by the east. According to 
Rivet and Cr^qui-Montfort* the Aymaras were preceded, in 
the region of the high Andean plateaux, by the Urus or Oros, 
" a people of Amazonian origin who at one time were widely 
distributed and who are now reduced to about a thousand 
persons Was this people descended from the early 
Dolichocephals of Lagoa Santa ? 

Rivet, who lived for a long time in the country, and who 
conscientiously studied it, thinks that Peru transmitted its 
bronze technique to Mexico at a period which may not have 
been long anterior to the discovery of America, and that the 
technique of silver followed the same route. 

But was this passage from south to north of the use of 
metals an isolated event ? Or should we look upon it as a 
stage in the ventures which, from the American palaeolithic 
period onward, would always have been going forward — the 
earlier civilization of the two being first instituted in the 
Andean plateaux and then being propagated in a regular 
manner northwards ? 

Or, should we, on the contrary, accept the hypothesis of 
a primitive civilization established in central Mexico and 
radiating outWcuds first to Yucatan (but it is said that the 
Mayas had an earher cirilization than that of the Mexicans) 
and then going thence across the isthmus, and, penetrating 
by the high valleys, getting even as far as Peru and Bolivia ? 

From a perusal of the recent work of Americanists one 
perceives that the problem for them is far from having been 
solved ; both points of view have their supporters. Hence, 
with even greater reason it is stiU unsolved for us. 

Has not a relationship been postulated between certain 
ethnographic characters of the Calchaquis — notably the stone 
buildings of a particular type — and the same characters seen, 
at an immense distance, among the Zunis ? 

A knowledge of the place in which the earliest civilization 
flourished would not be without value to anthropologists. On 
the contrary, we might find therein some useful information. 

> CCXXIIL 

> OOLXIX, p. 54 
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Wfaeace casM tibese mm, who, inm Bolivia to Bfexico — 
this geograjdiical direction should not be accompanied in <mt 
minds by a corresponding chnmok^y — created these fiooriilung 
empires and constituted these nuix^rous tribes whose nominal 
varieties might have induced us to believe that they rquesented 
several races? 

It would seem that we must recognise in them, (ks[nte 
thdr various appellations, and despite their different idioms, 
a single ethnic group. And this group still occupies to-day 
the same area as its ancestors. 

Let ns recall what their ethnic characteristics are : mtall 
stature, brach3ve^ialy. smooth black hair, prominent cheek- 
bones, prominent nose. We have found this type to exist 
everywhere that we have followed the tracks of the great 
indigenous civilizations. 

Towards the north we can link these men with some of 
the southern Sonorans. But after that ? — And going further 
westwards ? Their area would seem to be limited to northern 
Mexico^ Towards the extreme south we can establish their 
relationship with the Araucans. These geographical pro- 
longations, even if they assure to us highly important fresh 
knowledge, in no way solve the problem as a whole. 

The only conclusion an anthropologist may permit 
himself is to assert that at the period when Columbus discovered 
America there was, among the peoples of this h\ige continent, 
one large group of relatively pure race whose contingents 
were strung out from at least extrone north of the Mexican 
plateau as far as present-day mid-Chili. Maybe several of 
these groups, in South America, had gone out and established 
settlements in the direction of the eastern fluvial plains ? 

But what was the first origin of this race, differing as it 
does in its extreme southeriy expansion from that of the 
Patagomans, differing from the dolichocephalic Brazilians 
who descend ffmn the people of Lagoa Santa ; differing, again, 
to the ncnth of jH-esent-day Mexico, from the greater part of 
the tall more or less long-headed Indians ? 

We do not know in the vory least. And it would se<mt 
that it is difficult to establish links between them and the 
Siberian abmigines, as present-day hypotheses would like 
to do. 

Should we label these natives autochthonous? This 
term does not mean very much to those who go de^>er than 
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maw words. Once a^n, we must wait till the discovay of 
fossil human bones allows us to speak with authority of an 
Amarican <nigin for the American natives. 


For those who would follow a certain school and sedc to 
establish a relation between race and civilization, it is of great 
interest to remark that among the various American races a 
single ethnic group has presented such an imposing culture, 
a civilization of such grandiose aspect that in certain respects 
it has not been surpassed by any of the other celebrated 
ancient civilizations. 

And if we find that a single ethnic group has created a 
civilization (imder two very different aspects) we can also 
remark that two geographical r^ons alone, out of the huge 
extent of American territory, have been the theatres of these 
ventures. Is this simply b^ause they were both inhabited by 
men belonging to the same race and that other conditions of 
development therefore had no influence either way ?* 

The Spanish Invasion, a profoundly sad event in the 
manner of its accomplishment owing to its cruelty, must also 
be regretted from the philosophical point of view, because it 
brusquely suspended a social state which, in certain localities 
of America, had been brought to an extraordinary degree of 
development and whose natural destinies we should have 
liked to have followed up. 

What might have b^n the present-day aspect of the Maya 
civilization — or the communist Inca State after 400 years of 
further experiment in the same laboratory and by experi- 
menters of the same quality ? And if we twentieth century 
folk had suddenly discovered Amoica, what might we have 
found ? Would these civilizations have spread ? Would they 
have been extended to other r^ons, hitherto of very difierrait 
social a^>ect ? Or should we have had before our eyes, 
unchanged, the selfsame picture that the conquistadors saw 
when they landed ? Or, again, would these dvilizadons have 
cdQapsed of their own accmd ? 

We may imagine yet something else ; mi^t the Aztecs, 
Mayas and Incas, coming into contact with a European 

* It is Quits possibls that is ths explanation. But even then the 
ethnic reason dw itsell does not give us the key to this dualism of culture 
created and mamtaiiied by the representatives of the same race. 
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dvilization brought to them in peace, have modified their own 
customs by simply pooling both ? Or would they have gone 
on " living their own lives ” more or less completely as certain 
present-day African peoples do, although they are in permanent 
contact with White peoples ? 

Th^ autochthonous civilizations having been violently 
broken up have nowhere and at no time revived in any of 
their characteristics. Do the natives, in these days, live 
happier lives than their ancestors lived under the despotic — 
and in Mexico, cruel — system of former times ? 

To-day a very happy resurgence of the primitive race is 
being reported on many hands. And bearing this revival in 
mind we may again ask ourselves this question — how much 
has cross-brewing got to do with the present energetic quality 
of the contemporary native ? Is the Mexican renaissance — it 
is to be hoped that a similar state of affairs may come to 
pass elsewhere in America — an exclusively native fruit which 
is ripening afresh ? Or are we to believe that a mixture of 
blood has re-endowed certain descendants of the ancient 
Indians with newvigour ? This supposition, one may imagine, 
would at once bring to the fore all those hypotheses which 
ethnic mixtures of whatever kind give rise to ; hypotheses 
relating, in particular, to the precise amount of mixW blood 
present and to the various reactions which may result there- 
from. 

What a fine study in social anthropology we may look 
forward to on the day when a sufficiently precise discrimination 
of the proportion of different strains present in a given 
generation can be made ! In what proportion is a strain of 
foreign blood' the function of the actions of the present 
generation ? And then shall we have to believe that relations 
between Race and History really do exist ? 


> In Central America three main races at least have contributed to 
the cnation of the existing population — Indians. Spaniards, and Negroes. 
According as to whether they have in their veins a half, quarter or eighth 
part strain of foreign blood these crossbreds bear special names. Hamy long 
ago pnbtisbed the very complicated nomenclature of these crossings in Utexim 
accor^g to Ignacio da Castro. 
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THE RACES OF OCEANIA 

O CEANIA is the geographers’ description for Australia 
and the islands, great and small, scattered over the 
Great Ocean. The space thus included is immense (one-third 
of the planet), but the actual land above water only accounts 
for a part of it — 8,960,000 squau'e kilometres. Some 6,500,000 
persons' inhabit these separated territories, and they are 
parcelled out among four human “ races ” — the Australian ; 
Indonesian (Asiatic archipelago) ; Melanesian (natives of New 
Guinea and adjacent islands) ; and Polynesian, whose habitat 
is in the archipelagos of the eastern Pacific. 

The origin of these races has always been considered to 
offer one of the most attractive, while at the same time one 
of the most thorny problems of general Anthropology. 

A few ethnologists have been partisan to the autochthony 
of these races — which obviously does not necessitate much 
imagination on their part ; the others have sought to explain 
the presence of these human groups, even in the most isolated 
archipelagoes, by migratory movements which have taken 
place at different periods. We know that de Quatrefages was 
the principal protagonist of this last opinion.* 

The first point that has to be settled, and it is an important 
one, since a large part of our arguments depend on it, is the 
geological origin of this wide region. 

Dumont d’Urville thought that Polynesia represented the 
remains of a great continent which was primitively joined to 
Asia, and that after sinking had taken place the highest 
sununits alone emerged — as is the case with Corsica and 
Sardinia in Europe, both of which are the ronains of a 
great quaternary pendant — thus constituting the present 

' The peoples of the Malay archipelago are not included in this hgure. 
They amount to 35,000,000 persons districted over 2,444,000 square kilo- 
metres. 

* cctni. 
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archipelagoes. The Polyoesians would be the descendants el 
the people who scaped from the catastrop^. 

De Quatrefages, to combat this hypothesis, which, 
curiously enough, would appear to agree with the tradition of 
the great flood jn’eserved by the Tahitians, and after having 
recalled the fact that zoological investigation contradicted it, 
adduces an argument drawn from Anthropology itself. He 
remarks that all Polynesians speak the same language with 
simpde variatimis in dialect, and then he adds' ; The 
Pol3mesian area whose extreme bounds I have indicated, is 
of greater extent than the whole of Asia. Let us reflect on 
what an Asiatic Polynesia would have been if that continent 
had sunk, leaving only the sxmunits of its mountains above the 
waters, on wMch a few of the present-day peoples might have 
taken refuge ! Is it not obvious that each archipelago, and 
often each island in it, would have had its own race and 
language ? ” One imgbt reply, nevertheless, that probably 
the linguistic multiplicity of Asia did not alwa}^ exist — at the 
beginning of the Quaternary, for instance. 

Gecflogists admit that the island world of the Pacific as 
a wh<^ is of andent orig^.* In it we see a very andent 
gec^raphy. Australia would not seem to have had continental 
communication with Asia after the close of the Cretaceous or 
the banning of tertiary times. The large islands of Sumatra, 
Java and perhaps Borneo may have remained a part of Asia 
ratha* huiger (up to the end of the tertiary era ?). 

Thus, even if we can admit that a jmt at least of the 
Asiatic archipelago was peopled overland, this view becomes 
inadmissable as regards Australia on the one band and the 
ocxanic islands on the other. There is nothing left for it but 
that tlm migrations were by water as de Quatrefages, following 
Hale and a number of get^raphers, maintained. 

But these migrants could only have started to people the 
l^uxfic ocean eastwards when navigati<m became possible, that 
is to say wIict man had invoited seaworthy and navigable 
boats, since the chance factor of ocean currents, ^tially 
important as these may be, must not be considered to the 
exdosion of all othos. 

It would thus seem that the primordial questicm is to 

> eova p. 140. 

* still, everyone knows that a large number of the PoljrMniao islai^ 
are of recent fOnnailion. notably the coihl Mends. 
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find out «t wbat date these sinkings took place whidi created 
ardiipelagoes, and wl^ navigation along the northern Padfic 
$kiOTe& began. 1 am aware that those writers who most favour 
the fosnifpn aettlemmit hj^pothesis do not put the Polynedan 
inigiations further back than historic times. The earliest 
navigators long antedated this epoch. 

But if the Polynesians set forth frcnn the eastern archi> 
pelagoes of Asia, how were those archipelagoes themselves 
peopled ? It will be replied — by the self-same means employed 
later on by their own inhabitants when they went further east. 

So it is all quite simple. In proportion as we trace these 
easterly migrations further west we must go further back in 
time 1 And thus the appearance of ethnic genealogy can be 
kept up. The eastern islwds would only have been populated 
in relatively recent periods. 

But if it was as easy as all this — reminding one of the 
" setting forth " of the Aryans — how are we to explain the 
considerable ethnic differences which separate the Malays, for 
instance, from the Australians, and both of these groups from 
the Pol)mesians ? 

Are we to admit that predestination was at work, some of 
the migrants being selected to populate Australia and othars 
New Guinea, and so on ? 

Linguistic approximations are inadequate as reasons. 
The fact that the languages of the Pacific have a certain 
relationship with Malay speech might quite easily be explained 
without bringing in a movement of peoples, such as is suggested, 
to account for it. 

And then, what would be said if it hajpoied that traces 
of Man were discovered in the pleistocene strata of these 
separated lands ? Such a discovery would by no means square 
with the above hypotheses. And from such a verdict there 
wotdd be no appeal. Hence studies in human palaeontology 
are much to be deared in Polynesia — that is, of course, where 
riliey are possible, namely in the islands that are geologically 
the oldest. 

Up to the present, if we leave on one side the question of 
PiBiecanthropus, Australia and Java have yielded the most 
interesting data. 

Anthropologists have often approximated to certain types 
of fossil Man {Homo neantUrihalensis, for example) the preset- 
day Australians, who are considered to be the representatives 
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of the most primitive type <rf hnmanity now living ; but 
these, of course, are simply mori^ological approximations. 

No-<me can fail to realize that it would be of the very 
greatest interest to find out whether the present Australian 
race had quaternary ancestors living in Australia. Savants 
have long had this in view without result. But some recent 
observations begin to throw light on the matter. 

Recently (in 1916) the find of a human tooth in a cave 
deposit at Wellington was notified. In 1905 a German 
palaeontologist, Branco*, published the result of his observation 
of the famous Warrambool (Victoria) imprints consisting of 
two feet and buttocks — discovered in 1896 by the head of the 
museum of this town, Archibald, and attributed to a human 
being who had evidently sat down on an early pliocene beach 
when the sand was still soft and so easily retained the impression 
made. To-day we are agreed in thinldng, with Noetling, that 
these were the tracks of a kangaroo.* 

But in 1914 a more interesting discovery was notified in 
Australia. It goes back to 1884, but had not hitherto been 
the subject of a scientific communication . This was the human 
skull found near Talgai, west of Brisbane, in the Darling Downs 
district (Queensland) at a depth of 2 metres 50 in a geological 
horizon containing the remains of extinct animals such as 
Nototherium and Diprotodon. This skull was that of a young 
man whose face wais extraordinarily prognathous, much more 
so than that of present-day Australians. Boule’ thinks that 
this skull represents a type of " proto-Australian, who had 
long acquired a human brain, but who retained in his face a 
more brutal souvenir of his origin.” In the present condition 
of our knowledge this skull may be consider^ as dating from 
the Pleistocene/ 

* Bnmoo, " Die fragiUchen fossilen menscblichen Fussporen in Sand- 
tteioe von Warrambool, Victoria, und andere angebliche Spuren des fossilen 
Menschen in Australien Zei/s /. Ethnol, Berlin, 1905, p 162. In this 
memoir (illustrated^ there is a bibliography of Australian works relating to 
the question of fosail Man in that country. 

^ P. Noetling, " Bemerkungen Qbcr die angebliche Menschenspur ”, 
CeMtr, f. Mineral., 1907). In 1906 Klaatsch stated that the size of the foot 
among the Aiutridians was no more than o metre oS, as in the imprints in 
questkm. Zeite. f. Eihnol., 1906, p. 764. 

> XXI, p. 37a ; coxuv. 

* For English accounts of this skull, first shown at a meeting of the 
British Association in Sydney, zist August, 1914, see CCXLIV and OXXm 
frpaj ed.), p. 448-437. (Translator's Kota.) 
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If these human remains really belong to this stratigraphic 
horizon we must ask ourselves whence came these men who 
firat peopled Australia in the Quaternary. And how did they 
get there ? We may recall that Australia was separated 
from the Asiatic continent at the least at the beginning of the 
tertiary era. The problem is extranely difficult. 

It is possible that other regions of Oceania will bring us 
face to face with identical problems. The discoveries made 
at Trinil, in Java (see the chapter on Asia) raise hopes in this 
r^ard ; so do the same discoverer’s find of the Wadjak crania, 
also in Java.' 

Thus we see that the history of the peopling of Oceania 
is not so simple as it seemed at first sight, at all events to the 
anthropologists of a preceding generation. The Talgai skull 
and the remains of Pithecanthropus, unknown to our pre- 
decessors, invite us to maintain a cautious reserve. 

Discoveries of flint and polished stone implements have 
been notified in the western islands of the Pacific. It would 
not seem that these finds have presented themselves with such 
stratigraphic testimony as would allow us to postulate a 
succession of paheolithic and neolithic periods like those of 
Eruope and thus to establish any comparative chronology. 
It is possible that these implements are not very old. 

The stone age, in some parts of Oceania, lasted almost to 
our own days. In this connection an interesting phenomenon 
has been observed — ^namely a complete lack of harmony 
between two social states. While Malaysia was incomparably 
further advanced in general culture — and gave its language 
to the Oceanians — many of these retained their primitive took, 
notably their stone implements. The Malay languages went 
east very much faster than the material civilization. It is 
rather as though the Sudanese Negroes had allowed English 
to supplant their own tongue while they still retained intact 
their enthnographic characters. This, of course, is merely a 
simile. 

In connection with this lack of ethnographical harmony 
in Oceania we must once more emphasise an observation 

* For a, consideration of Wadjak man’s possible relationship to the 
Talgai man (his discoverer. Dr Dubois rcrards him as a proto-Australian), 
in English, see CXXIIl (1923 l°c. mt For Dr Dubois’s memoir (he was 
only induced to publish his skull after the publication of Dr. Stewart Smith’s 
mmnotron the Alni man), Xontn. Akad van W^nsth. U Amsterdam, 1920. 
vol. xxiii, pt. 7. ftranslator’s Note). 
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knew nothing <rf potteiy, des^te their day deixnits, wx had 
they invented weaving, debate the presence on thdr island 
oi Fhonmnm and otha textile plants.* This iact must be 
taken into account by geography who concern thmnsdves 
with human geograj^y. 

We will now glance rapidly at the races of Oceania— 
rapidly becmise these people have played no great part in 
Histoiy, And, as we travel eastwards we will aUde by the 
four great divisions created the geographers. 

The Malaysians . — Anthropologists readily make a 
distinction between Malays and Indonesians among the peoples 
of Malaysia — about whom so many basdess guesses were 
formerly made. 

The Malays properly so^alled — we mean here the lifedays 
in an ethnc^raphic .sense — ^inhabit Sumatra, Java, and the 
other islands of the Timor Sea as well as the greater part of 
the coasts of the northern islands. They represent, at first 
sight, a veritable ethnic jungle into which anthropologists 
have as yet not penetrated very far. Battas and Kubus, 
Ashinese and Rejangs — and still others in Sumatra; Nias 
islanders : Simdanese (on the west) and Javanese (on the east) 
of Java, to mention those only who, perhaps, are among the 
least unknown, claim a close examination. 

Is there any essential difference between those peoi^es 
inhabiting the srune r^ons known as Malay, and those known 
as Indonesians ? It has been said that the Malays are related 
to the Mongds, and the Indonesians to the Polynesians. 
These are merdy sujqxrsitjons that a simple moipholcgiical 
examination quickly destroys. The Polynedans are among 
the tallest people in the world, whereas the Indonesians are 
to be classed among people of small statme. The Poljmedans 
are bracbycephahc, the Indonesians tend to be dolichocephalic. 
What morphalogist could be induct to bdieve that these 
two Irinds of people should be placed in the same etlmic 
divisicm ! 

It is readily admitted that the Malays are a mixed nation, 
sprung from a mixture of Indonesians with various other 
elmsents— Bmtnese, Negrito, Indian, Ounese, Papuan, etc* 

* LVn, p. 548 (Eng. transl. p. 475. Note). Renden dedriog 
infomstion wul find it to a great extent in thia work, 

* VrU, p. 558 (Eng. ttani., p. 486). 
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lotonaixtare with ChiDCse has taken place especially in Java, 
North Btmieo, and the northern Philippines. 

The Indian intemuxture is most ol^ous in certain parts 
of Java, Sumatra, and southern Borneo, that is to say in those 
areas gepgraidiically nearest to this influence. 

If the Malays represent the anthropological mixture they 
are said to do, we must single out from among them the original 
Malay stock. It is admitted that the Indonesians represent 
this pure element. And that is why they are sometimes called 
proto-Mala)^. Are we sure that the morphological characters 
of the Indonesians are those of the true Malays ? On the 
average the Malays — the Javanese, for example — are taller 
(l metre 6i) and incomparably more brachycephalic than the 
proto-Malays.’ If there is any one area in which a close 
anthropological study by regions and tribes is urgently needed, 
it is decidedly in this western portion of Oceania. 

When we try to see our way through this ethnic jungle 
we are at once struck by the difficulties that face us. Not 
that we are altogether without anthropological data. But 
the series so far studied have nearly all been made up of a 
small number of individuals. And this is distinctly meagre 
documentation for so wide an extent of territory, so large a 
variety of tribes and so great an intermixture of every kind — • 
or at any rate an intermixture believed to be so great. And 
then, to complicate the task still further, certain peoples 
deform the heads of their children. 

I have endeavoured to find out, by the aid of data relating 
to stature and head-form, if it is possible to establish 
morphological localization in the area between Sumatra and 
New Guinea. 

The Malays and Indonesians both show the general 
character of small stature. It appeared to me, at first, that 
the smallest men inhabited the eastern island group and that 
it was the Indonesians who most often ^owed this character. 
But I find that there are very small Malays to the west 
(Sundanese of Java, i metre 591) and, on the other hand, 
rdativdy tall Malays (x metre 6x7) in Sumatra. 

The cephalic index fac^ us with the same perplexities. 
The Papuans, it has been said, are highly dolichocephalic, and, 
on the other hand, that there has been a sensible Papuan 


< cxxv. 
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infiuen<» on the Indonesians, and to a mack less extent on 
the Malays. Thus it is the peopk in the east who. in the main, 
represent the least round-headed and the most distinctly 
long-headed elements (e.g. the people of Timor an index of 
76.9 ; of Flores. 77.7 ; of Ceram. 76.3). But to the west the 
people of Nias are also sub-dolichocephalic (index of 77.6). 
And if 1 find Javanese with an index of 84.6. indicating sul> 
brachycep^aly. and of 86.3. showing true brachycephaly, I 
also find Indonesians in Luzon, in the Philippines, with a still 
rounder head (index of 86.6). In any case the Mongolian 
influences of which so much has been heard appear to be 
imaginary. 

There is a magnificent field for the anthropologist of the 
future to exploit in these areas'. In any case it is certain that 
the linguistic and ethnographic characters invoked to establish 
relationship between the Indonesians and the Malaj^, and 
between these peoples and the northern and eastern populations, 
are altogether inadequate to give us the information we require. 

The Melanesians . — Even if the peoples of the wide 
Melanesian region appear to be somewhat less of an inextricable 
tangle than the Malaysian peoples, we are still far from being 
clear as to the precise characters which would enable us to 
classify this or that tribe in its proper ethnic group. For two 
great divisions of peoples are habitually classed under the 
denomination of Melanesians, namely the Papuans of New 
Guinea and the islands along its coast, to the west ; and the 
Malanesians properly so-called in the island groups to the east. 
As a whole they appear to be different from the Malaysians and 
also from the Polynesians, and this has assured them some 
sort of unity. 

In New Guinea the Papuans are divided up into a number 
of tribes. Perhaps those who dwell in (dd German New Guinea 
are the best known. 

Anthropological literature can only ^ow some score of 
" series ” whose somatological characters have been studied 
relating to this population whose ethnic chm'acters are so 
varied and of so high an interest, and whose dialects are so 
mmteroos. Maybe New Guinea is more bracfaycei^ialic than 
the islands situated to the east ? 

' Such discovenes as that of the Wadjak crania will now oblige us 
to investigate the descent of these peoples from the Pleistocene down to 
out own tunes. 
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Are we to hold the Malaysians responsible for this ethnic 
c<^tiiation ? I hasten to add that those elements met with 
in New Guinea which show a brachycephalic tendency would 
seon to be exceptional. 

Quite large series of crania have only shown it in meagre 
proportions (5 to 7 p«- cent.). 

The New Hebrides', the Solomon Islands, and New 
Britain (Neu Pommem), though populated by people whose 
dolichocei^aly is extreme (indices of 70.4, 70,7, 71.7, etc.) 
have no more than the others escaped from intermixture with 
foreign races, and with foreign races whose heads are not so 
long as those of the genuine natives. And even in New 
Mecklenburg (formerly New Ireland) some living individuals 
have shown a mesaticephalic index. 

The New Caledonia islanders remain dolichocephalic 
(index of 76.5 on the living). 

The stature of all these natives likewise shows extensive 
variation. Two series from the Bismarck archipelago only 
reach i metre 60 and i metre 62 ; and in the Solomon islands, 
1 metre 61 . Nevertheless we are bound to remark that whereas 
in general all these island peoples are below the mean height, 
including the Papuans of the north, there are at least two 
groups which exceed this limit and reach i metre 67, namely 
the Papuans of British New Guinea and the New Caledonia 
islanders. Still, 250 New Caledonia islanders, quite recently 
studied by Fritz Sarasin, are slightly — very slightly — smaller, 
I metre 667'. It would thus seem that stature increases as we 
go from north southwards and from the west eastwards*. 
Possibly a detailed study of the numerous peoples inhabiting 
the wide territory of New Guinea would explain this 
ethnological phenomenon. 

Is there really any appreciable difference — other than that 
of their faces — any difference sufficiently sharp to enable us 
to divide the Papuans from the Melanesians properly so-called ? 
It is quite possible that there is. One may even say, from the 
data so far collected, that it is quite probable. In order to 
effect such a separation we ought to have studies based on 
larger totals. Anthropology is already so greatly cumbered 

’ The most extensive anthropological investigation in the New Hebrides 
was that carried out by Felix Speiser, of BmcI. 

• OOXXVH, p. 83. 

» LW, p. 320. 
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by an extravagant creation oi nunor divisions f'petites 
eapboes ") that a tendency to reaction is manifest. Bat once 
again X recognize that at first »ght, and eq;>eciaUy afto the 
exanunation of the nasal diaracters, one is tempted to s^xirate 
the Papuans from the Mdanesians. 

TAe Ausfralunis . — ^We ^biall be equally brief about the 
Australians, because their part, too, in history is difficult to 
estimate. In this huge island the htunan race, l ifea the fauna 
and flora, may be looked upon as a geological relic. It is quite 
posrihle that the |Hesent-day Australians are the descendants 
of those men of particularly brutal build whose existence as 
early as in the ancient Quaternary the Talgai skull would 
seem to have revealed to us. 

In his Asset d'um classification des races humaines Deniker' 
placed the Australians in group B, having frizzy or wavy hair, 
and with the following diagnosis ; dark chocolate-brown skin, 
wide nose, medium height, dolichocephalic. 

Formerly Topinard thought it possible to establish a 
difierence brtween the type of the coast, of smaller stature, 
and the tribes of the interior, of taller statrire and with better 
ionned features.* To-day we find considerable uniformity 
among the Australian tribes, the purest, however, being those 
which peofde the centre of the continent, well protected as 
they are by the bad habitable conditions of their country, and 
the tribes of the northern coast. It is in these r^oas, and 
studying these groups, the least spoiled by contact with 
Europeans — ^those incredible destroyers of all ethnography and 
of all ao-caUed lower races — that the closest observers of the 
Amtralians, swh as Horn, Spencer and Gillen, Roth, etc., 
have made known to us the interesting customs which, without 
there being any questirm of relation^p, have done so much to 
explain our Europ^m {uehistoric ethnography. Their works 
constitute an mexhaustible mine infonnation.* 

The Australian tribes, of wbmn many, alas I are now 
disappearing comidetely — and the European colonists, we 
T^>eat, are akne responsiUe — consist of peojde whose bright 

* ItVI; atoD ItTU, p. 339 (Eag. Ubu., p. »$}). 

* ca,vi p. 3it. 

s W. E. HoUt, Etkmol. StmUet of tk» N. W. Qmmuhmd Ahoriginu. 
BtkAwiM sad JJaaAaa, 1897 ; Uw uthzopological wo« on Hom'i aci m tMte 
expedition «na done bjr Steding, tttpoH . . . Horn Seienttf, Btfptd. 
Centr, Andr., Partiv, ” AafbTooAogy ", by E. Stiiiiag, London and MeiboiU!(M 
tM- . *ho ecxvm. a and 1 . 
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to be above the mean. In central Australia, which 
oontaim cortainfy the purest specimens, anthropologists have 
noted a stature oi x metre 67. This figure is also represented 
in other series. The smallest statures indicated at the present 
time are those of men from New South Wales (t metre 63). 
The Australians are dolichocephalic as well as being rdatively 
talL They are even highly dolidiocephalic ; and up to the 
present they are so everywhere (the mean cephalic indices are 
nearly all represented by 71 and 72). 

These morphologic^ characters of the skull and face are 
reproduced with the greatest precision by Spencer and Gillen's 
]^ot<^[raph&. The prominent eyebrow ridges—sometimes 
fonning an eJrtraordinary vault above the eyes — and flat nose 
depressed at the root with its extremely wide nostrils, lends 
a somewhat bestial aspect to the physiognomy even of the 
children. We have before us — ^without seeking any relation- 
ship between them — a living presentment of the people of the 
European Moustierian period. 

Let us add that this nose, seen from the side, while 
sometimes slightly up-tumed in the children, is often almost 
aquiline in appearance in adults. The lips are enormous, and 
projected forwards, thus giving an exaggerated prognathous 
asp^ to the face. The colour of the skin is dark chocolate 
brown. The pilous system is highly developed, especially on 
the body, and some of the old men are even quite shaggy. 
The beard and hair are very thick, the hair being frizzy orwavy. 

It is c«tain that in many of their morphological characters 
the Australians approximate to the Melanesians. I have before 
me some excellent photographs (given to me by my British 
confr^, Ramsay Smith, of Austx^ia), among which there are 
several representatives of the New Hebrides, and it is obvious 
that various paraU^ might be drawn between these two races. 

The Tasmanians, now quite extinct — exterminated by the 
Europeans who hunted them like partridges — do not appear to 
have difiered much from the Australians. It is suffident to see 
the pictures which have been preswved of this unfortunate 
peopte to rttjognize in them the greater part of the Australian 
characters. The hair of the Tasmanians seems to have been 
crisp (instead of frizzy or wavy) and therein would lie an 
impmtant di£Eaen<% between them and the Australians. 
But have we suffident data to discuss their relationship other 
than superfidally ? 
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Th$ Poiymsiam . — ^The Pol3mesian ethnic problem has 
long proved a temptation for the theoricians of Anthropology. 
Has insular isolation in geograj^cal regions, sometimes 
differing considerably from one another as regards their 
constituent elements, created particular ethnic types special 
to each region ? So it has been thought. And in so thinking, 
has it not merely been a matter of logically extending to Man 
what has been otserved in the case of plants and animals ? 
And has it not thereby been forgotten that mankind is not 
dominated by his environment in the same way as are plants 
and animals ? 

At the banning of this chapter on the Oceanians I 
roughly outlined the autochthony and migration theories, 
and I endeavoured to show how complex was the problem 
owing to the insufficiency of our documentation. I alro called 
to mind that the Polynesians are a very different typ>e of people 
from those who live to westward of them. A priori one would 
expect to find a multiplicity of human types in these multiple 
islands because of the very variety of their conditions of 
existence in latitudes extending from 30“ north of the equator 
to very nearly 50“ south of it, and stretching, moreover, to 
vast (^stances in an easterly and westerly direction. One 
would picture each of them adapted to their numerous environ- 
ments and having the concomitant modifications which theory 
demands. Nothing could be further from the reality, and 
“ the Polynesian race shows almost the same traits from the 
Hawaii Islands to New Zealand." 

But Deniker’, from whom we borrow this sentence, 
explained the unity of type of the Polynesians by " constant 
migrations from island to island, and the active trading 
carried on among themselves, the effect of which is to efface, 
by process of intermixture, differences arising from insular 
isolation." 

But why imagine at all costs that insular isolation must 
be accompanied by morpholc^cal modification ? 

Looked at as a whole the Polynesians are tall men. Several 
series, whose characteristics I have before me, have all yidded 
a stature exceeding i metre 72, to reach, in the Marquesas^ 
X metre 74. New 21 ealand alone shows smaller men (x metre 66), 
but this Polynesian minimum height still exc^ds-— and it is a 


* IVII. p. S 74 (Eng. troni., p. 500). 
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charact^^c to remember — that yielded by measurement of 
tlm Melanesians, the Indonesians, the Malays, and the 
Australians. 

With this tall stature the Polynesian associates a generally 
<lo]icdK)cephalic or sub-dolichocephalic head*. Curiously enough 
it is the western islands whidi ai^>ear to hold the most dolicho- 
cephalic men — ^Fiji, cranial index of 67.2 ; the Carolines, 
cephalic index of 69.4 ; Loyalty group, index both on the 
living and on the cranium, about 72. In New Zealand the 
Maoris are slightly less dolichocephalic, while still retaining 
relatively a very long head (index of 73.6). Bu( this observa- 
tion stops short at the natives of the Gilbert Islands, which, 
althou^ so near, seem to have a sub-dolichocephalic head. 
The people of the Marquesas, likewise, are sub-dolichocephalic. 

This dolichocephaly of the Pol5Tiesians and western 
Micronesians has always been invoked as an element of 
moiphological relationship with the Melanesians, who are 
nearly all out and out dolichocephals. And the hypotheses of 
gradual migration dates from this morphological similarity. 
It is a pity that we cannot, within the limits of this book, 
speak more in detail of these hypotheses, in some ways so 
alluring; we should have certain arguments to advance 
against them. 

1 call to mind that among these hypotheses there is one, 
secondary if you will, but of an importance that will not be 
missed by anyone. In the course of their voyages, always to 
the east — whether deliberately, in search of adventure, or 
involuntarily at the bidding of storms — the Polynesians are 
supposed to have reached the shores of America. And the 
American natives would thus be, in part, the descendants of 
these Oceanic Vikings. We have seen whether the Americans 
properly so-called possess morphological characters which 
would authorize them to claim such an ancestry. 

In any hypothesis of a peopling effected from the west 


* I do not nnderstand what made Deniker call the Polynesians sub- 
hrachycephnls 1 He binuelf indicates a mean cephalic index of 83.6, from 
178 measurements on ti»e living, and of 79 trom 328 crania (p. 574 )- . 

I do not think I am making a mistake in saying that all writers have pomtea 
out thft ^tolxclioceDtiAlY 01 tlic PolyxMaiAns, Moreover, in the appenaices 
which accompany his work Deniker does not indicate a 
way eacpresalng anything other, as regard his '®“*J°“8-head^ Jform, 
snb^lkhooephaly. He must have made a slip of ^ pen (In the Engl^ 
edition the Polynesians are induded on p. ^ oi Races of Man under sub- 
doUdwceidiatic peoples.) [Translator’s Note.] 
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it must also be exfdained how the Polynesians managed to 
increase their stature as they changed countries, and how their 
straight or wavy hair was derived from the crisp — or at least 
£riz^ — ^hair of the Melanesians ; how their skin was emptied 
of its pigment and changed from the dark tint that characterized 
the Melanesian skin to the browny tint, or 3rellowy brown, 
wfaidi it ^ows to-day ; and how their nose was transformed, 
and the prcaninence of their cheekbones, etc., etc. Faced with 
the difGiculty of invoking mesological influences — ^in spite of 
the monog^st's strong predilections — a mixture of blood has 
had to be called in. Ihis element of demonstration is not 
enough to satisfy us. 

This handsome Polynesian race — the race of the amorous 
isles of the southern seas — has undergone, since the arrival 
of the Europeans, such outrage (was there ever in Antiquity 
any barbarous invasion which did more harm to Eur-Asia than 
the European invasions in the Pacific ?) that soon it will only 
be but a shadow of its former self. As a race, it is no more 
than a memory. 

It will not become entirely extinct, since certain 
morphological characters will be preserved by cross-breeding 
and reversion to type. But is it not sad to see the people 
vriiich calls itself the most dvilized and the most padfic(l} 
taking with it, wherever it goes as master, the practical 
certainty that the natives will become extinct ? When the 
governments of the great Ehropean States have acquired a 
modicum of moral sdence they will have to try to imitate 
Denmark in her laws of protection for the Eskimo. 
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S OME people, superficially reading various passages in 
this book may have supposed that, in so far as certain 
times and places are concerned, we are to believe that there is 
evidence of a relation between Race and History, one 
conditioning the other. Yet it will be found that I have 
refrained from being positive in any sense. Is it not, as a 
matter of fact, just as impossible to deny to-day the existence 
of such a relation as it is positively to assert it ? 

None the less, when we see spread out before our eyes 
the anthropological map of Eiu-ope it gives us furiously to 
think. 

It is beyond question that there have been and that 
there will be again certain races that are more pacific than 
others, or, if we will, certain races that are more enterprising, 
bold, or warlike than others. 

But are we quite sure that such distinctions — though they 
can be traced very far back in time— can be drawn definitively ? 
Are we sure that these descriptions for these particular races 
are indelible labels and that they represent with precision and 
finality definite ethnic qualities of the same order, shall we 
say, as the colour of the skin ? Has not the same race, in the 
course of its history, sometimes been a pacific and sometimes 
a conquering race ? Are we quite sure that conquest and 
invasion and great social modifications can always be explained 
by a special morphology? Or must we, on the contrary, 
eliminate racial determinism and take account only of the 
factor of environment in seeking an explanation of the events 
of history ? 

Was it, for instance, really the mediocre conditions of 
existence offered by the very situation of their homeland to 
the Nordic race, combined with their high birthrate, which 
alone explained the warlike movements of these peoples and 
their repeated invasions, undeniably more frequent, and, it 
would seem, more calculated to submerge the invaded, than 
those of other peoples ? Certain writers, eliminating such 

4*7 
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factors and taking thdr stand cm the certainly iminesdlve 
facts, invoke the “ bellicoBe nature ” of these northern 
peoples. But what is such an imperative as a '* bellicose 
nature ’* if not a part of this ensemble of morpho- 
physio-psjrchological characters whose sum constitutes the 
race ? 

I see that a new school in Germany is coming back to this 
“ gesUdt theory " and endeavouring to show that mmital 
structure has its basis in the physical structure of the organism. 
But without seeking very far, do not certain examples in Europe 
suffice to invalidate such h3rpotheses ? Have not Scandinavia 
and Switzerland both passed through extremely bellicose stages 
to become distinctly pacific States ? It might be objected 
that the people of these two countries may not, outside the 
mould into which their policies are now cast, have lost their 
former psycho-iffi3^ological make-up. For example, did not 
thousands upcm thousands of Swiss volimteers enter the French 
aimy during the great war to take part in that adventure ? It 
is a problem of extreme complexity. 

Id connection with conquering peoples must we not, 
before definitivdy implicating race, among other things 
liquidate a certain point of an historical order ? Has an 
attempt ever been made to define with adequate care the 
causes of certain great human events ? As, for instan<%, the 
real cause behind the invasions of Mongols and Huns, Slavs 
and Germanic peoples ? 

It is repeated, parrot-fashion — " feeling the pressure of 
poverty in their own land ” this or that Barbarian People 
were set in movement. Does this phrase mean that since the 
economic conditions of this or that region had become too 
unfavourable to permit of the normal life of the groups 
inhabiting it, they were bound at all costs to set forth and seek 
siibsisteiice elsewhere ? It is possible ; but in that case are 
we to believe that the number of that country’s inhabitants 
and the tale of its produce has been counted and balanced 
and that it was fou^ that the economic deficit was serious 
enough to necessitate such a tremendous event, so potentially 
disastrous in its consequences, as a mass migration of the 
peoj^ ? 

In complete Disposition to such findings as these, have 
there not beat known in the course of History, and do wc not 
see in many parts of the worid'to this day, terriUe ffimines 
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— miemK in many countries — ^which have never been the 
caose oi real migratkms ? 

* • 

The mori^logical characters of which we have made use 
in classifying the people of different States, and the ethnic 
discriminations we have made may appear to some altogether 
too '* simplist." It could not be otherwise in a book of this kind. 
We are aware, for example, that Belgium, Holland or Italy are 
inhabited by representatives of other races than the two chief 
races and by numerous cross-breeds of these two. Following 
the plan we drew up we were obliged to keep to essentials, and 
to single out the primordial elements of which the people 
under consideration had been built up. Furthermore, it would 
have been difBcult in the present state of anthropological 
investigation to go beyond the limit we set ourselves. Not a 
country in Europe has sufficient knowledge of the details of its 
ethnic composition to enable it to draw up an exact chart. 
Wherever local investigation has been carried sufficiently far 
to distinguish human elements sharply differentiated from the 
main body we have placed these on record and have endeavoured 
to interpret their physiognomy. In several countries — 
Scandinavia, Ireland, Italy, the Dutch-Belgian border country 
etc . — yfc have pointed out the presence of ethnic islands of 
the highest interest. 

We are so imperfectly informed as to the human make-up 
of European countries — and from that it can be estimated how 
much we know of regions outskie Europe I — ^that one of the 
first tasks assumed by the International Institute of Anthro- 
pology on its foundation was to seek information, with all the 
necessary details, about the ethnic composition of the countries 
belonging to the Institute, and to ask for the publication of 
monographs indicating what peoples or races had successively 
these various countries there to form the existing 
population. 


Despite the above remark I wish the reader to carry away 
with him the clear impression that, contrary to what many 
people imagine, the domain of Ethnology is by no means a 
chaos. Our classifications are not final, far from it. Doubtless 
will still undergo many modifications. But how far 
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we have come during the last fifty years t Whmre once tiieie 
seemed to be nothing but disorder and lack of fHCcisimi, order 
has gradually been established and we are approaching clarity. 
Every day more li^t penetrates to the obscurest depths of 
our knowledge. Here we are thinking, it is true, mainly of 
Europe ; but this order and precision will also come in their 
turn to the other continents. 


Anthropology has already solved a certain number of 
proUems in which History’s interest is of the first order. 

Thus our ideas on the subject of the routes taken by 
several migrations have become more precise ; the direction 
from which ethnic overlapping has taken place all over the 
world is becoming clearer to us : for example. China was not 
peopled from the South northwards, nor can the Polynesian 
races have issued from Malaysia, and so on. Certain ethnic 
influences considered a priori as highly important have been 
revealed as practically non-cxistant (e.g., Phoenician influence 
in Africa ; ^rman influence in Iberia ; Roman influence in 
the countries which possess Latin languages) . Our ethnogenic 
point of view, formerly guided alone by the accounts of ancient 
historians and the positive assertions of philologists, needs 
revising in almost every direction. On the other hand our 
researches have here and there brought out the influence of an 
almost forgotten ethnic group, as, for example, that of the 
Wends in Saxony. The peopling of a part of central Europe 
from the polished stone age onwards has been effected not only 
by way of the river highways but also, and mainly, perhaps, 

way of the Alpine passes ; the very localization of 
certain ethnic groups is better known ; and more acceptable 
filiations, both spatially and in terms of time, may now be 
envisaged. 

Our liveliest wish is that this volume may contribute to a 
demonstration of the great interest of anthropological research 
in quarters where such interest does not yet exist, and that it 
may give fresh impetus to it where it has begun to languish. 
So many proUems are linked up with a more complete and 
more accurate knowledge of our ethnic elements : the biology 
of race to which some ardent minds, notably in Sweden, are 
at pres^dt devoting themselves, will prove of value only in so 
far as analytical investigations are piusued udth sufficient 
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activity to cnaWe the divers constituent groups to be isolated 
from the whole. 

m 

* « 

Shall we indicate some of the important problems which 
stm invite research ? 

First of all there is the origin of the blue-eyed peoples to 
be met with throughout a large part of central and especially 
western Asia. Are they a remnant of the German ban<k which 
moved into Asia Minor at a known date ? Or must we go 
further back into the past for an explanation of their presence 
and bring in the neolithic peoples of southern Russia, the 
possible predecessors of the Germanic race ? But what was 
the earliest origin of this race which it pleases us to consider 
European ? Is it really European ? 

Then how are we to interpret a unique event in world 
history — namely, what happened in Attica between 500 and 
300 B.C., when in a relatively short space of time there shone 
forth so brilliant a galaxy of illustrious men ? By a con- 
centration of the best breeds, is it suggested ? Yes, but which 
breeds ? Or was it environmental influences, and, if so, what 
were those influences ? 

And can the skeletons met with in the Portuguese Neolithic 
at Mugem be envisaged — at least the Brachycephals among 
them — as belonging to North Africa ? And must we add the 
prolAem of this old Iberian race to those we raised in the first 
chapter of this book relating to a peopling of Europe during 
the Palaeolithic by a population coming from East Africa ? 

Again, were the various palaeolithic civilizations the 
handfr^rk of ethnically differing peoples, and did the dis- 
appearance in the pleistocene past of such and such a social 
facies correspond to the disappearance of a race ? For instance, 
was the Moustierian civilization, as it would seem, an attribute 
of Homo neanderthaiensis ? Was the suddeimess with which 
the Magdalenian civilization was extinguished due, as has been 
thought, to ethnic changes ? 

And how many more questions crowd together at the 
point of our pen I 


* * 

Among the results from modem anthropological investiga- 
tions there are many which radfcally modify the conceptions 
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we ittd both ttp~somewittt tbeoretically by too |{kc 3 ^ 
extensioQs thou{^t to be l^iithnate— ^th regard to cectam 
httman associatioiis in certain parts of Emope. 

We have indkated some of the more interesting among 
ti^m. and we have occasionally r^ninded the histoiiaiis how 
{mtfitable an anthropological analysis might jaove in such 
dicmnstances. In the <^pter devoted to Scandinavia we 
pointed out large colonies of Btardiyc^ihals on that human 
baidEground whose dolichooephalic unity appears to be so 
indisputable that it serves for an example in our classes and 
discusskns. Nearly half the inhabitants of the territory of 
the southernmost coast of Norway, of which Stavanger is the 
chief town, have a cephalic index reaching and exceeding 82. 
This is a considerable breach in that citadel, apparently so 
homogeneously built up. of the Nordic race. Is this not where 
tlM historian should step in ? 

And. without quitting the North Sea, we may call to mind 
another very important ethnological finding. The Faroe 
Islands, far out from Norway in the open sea on the route to 
Iceland, contain a special population whose presence in such 
a spot is an enigma. Many of these fishermen are tall 
Btachycephals. Which of us could have expected to find such 
am ethnic presentment in such a spot ? 

Men belongmg to the saune group likewise people the 
%etlaads, and on the other side of the North Sea, the Scottish 
coast. There seems then to be no doubt at all about it 
— ^the northern part of the North Sea, on both its coasts 
and in its islands is inhabited by people belonging in the 
main to two races, the dolichocephalic Nordic race— as has 
always been tau^t — and this other race, characterized 
its brachyc^dialy and its tall stature. And what is this 
other race? 

Gray considers that these men are related to the Dinaric 
race. Hum kt us remind ourselves of the principal h^itat 
of this race. The Adriatic and Ionian coasts, with a in<n« or 
less extensive hinterland, constitutes the Dinaric rralm. IKd 
they, then, ooss rig^t over Europe ? And when ? In 
prefaistcHic times ? Or in historic times ? And if so, under 
wdiat name? And how? What roidie did toese Dinaric 
jpeof^ follow in thdr journey across the continent ? What was 
tiMir firM Hage on (he diuwes the North Sea ? It is of ooit* 
Adorable import to us to find out ! Was it Scothmd or 
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Scsiidinavia ? And wtien did they set sail from one of these 
points to go out and seek the other ? 

How many questions — and these are but the first 
of them-~are raised by the results of an investigation 
which, at first si^t, seemed merely to be a fre^ scientific 
recmdl 

Maybe this Dinaric migration — ^if we are to accept it — 
goes bade a long way into the piast ? Maybe it was during 
the bronze age that these people passed into Scandinavia via 
the Tyrol — or Bavaria — North Germany and Schleswig ? 

Once again, whether it likes it or not, History can no 
longer do without Anthropology. 

4 > 

* * 

Several chapters of this book have shown how extremely 
cautious one has to be in interpreting the morphological 
differences revealed in regions of varying geographical or 
economical t3rpes which seem by their very variety at once to 
give us the key to the phenomena observed. And as we looked 
through the literature we found explanations of this kind at 
every step to which we had to add a point of interrogation. 
Certain parts of Germany have been demonstrative in this 
regard. For instance, in Thuringia, where, in an apparently 
identical ethnic environment unfavourable economic conditions 
— if we follow the current theory — ought to have diminished 
human statiire, we found statures much superior to those 
supplied by regions that are far more favoured economically. 
The explanation is that interpretations of this nature simply 
forget that the world is not peopled by representatives of a 
single race. 

The same thing has happened eui regards the influence of 
ph}^ical environment. We have seen in many countries how 
writers have strained every nerve to make cwtaiin morphologies 
square with certain natural boundaries. How mudi more 
rimpto it would have been to appeal to the only factor they 
forgot — ^namely the diversity of human races ! It is because 
the great service Anthropology can render to HumanGeography, 
Economics, and Sociology has been ignored that so many 
incorrect theories have been set up which we have now to 
dmmdtsh, and that so much good paper has been wasted which 
we shall discreetly leave to slumber in the peaceful shades of 
the hbraries. 
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UnstKxessful experiments axe often very osefnL Bnt it 
is necessary that tiie resrilt of them should not be forgoitm. 

* 

* * 

Thore is one problem much talked of to-day in which 
Anthropology and History alike are intimately concerned— or 
perhaps we should say a problem which has once more become 
the subject of discussion, since the Essai sur I'indgtditi des races 
kttmaines repcees on it in part — a problem which legitimately 
causes anxiety to many minds. I speak of ethnic intermixture, 
of cross-bree^ng and the results advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous which may flow from it for the White peoples. 

A number of cases can be envisaged, and I will take two 
of these by way of example. 

I. — Two considerable groups of American Indians — 
belonging, possibly, to the same race, which is not without 
import in the matter — have created the great civilizations of 
Mexico and the Andean plateaux . The arrival of the Spaniards 
completely destroyed this two-fold civilization. And we know 
what has become of the descendants of the Mexicans and the 
Incas — many of them, both in aspect and in culture are now 
no more than lamentable caricatures of Spanish-Americans. 

In certain parts, however, and information from various 
points agrees as to this, we find that the natives — after a 
long servitude — ^are coming back to the front rank ; that they 
are becoming the mainspring of social life. Is hot this page 
of history of the highest interest ? What has happened ? To 
what causes shall we attribute this coming back ? Is it entirdy 
due to roiewed environmental influence, and to the sole play 
of circumstances? In other words, have the people thm- 
selves but a minimal and quite inert part in the matter ? Or, 
is this change due, on the contrary, to those mysterious 
elements which we call inherent racial possibilities ? And 
have we not enough examples of man's victory ov®" Hie most 
unfavourable physical environment to justify us in postulating 
such a hypothesis ? 

Let us admit that spatially the people alcme are concerned 
since the environment itself has not changed for some centuries. 
If the new social group is of pure race we must admit that, 
over and above all oth® contingmicies, race is capable Of 
presfmting the phenomenon of an extraordhmry elasticity— in 
that sense in vdiich the word is understood by 
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whose mechenism, at the moment, we do not quite understand, 
St^h a fin di n g would take us back to the old mystic conception 
of the good and ill luck of empires and their reverses followed 
again, one day, perhaps, by fresh good fortune ; this would be 
a genuine fatalism of history. If the social group in question is 
cross-bred we can then conceive of the intervention of those 
factors still too little known by historians, and also by 
anthropologists, which we call by that vague name of raci^ 
factors. Have not facts which might be extremely suggestive 
been recognized in this connection ? Hunt has shown that 
the brain of a Mulatto reverting to the White breed is notably 
heavier than that of a Mulatto reverting to the Black breed. 

To take into consideration only this instance above, is it 
the introduction of White blood which, in the majority of cases, 
brings about this social regeneration of which we spoke ? If 
this is the cause, how much White blood is needed to bring 
about such a change — such rejuvenation — ^in a group apparently 
exhausted ? Will a fifty p>er cent, cross suffice ? Or must the 
hybridization be a quarter strain, or an eighth, or even less, 
up to the point when the European influence becomes so 
preponderant that the other is almost effaced ? 

And what is the value, in the case of such a large proportion 
of European blood, of the small strain of native blood that 
remains ? Should it be considered, in lands where Europeans 
so easily grow soft, as the deflagrating agent of those latent 
European qualities which, without its admixture, would remain 
inert ? Chemistry shows us that in many cases it suffices to 
add but the minutest quantity of some particular substance 
to modify a combination completely. And we know, in 
physiology, what are the repercussions of intervention by the 
endocrine glands. 

The structure, with all that word implies, having been 
modified, new possibilities result for the new race thus created. 
It almost amounts to physiological mysticism ! W e questioned 
but just now whether such inter-relations are worthy of 

II.— Does the White race risk nothing by allowing itself 

to be penetrated by alien blood ? 

Whether we like it or not, ethnic intermixture is gomg on 
aU around us. But do not let us be misunderstood. When 
two peoples of different name and language but of same 
ethnic origin fuse, such, for example, as Italians and French 
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people ol Hediterraaean race, or Scandinaviam and Gesnana 
Nordic race, there is no risk to be nm from heretUty bp eitiiar 
group. Both will retain thdr own qualities, their respective 
racial values. But when the amalgam is brou^t about as 
between two highly difiermt races there is genuine danger 
for 'Eugenics. 

The medical formula of “ Cross the breeds " resulted frean 
the fight conri^red necessary — but was it ? — against 
oonsanguineous marriages. It ^ould not be stretched unduly 
— at all events not till we have more convincing information 
with regard to it. 

We may briieve that the influence of White blood will be 
the social salvation of certain races held to be inferior ; but 
has the influence on History of the opposite phenomenon been 
measured ? — of the introduction of alien blood penetrating 
into ours, imposing on it its own qualities, neutralizing ours, 
•or causing them to deviate ? 

There are in the United States, according to the American 
statistics 1 have before me, about 8 million pure-blooded 
N^oes and 2 million Mulattos. It is estimated that in the 
•comse of the last score of years the number of Mulattos has 
increased twice as fast as the number of Blacks. Then what, 
in a hundred and fifty years, will the ethnic physiognomy of 
•certain American States be like ? What kind of chapter will 
these cross-bred people contribute to History at that period ? 
If, for instance, an adventure identical with that of the great 
war were to be set on foot, what would be the attitude of a 
•country in which N^iroes and Mulattos or other hybrids had 
reached such considerable pro]x>rtions as to constitute a 
large part of the body poli^ ? Would History then repeat 
itself ? 

The violent resistance many " Yankees '* have made to 
the introduction of Blacks into no matter what department of 
Antoican society has doubtless been in^ired by a caste egman, 
ami many have blamed them for it. But 1ms it not also been 
regarded as urge of tadal instinct which uuconsdously is 
acutdy aware of «11 the consequences of this too dissimilar 
human intenmxture, diminiriung, eadi time that it annes 
about, the ethnic power " of the Whites ; aware of aU the 
dcj^^ciatiop in value, all tlm defects whidi emne to ^ tof, 
and all the pdfitical surratders — and of their repacusaioQ on 
Bistocy? 
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Tliese {xroblaaui of the nurture of races bear on the past 

as wdl as the futme Humanity in the most intimate manner. 

* 

• * 

Th» book, though it might easily run to double the 
numbo* of pages, must have a term set to it. 

Is Anthropok^ capable of replying to-day with some 
degree of accuracy to the shoal of questions brought to it — as 
though it were some oracle charged with the task of solving 
every difficult problem ? Or capable at least of replying to 
some of the questions which have been raised in the first pages 
of this book ? We have seen that it is still far from having a 
knowledge of all that it would like to know. 

As with other sciences it will never realize its ideal ; it 
will achieve but a oart of its ambitions. Take the memoirs 
devoted to special researches, or, to state the matter in a still 
more elementary fashion, only those chapters treated of in 
this volume ; study them, and it will be seen how little they 
contain in comparison with what we desire to know. Thanks 
to a thousand converging efforts we have learned two or three 
letters of a difficult alphabet or, if it is preferred, two or three 
pages of a very large volume. There our acquisitions end. 

Yet they are not negligible. All the sciences appear 
to be discouraging in the beginning because of the multitude 
of problems they at once set before us. But Zoology and 
Botany, for instance, have mastered the abundance and 
complexity of the forms submitted to their examination. The 
multitude of stars which, at first, is veritably incredible, has 
not discouraged the astronomer. I am well aware that 
Anthropok^ presents, by reason of its very subject, difficulties 
which the other sciences have never known. 


Anthropology has made sufficient progress and has lifted 
a sufficient number of veils since it was individualized to 
inspire the most complete confidence in its future. It is 
certain that a day will come when we shall have penetrated 
some of the mysteries which to-day are as forbidden ground to 
us. Thirty years ago the greater part of a book like this 
could not have been written. When Ripley published his 
bocdc, Tke Racis af Europe, and Deniker his maps, these savants 
had to use hatchings or colours to represent, by extension, the 
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anthropological characters of considerable spaces about which 
we knew almost nothing. 

It is not so very long since then, and already we can 
contribute, in many regions up till then ethnically unexplored, 
a whole mass of new data. Each generation thus accomplishes 
its task, contributing its bricks and mortar. To ours it belongs 
not to betray the legitimate hopes placed in it. Humanity, 
no matter what forms its activities may take (we have given 
proof of it) is in urgent need of the help of Anthropolt^. 

It is only at the beginning of what it can do to help 
History, considerable though its aid has already been. 


THE END. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T his senes marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
form the results of modern research and modern scholarship 
throughout the whole range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one 
comprehensive synthesis the most recent findings and theories of 
historians, anthropologists, archseologists, sociologists, and all consci- 
entious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the arrangement 
of the series has been entrusted to die experienced editorship of C. K. 
Ogden, M.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. The new French 
series, V Evolution eh’ PHumaniti-. in which tlie leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibliothcque de Synthi'e 
Historique, M. Henri Bert, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and Americ.an, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. Above all, while detailed and very special 
monographs have been avoided, no attempt to “ write down ” to a low 
level has been made 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection wiU be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblefn, royal octavo in size, 
and usually illustrated. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents.” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ the experiment is 
one of great interest. Its difficulty is also great. The intention is to 
provide something more than an encyclopasdia or a series of mono- 
graphs. The aim is to preserve a certain community of plan while 
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giving a free hand to each author in his own section. It is an heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light 
into the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern 
research and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the 
world.” 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series ; “ The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
sociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
L'Ez'ohitton de PHumanitr, the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes. Arranged so as to 
include all manifestations of human culture, _the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture, the empty earth in the midst of the empty 
universe awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of organic life and the early history of mankind, accom- 
panied by a series of introductory works which give an account of the 
various aspects of human culture : social organization, language, 
geographical and racial factors, man’s political evolution and primeval 
domesticity. The story then begins at the traditional cradle of culture, 
the ancient East, on the holy banks of the Nile, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the origins and 
history of the early Empires and their civilizations are described. . 
After having been shown the growth of the rEgean civilization and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history of Greece in all 
its wonderful cultural achievements Next, hegemony has to be 
surrendered to Rome with its laws, politics, and economic organization. 
This brings us to the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic peoples to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civilization to the East, and the 
Mongol cultures of Central Asia. These will be studied in a series of 
monographs. . . . The second division will contain volumes on 
Christian religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire, on the 
religious imperialisms of Christianity and Islam, on the political, social, 
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economic, and intellectual evolution in the Middle Ages and modern 
times The English library contains, besides, several special sections, 
one on the histories of various subjects, such as medicine, money, 
costume, witchcraft, etc. ; a section on Oriental culture ; on historical 
ethnology ; and a few more sections not yet exhaustively announced, 
dealing with modem histor)^ This summary does not do full justice 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
as they have been laid before us . ” 


The Jollowtng plan, comprising upwards of eighty titles, though not 
definitive, will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise : * 


A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I Introduction and Pre-History 


•Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

•The Dawn of European Civilization F 

Language ; a Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 
•The Aryans 
From Tribe to Empire 
•The Diffusion of Culture 
•The Migration of Symbols 
•Woman’s Place in Simple Societies 
•Cycles in History 


ff . H. R. Rivers 
E. Perrier 
y. de Morgan 
Gordon Childe 
y . V end ryes 
L. Febvre 
E. Pit lard 
V. Gordon Childe 
A. Morel and G. Davy 
G. Elliot Smith 
D. A. Mackenz.ie 
y. L. Myers 
y. L. Myets 


II The Early Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
•Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egypt 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The dEgean Civilization 


A. A'loret 
D. A. Mackenzie 
L. Delaporte 
G Glotz 


III Greece 


The Formation of the Greek People A. yarde 

•Ancient Greece at Work G. Glotz 

The Religious Thought of Greece C. Sourdille 

The Art of Greece fV. Deonna and A. de Ridder 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit L. Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G. Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P. youguet 


• An aiteriik denotes that the volume doe» not form part of the French collection, 
VBwduiton it i'Humaniti. 



IV Rome 


Primitive Italy 

Leon Homo 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thonght, and Art A. Grenier 

Roman Political Institutions 

Lion Homo 

Rome the Law-Giver 

J Declareut! 

Ancient Economic Organization 

J. Lovtain 

The Roman Empire 

Victor Chapoi 

*Ancient Rome at Work 

Paul Louis 

The Celts 

H. Hubert 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 


Germany and the Roman Empire 

H. Hubert 

Persia 

Clement Huart 

Ancient China and Central Asia 

M. Granet 

*A Thousand Years of the Tartars 

E H. Parker 

India 

{Ed) S. Livi 

•'I'hc Heroic Age of India 

N K Sidbanta 

•Caste and Race in India 

G S. Ghurye 

•The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 

E H. ‘Thomas 

B CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 

AGES 

I The Origins of Christianity 


Israel and Judaism 

A. Lods 

Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 

C. Guignehert 

Tlic Formation of the Church 

C Guigneheri 

The Advance of Christianity' 

C. Guignehert 

•History and Literature of Christianity 

P. de Labrtolle 

II The Break-up of thf Empire 


The Dissolution of the Western Empire 

F. Lot 

The Eastern Empire 

C. Diehl 

Charlemagne 

L. Half hen 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 

F Lot 

The Origins of the Slavs 

(Ed.) P. Boyer 

•Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 

Norman Baynes 

•The Northern Invaders 

B. S. Phtllpotis 

III Religious Imperialism 


Islam and Mahomet 

E. Doutte 

The Advance of Islam i 

. Barrau-Dihigo 

Christendom and the Crusades 

P. Alphaniery 

The Organization of the Church 

R. Genestal 

IV The Art of the Middle Ages 


The Art of the Middle Ages 

P. Lorquet 

•The Papacy and the Arts 

S 

E. Strong 



V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 

The Foundation of Modern Monarchies C. Petit-Dutaillii 
The Growth of Public Administration E. Meynial 

The Organization of Law E. Meynial 

VI Social and Economic Evolution 

The Development of Rural and Town Life G. Bourgtn 

Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds P. BotssonnaJe 

*Life and Work in Medieval Europe P. Botssonnade 

*The Life of Women in Medieval Times Eileen Power 

‘Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages {Ed.) /I . P. Newton 
VII Intellectual Evolution 

Education in the Middle Ages G. Huisman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E Brihier 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel Rey and P Boutroux 

VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Times 


Nations of Western and Central Europe P Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols E. Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G. Remiude! 


*The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C Hugha H,irtmann 
*The Influence of Scandinavia on England d/ . Ii. Seaton 

*The Philosophy of Capitalism ^ F Gregory 

^The Prelude to the Machine Age Mrs. Bertrand Russell 

*Life and Work in Modern Europe G. Renard 

‘London Life in the Eighteenth Century M- Dorothy George 
‘China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Reuhwein 


A special group of volumes wtli be devoted to 

(i) Subject Histories 

‘The History of Medicine 
‘The History of Money 
‘The History of Costume 
‘The History of Witchcraft 
*The Geography of Witchcraft 
‘The History of Taste 
•The History of Oriental Literature 
‘The History of Music 


C G. Cumston 
T. E. Gregorv 
M. Hiler 
Montague Summers 
Montague Summers 
J. Isaac 
E. Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 


Historical Ethnology 

'The Fthnology of India 7”. C. Hodson 

'The Peoples of Asia L H ■ Dudley Buxton 

*The Threshold of the Pacific C. E. Fox 

‘The South American Indians Rafael Karsttn 

In the Seatons devoted to MODERN HISTORT the majonty of titUs 
will be announced later. 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


The following volumes have already been issued. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series may be discovered Jrom the above list • 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Man^s Origin and the 

Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hon. Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France. 

With 4 maps, 15s. net 

“ It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planer, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the grow'th of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it Ic.ids us in easy stages 10 homo sapiens himself.” 

Dmly yea’s. 

“A remartalile volume .” — Torkshtre Post. 


PREHISTORIC MAN : A Cnieral Outline of Prehistory 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities tn Egypt. 
With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

” A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great senes now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite picture of early civilization, tabng one topic 

after another.” — Nation. • a , 

” A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavish illustratioj^.^ 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith 

Second edition, los. 6 d. net. 


“ Social Organization is the first volume of the senes of historical works on the 
whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for t 
rest ! To^maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness wiU be 

“ .s, », h.«.n i. 

region of pure sociology .” — Daily News. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : an Account of 
the Social Organization, Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C. E. FOX, Litt.D. Preface by Professor G. Elliot Smith 
With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, i8s. net. 

“ A masterpiece. One of the t'ery best contributions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one ; it is a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer. His account of magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students. The account of the life-history of the individual 
is depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
. . . ” ‘Timt’S 1 . iter ary Supplement. 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J. VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Paris 

1 6s. net. 

“ A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought ” — Sunday 'Times. 

“As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed, and erudite study.” — Nation. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg 
With 7 maps, l6s. net. 

“ A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and dehcate turns of argument and phrase.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

“A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text -book for the student ■ it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics,”— Nation. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY : from Lertullian to Boethius 
By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers. Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

25s. net. 

"A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest arcomplishinent, an enthusiast 

tor Ws subject, and bimself an artist in letters, he ha.s produced a book compre- 
hensive and aufhoritatfve, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

“ This interesting and valuable book.”--W. L. Courtniy, in Daily Telegraph. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impression, with 8 plates, 2 is. net. 

“ Mrs. George, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impressioi> 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress.” — Obsen'n. 

” One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for manyyears.” — Nation. 

“ An admirable study.” — J. L. Hammond, in Th( New Statesman. 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University’ 
of Manchester. 

With 5 illustrations and maps, 12S. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like- 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China, 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is not an easy one to read, but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable text-book.” — Saturday Review 


CHINA AND EUROPE : their Intellectual and Artistic- 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ .Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed ‘ Rococo ’ will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . . 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” — -Sunday Tunes 

“ A fascinating subject. The references to literature are admirably full and 
complete.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, B Lirr. 

With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, i6s. net. 

“ Higher praise of Mr. Childe’s book, which forms a volume of the monu-. 
mental ffistory of Civilization could scarcely be given than to say that it is in ali 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it.” — Sunday Times. 
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“ He has done a very great service to learning, .md given a clear and reliable 
outline of the earliest civilization of Europe His book ‘ fills a gap ’ indeed.” 
— Nation. 

“ A very fine piece of work .” — Manchester Guardian. 

“ A work of supreme importance . . . places the writer in the very 
front rank of European archaeologists .” — Glasgow Herald. 

MESOPOTAMIA: the Sabyloniav and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Institute of Parts. 
With 6o illustrations and maps, i6s. net. 

“ This book is for the most part very good. The author has handled his 
difficult material cleverly. Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story. Here is 
presented an entertaining picture of the inhabitants in 2000 b c. Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them in a similar 
excellent way. This is one of the best books of its kind which we have seen for 
some time.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ A highly-detailed picture of that orderlyand highly-coloured civilization 
which once assembled libraries, tried divorce cases, and contrived an intricate 
irrigation system.” — Daily News. 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, l6s. net. 

“ This IS a marvellous summary, divided into four books, describing in detail 
the material, social, religious, artisiit and intellectual life of the people. Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.” — Birmingham Post. 

“ Reads like a romance . . . presents a very vivid picture of this 

marvellous civilization.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A., F.S.A., leeturer in Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the. broader prob/ems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 

question 0/ [>ie 'tnu-rarnon of race, environment, and modification by contact 
due to migration ihe exposition of anthropological method given in an 
ntroductory chapter is admirably lucid.’'~Manchejter Guardian. 

The student will gain much information presented in an orderly manner. 
The style is both lucid and concise, and not the least remarkable feature of the 
work is its compactnes 8 .”~f Literary Supplement. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Fifteenth to the FAghteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France, and G. 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lyc,e Carnot. Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D. Lit., Reader in Medieval Economic History in the University 
of London. 

With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

“■ Jn a way as attractive as possiSle they deal with social conditions and 
economic changes, with the history of labour, with the disappearance of medieval 
survivals, and the increasing influence of Governments. A well-balanced and 
valuable riclure of Europe during a period of the greatest importance in the 
history of the world.” — W estminster Gazette. 

“ This can rcrtainlv be pronounced a most useful book. There is nothing 
that covers anything like the same ground ; indeed, there is actuallv no book in 
English which even pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
as a whole, ft is interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion.” — New Staterman. 

I'HE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, and their Relations to 

Beliefs and Customs 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, author of “ Ancient Man in 
Britain ”. 

With i6 plates and 53 text illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The purpose of the present bool, is to show that so-called simple symbols, 
such as the spiral, do not express, even for backward peoples, simple ideas 
suggested by everyday experience, but highly complex beliefs which have a 
history . . . Each of his chapters is full of interest, well furnished with 

document.iry and grapliic evidence.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

‘‘Whether as a competent sociological study or a series of enieriiining 
glimpses if ancient life, manners and visions, Mr. Mackenzie’s volume has a 
high value ’’ — Literary Guide. 

“A highly instructive volume.” — Daily News. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 

a series of Essays 

Edited by A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in 
the University of London. 

With 8 plates and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ This work is no mere coDeciion of stray essays, but in some respects the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since Professor 
Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay. 

. We have said enough to indicate that this work is one which should 
appeal both to the general reader and to the scholar. The illustrations are 
good.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ All the essays are useful and interesting. The reader will be grateful to 
Mr. Newton for giving him such pleasant access to a world of knowledge as obscure 
as it is exciting.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK ; an Economic History of 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the, Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the U niversity of Paris, 
With 49 illustrations, i6s. net, 

“ This is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of farming,^ 
industry, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices, 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic farts the 
author makes interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour. It is all told so persuasively. . . . This is a very readable 

and unusual book.” — Spectator. 

“ .A. really fascinating economic history of the Greek people — their daily life, 
their trade, and the play of economic causes on their political history.” 

Nezu Leader. 

RACE AND HISTORY : an Ethnological Introduction to 
History 

By E. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the Unwersity of 

Geneva. 

With 9 illustrations and maps, 215. net. 

A companion to Febvre’s Geographical Introduilion to History, which 
estimated the value of “ environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the “ racial ” factor. “ No one is better qualihed to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subject of race. For the peoples 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, and especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide could be found.” — Ttmei Literary Supplement. 

“ He has made a difficult subject vivid and suggestive in this most readable 
book.” — New Leader. 

THE ARYANS : a Study of Indo-European Origins 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 

With 8 plates, 28 text Olustrations, and a map, los. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Childe has followed up his interesting book, The Dawn of European 
Civilization, with another archaeological study not less scholarly and sound. 
’By a joint use of philological deduction and archiological induaion, he contrives 
a thoroughly scientific handling of the problem.”— Tiwer I^iterary Supplement. 

“ A notable contribution. For all its erudition, its narratives are lively and 
lucid, and the work that rare thing a scholarly book that the general reader 
will be able to enjoy.” — Outlook. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris, and G. DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon. 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, 16s. net. 

“ It is a work full of valuable and curious information, specially interesting 
to those whose study is early sociology. The learned authors treat first of the 
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organization of primitive totemistic groups and trace the rise of a central authority 
therein. They then show how in certain favoured regions of the East, the 
primitive organization of tribe passed into the form of the theocratic empire. 
J'Jo student of human origins can afford to neglect this careful investigation.” 

Journal of Education. 

“ \ valuable member of the series.” — Literary Guide. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDlt, Professor of History at the Lycee Lakanal. 

With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

“ One reader at least will tell the world he has enjoyed the book, has 
profited by it, and is not yet done with it ; he means to use it again, and mean- 
while ventures to tell others interested in History that this is a book for them.” 

T. R. Glover, in IE ation. 

“ In a series of cliapters, the historical accuracy of which is only matched by 
the splendid giouping of events and the lucidity of arrangement, he shows us 
how all the different foices wrought together to form the Greek people, till the 
destruction of the Greek state set Hellenism free to cnilize the woild.” 

Clasgoxv Herald. 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion, Thought, atid Art 

By A. GRENIER. Profcs'or in the University ofStrasbiirg 
With i6 plates and i6 text illustrations, i6s. net. 

'* I have not space to set out all the things in the book that have interested 
nie and given me ple.isuie. The sections on religion and literature are fresh and 
stimulating The classical scholar and the general reader tan be recommended 
alike to read every page of this admirable book.” — Nation. 

“ A brilliant interpretation of I.atin liter.ttuie and religion.” — New Leader. 

“ The book is one of decided originality, of the highest intellectual power, 
dtsplaying marked ability at once to enlighten and fascinate the reader.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor of Congreve, Wycherley, 
Otway, etc. 

With 8 full-page plates, 12 s. 6d. net. 

The author includes under the heading of Wuchtraft every kind of malign 
occult an, such as Sorcery, Black Magic, Necromancy, Occult Divination, and 
Satanism. The immodesty of the witch-cult is neither shunned nor extenuated. 
The witch is here revealed in her true colours, as a social pest and parasite ; 
the devotee of an obscene creed ; an adept at poisoning, blackmail, and other 
creeping crimes ; a bawd ; an abortionist ; a minister to vice and corruption, 
battening upon the foulest passions of the age. A very full Bibliography will 
prove invaluable to students. 

“ No more learned, no more copiouslv documented work on the subject has 
seen the light for a long while.”— Birmingham Post. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 

By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D., Lecturer on the History of Medicine 
tn the University of Geneva. With a chapter on the Study of the 
History of Medicine, by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

With 24 plates, i6s. net. 

This book has been written for the general reader and, as an introduction to the 
historj^'of his chosen profession, for the student of medicine. It contains an 
account of the chief medical schools, theories, and discoveries, and will contain 
much matenal not to be found in other works. While all unnecessary details 
have been excluded, the book gives a clear and comprehensive history of the 
evolution of the healing art. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 

By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors. Preface by Professor E. 
Westermarck. 

25s. net. 

Based on close personal contact with the natives of South America for five 
years, the book gives a detailed account of their life, in which, of course, magic 
and religion play a dominant part. Chapters arc devoted to Ceremonial Body- 
Painting ; Customs relating to Hair, Nails, Head, and Skin ; Feather and other 
Ornaments ; Mutilation ; Psychology of Ornamental Art ; Animal and Plant 
Spirits ; Spirits of Inanimate Objects ; Ideas of Generation and Conception , 
the Male Child-bed ; Magical Sacrifice ; Taboo and Mana , etc. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

With 13 maps and plans, i6s. net. 

The situation in primitive Italy, the birth of Rome, its growth, the extension 
of its early conquests, the gradual assimilation of the whole of the Italian 
peninsular, its spread over the Mediterranean, until finally the Roman empire 
is complete, these are the themes of this volume. Here one may see the methods 
by which one of the greatest empires in history attained to the height of its power. 

ROME THE L.4W-GIVER 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor tn the University of Toulouse. 

1 6s. net. 

While the Greeks created art and speculation, it was left to those born 
realists, the Romans, to produce jurists. So anxious were they to maintain just 
relations between living beings that they early adopted a legal attitude towards 
the gods themselves. This volume sets forth in a luminous fashion the sources 
and the formation of Roman law ; its evolution ; the establishment of a public 
order where the rights of the individual are reconciled with social interests ; 
finally the loss of equilibrium due to exaggerated individualism on the one 
hand and on the other the establishment of State Socialism. 



LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, frrni the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADR, Professor in the University of Poitteri. 
Translated with an Introduction hy Eileen Power, D.Lit., Reader in 
Medieval Economic History in the University of London. 

With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

Tliis volume, with its companion, Life and Work in Modern Europe {see above), 
together provide an accurate and vivid picture of the social conditions and 
economic movements throughout Europe from the downfall of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. The carip period, covered 
by the present volume, includes the stupendous work of the colonization and 
population of Europe, traces the rise of vast labouring classes from conditions of 
dependence to those of comparative freedom, and demonstrates the early 
development of such “ modern ” phenomena as the capitalist entrepreneur, 
strikes, unions, and the other symptoms of war between rich and poor. 


The following volumes are nearing publication. They are arranped 
roughly in the order in which they will appear. Their place in the scheme 
of the whole senes may he discovered from the list : 


ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HUART, Professor at the National School of Living 
Oriental Languages. 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map, about i6s. net. 

The role played by Persia in the history of civilization was one of paramount 
importance. Not only did she herself make original contributions to the 
world of moral and religious thought, but she was in a great degree responsible 
for the fusion of races. Professor Huart traces her history under the great 
dynasties, the Achaemenld, the Arsacid, and the Sassanid, shows the birth 
of Mithraism from Mazdaism, and estimates its effect in producing the great 
world-religions. 


ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 

By PAUL LOUIS. 

Illu5ir.ited, about 12s. 6d. net. 

A period of nearly i,200 years is covered in this volume, which studies the 
economic history of Rome from the age of primitive industry and pastoral life 
to the organized labour and complex life of the late Empire. The subject is 
particularly attractive as it relates to a people from whom, more than any other, 
European civilization is derived. 



ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum, and 
W. DEONNA, Director of the Geneva Museum of Art and History. 
With 20 plates and 67 text illustrations, about i6s. net. 

Art does not date from the Greeks, but under the Greeks art in diverse forms 
grew amadngly. The present volume is not an archaeological treatise ; its aim 
is to show the part which art played in the life of the Greeks and the character 
it took on among them, in such a way as to explain the influence exercised by 
Greek artists on the art of other peoples and later ages. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Legend and History 

By E. H THOMAS. D.Litt., Assistant-Librarian in the University 
Library, Cambridge 

With 4 plates and a map, about 12s. 6d. net. 

In recent years the source.s for the history of Buddha and Buddhism have been 
greatly increased, but these new data have never yet been incorpoiated with 
previous results, nor has an estimate been made of the extent to which they 
modify earlier conclusions. 7'he present work sets forth wlnt is known from the 
records, and utilizes information never before presented in a Western form. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS 

With 8 plates, about i8s. net. 

In this work the author gives detailed evidence for the account of Witchcraft 
set out in his previous volume in the series. The epidemic is treated as it 
appeared in the various countries and comprehensive chapters deal in turn with 
Greece and Rome, England, Scotland, New England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. 

Other early volumes, of which details will be announced later, include : 

THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 

By G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S 

THE NILE, and Egyptian Civilization 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Pans. 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 
By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Pans. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

By VICTOR CHAPOT. 
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